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In  the  opening  words  of  a  Lecture 
delivered  in  this  city  four  years  ago,  I 
spoke  of  the  desire  and  tendency  of  the 
present  age  to  connect  itself  organically 
with  preceding  ages.  The  expression  of 
this  desire  is  not  limited  to  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  the  material  organisms  of  to-day 
with  those  of  the  geologic  past.  It  is 
equally  manifested  in  the  domain  of 
mind.  To  this  source,  for  example,  may 
be  traced  the  philosophical  writings  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  To  it  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  the  series  of  learned  works  on 
The  Sources  of  Christianity,”  by  M. 
Renan.  To  it  we  owe  the  researches  of 
Professor  Max  Miiller  in  comparative 
philology  and  mythology  and  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  found  on  these  researches  a 
”  science  of  religion.”  In  this  relation, 

*  Presidential  Address  to  the  Glasgow  Sun 
day  Society,  delivered  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall, 
October  25,  1880. 
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moreover,  the  recent  work  of  Principal 
Caird*  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  age.  He  has  no  words  of 
vituperation  for  the  older  phases  of  faith. 
Throughout  the  ages  he  discerns  a  pur¬ 
pose  and  a  growth,  wherein  the  earlier 
and  more  imperfect  religions  constitute 
the  natural  and  necessary  precursors  of 
the  later  and  more  perfect  ones.  Even 
in  the  slough  of  ancient  paganism,  Prin¬ 
cipal  Caird  detects  a  power  ever  tend¬ 
ing  toward  amelioration,  ever  working 
toward  the  advent  of  a  better  state,  and 
finally  emermng  in  the  purer  life  of 
Christianity,  f 

These  changes  in  religious  conceptions- 
and  practices  correspond  to  the  changes 

*  “  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Relig¬ 
ion.” 

I  In  Professor  Max  Muller’s  ”  Introduction  to- 
the  Science  of  Religion”some  excellent  passages 
occur,  embodying  the  above  view  of  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  religious  development. 
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wrought  by  augmented  experience  in  the 
texture  and  contents  of  the  human 
mind.  Acquainted  as  we  now  are  with 
this  immeasurable  universe,  and  with  the 
energies  operant  therein,  the  guises  un¬ 
der  which  the  sages  of  old  presented  the 
Maker  and  Builder  thereof  seem  to  us 
to  belong  to  the  utter  infancy  of  things. 
To  point  to  illustrations  drawn  from  the 
heathen  world  would  be  superfluous. 
\Ve  may  mount  higher,  and  still  find 
our  assertion  true.  When,  for  example, 
Moses  and  Aaron,  Nadab  and  Abihu, 
and  seventy  Elders  of  Israel  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  climbing  Mount  Sinai,  and 
actually  seeing  there  the  God  of  Israel, 
we  listen  to  language  to  which  we  can 
attach  no  significance.  “  There  is  in  all 
this,”  says  Principal  Caird,  “  much 
which,  even  when  religious  feeling  is 
absorbing  the  latent  nutriment  contained 
in  it,  is  perceived  [by  the  philosophic 
Christian  of  to-dayj  to  belong  to  the 
domain  of  materialistic  and  figurative 
conception.”  The  children  of  Israel 
received  without  idealization  the  state¬ 
ments  of  their  great  law-giver.  To 
them  the  tables  of  the  law  were  true  tab¬ 
lets  of  stone,  prepared,  engraved,  broken, 
and  re-engraved,  while  the  graving  tool 
which  inscribed  the  law  was  held  un- 
doublingly  to  be  the  finger  of  God.  To 
us  such  conceptions  are  impossible. 
We  may  by  habit  use  the  words,  but  we 
attach  to  them  no  definite  meaning. 
■“  As  the  religious  education  of  the 
world  advances,”  says  Principal  Caird, 
it  becomes  impossible  to  attach  any 
literal  meaning  to  those  representations 
of  God,  and  his  relations  to  mankind, 
which  ascribe  to  Him  human  senses, 
appetites,  passions,  and  the  actions  and 
experiences  proper  to  man’s  lower  and 
finite  nature.” 

Principal  Caird,  nevertheless,  ascribes 
to  this  imaging  of  the  Unseen  a  special 
value  and  significance,  regarding  it  as 
furnishing  an  objective  counterpart  to 
religious  emotion,  permanent  but  plastic 
— capable  of  indefinite  change  and  puri¬ 
fication  in  response  to  the  changing 
moods  and  aspirations  of  mankind.  It 
s  solely  on  this  mutable  element  that  he 
fixes  his  attention  in  estimating  the  relig¬ 
ious  character  of  individuals  or  nations. 
“  Here,”  he  says,  “  the  fundamental  in¬ 
quiry  is  as  to  the  objective  character  of 
their  religious  ideas  or  beliefs.  The 
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first  question  is,  not  how  they  feel,  but 
what  they  think  and  believe ;  not 
whether  their  religion  manifests  itself  in 
emotions  more  or  less  vehement  or  en¬ 
thusiastic,  but  what  are  the  conceptions 
of  God  and  divine  things  by  which  these 
emotions  are  called  forth?”  These 
conceptions”  of  God  and  divine  things” 
were,  it  is  admitted,  once  “  materialistic 
and  figurative,”  and  therefore  objective¬ 
ly  untrue.  Nor  is  their  purer  essence 
yet  distilled  ;  for  the  religious  education 
of  the  world  still  “  advances,”  and  is, 
therefore,  incomplete.  Hence  the 
essentially  fluzional  character  of  that 
objective  counterpart  to  religious  emo¬ 
tion  to  which  Principal  Caird  attaches 
most  imiK)rtance.  He,  moreover,  as¬ 
sumes  that  the  emotion  is  called  forth 
by  the  conception.  We  have  doubtless 
action  and  reaction  here  ;  but  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  conception 
which  is  a  construction  of  the  human 
understanding,  could  be  at  all  put  to¬ 
gether  without  materials  drawn  from  the 
experience  of  the  human  heart.* 

The  changes  of  conception  here  ad¬ 
verted  to  have  not  always  been  peace¬ 
fully  brought  about.  The  ”  transmuta¬ 
tion”  of  the  old  beliefs  was  often  accom¬ 
panied  by  conflict  and  suffering.  It  was 
conspicuously  so  during  the  passage 
from  paganism  to  Christianity.  In  his 
work  entitled  “  L’Eglise  Chretienne’ 
Renan  describes  the  sufferings  of  a 
group  of  Christians  at  Smyrna  which 
may  be  taken  as  typical.  The  victims 
were  cut  up  by  the  lash  till  the  inner 
tissues  of  their  bodies  were  laid  bare. 
They  were  dragged  naked  over  pointed 
shells.  They  were  torn  by  lions  ;  and 
finally,  while  still  alive,  were  committed 
to  the  flames.  But  all  these  tortures 
failed  to  extort  from  them  a  murmur  or 
a  cry.  The  fortitude  of  the  early  Chris¬ 
tians  gained  many  converts  to  their 
cause  ;  still,  when  the  evidential  value 
of  fortitude  is  considered,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  almost  every  faith  can 

*  While  reading  the  volume  of  Principal 
Caird  I  was  reminded  more  than  once  of  the 
following  passage  in  Renan’s  “  Antichrist 
“  Et  d’ailleurs,  quel  est  I'homme  vraiment 
religieux  qui  ripudie  completement  I’enseigne- 
ment  traditiunnel  ii  I’ombre  duquel  il  sentit 
d’abord  I’idial,  qui  ne  cherche  pas  les  concilia¬ 
tions,  souvent  impossibles,  entre  sa  vieille  foi 
et  celle  k  laquelle  il  cst  arrivi  par  le  progres 
de  sa  pensee  ?” 
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point  to  its  rejoicing  'martyrs.  Even 
these  Smyrna  murderers  had  a  faith  of 
their  own,  the  imperilling  of  which  by 
Christianity  spurred  them  on  to  murder. 
From  faith  they  extracted  the  diabolical 
energy  which  animated  them.  The 
strength  of  faith  is,  therefore,  no  proof 
of  the  objective  truth  of  faith.  Indeed, 
at  the  very  time  here  referred  to  we  find 
two  classes  of  Christians  equally  strong 
— Jewish  Christians  and  Gentile  Chris¬ 
tians — who,  while  dying  for  the  same 
Master,  turned  their  backs  upon  each 
other,  mutually  declining  all  fellowship 
and  communion. 

Thus  early  the  forces  which  had  dif¬ 
ferentiated  Christianity  from  paganism 
made  themselves  manifest  in  details,  pro¬ 
ducing  disunion  among  those  whose 
creeds  and  interests  were  in  great  part 
identical.  Struggles  for  priority  were 
not  uncommon.  Jesus  himself  had  to 
quell  such  contentions.  His  exhorta¬ 
tions  to  humility  were  frequent.  “  He 
that  is  least  among  you  shall  be  greatest 
of  all.”  There  were  also  conflicts  upon 
points  of  doctrine.  The  difference  which 
concerns  us  most  had  reference  to  the 
binding  power  of  the  Jewish  law.  Here 
dissensions  broke  out  among  the  apos¬ 
tles  themselves.  Nobody  who  reads  with 
due  attention  the  epistles  of  Paul  can 
fail  to  see  that  this  mighty  propagandist 
had  to  carry  on  a  lifelong  struggle  to 
maintain  his  authority  as  a  pieacher  of 
Christ.  There  were  not  wanting  those 
who  denied  him  all  vocation.  James 
was  the  head  of  the  Church  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  and  Judeo-Christians  held  that  the 
ordination  of  James  was  alone  valid. 
Paul,  therefore,  having  no  mission  from 
James,  was  deemed  by  some  a  criminal 
intruder.  The  real  fault  of  Paul  was 
his  love  of  freedom,  and  his  uncompro¬ 
mising  rejection,  on  behalf  of  his  Gen¬ 
tile  converts,  of  the  chains  of  Judaism. 
He  proudly  calls  himself  ”  The  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles.”  He  says  to  the  Corin¬ 
thians,  “  I  suppose  I  was  not  a  whit  be¬ 
hind  the  very  chiefest  apostles.  *  Are 
they  Hebrews  ?  So  am  I.  .\re  they 
Israelites  ?  So  am  I.  Are  they  of  the 
seed  of  Abraham  ?  So  am  I.  Are  they 
ministers  of  Christ  ?  I  am  more  ;  in 
labors  more  abundant,  in  stripes  above 
measure,  in  deaths  oft.”  He  then  es¬ 
tablishes  his  right  to  the  position  which 
he  claimed  by  recounting  in  detail  the 


sufferings  he  had  endured.  I  leave  it 
to  you  to  compare  this  Christian  hero 
with  some  of  the  ”  freethinkers”  of  our 
own  day,  who  flaunt  in  public  their 
cheap  and  trumpery  theories  of  the 
great  Apostle  and  the  Master  whom  he 
served. 

Paul  was  too  outspoken  to  escapie  as¬ 
sault.  All  insincerity  and  double-faced¬ 
ness — all  humbug,  in  short — were  hate¬ 
ful  to  him  ;  and  even  among  his  col¬ 
leagues  he  found  scope  for  this  feeling. 
Judged  by  our  standard  of  manliness, 
Peter,  in  moral  stature,  fell  far  short  of 
Paul.  In  that  supreme  moment  when 
his  Master  required  of  him  “  the  dur¬ 
ance  of  a  granite  ledge”  Peter  proved 
“  unstable  as  water.”  He  ate  with  the 
Gentiles,  when  no  Judeo-Christian  was 
present  to  observe  him  ;  but  when  such 
appeared  he  withdrew  himself,  fearing 
those  which  were  of  the  circumcision. 
Paul  charged  him  openly  with  dissimu¬ 
lation.  But  Paul's  quarrel  with  Peter 
was  more  than  piersonal.  Paul  contend¬ 
ed  for  a  principle,  determined  to  shield 
his  Gentile  children  in  the  Lord  from 
the  yoke  which  their  Jewish  co-religion- 
ists  would  have  imposed  upon  them. 
”  If  thou,”  he  says  to  Peter,  "  being  a 
Jew,  livest  after  the  manner  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles,  and  not  as  do  the  Jews,  why  com- 
pellest  thou  the  Gentiles  to  live  as  the 
Jews?”  In  the  spirit  of  a  true  liberal 
he  overthrew  the  Judaic  preferences  for 
days,  deferring  at  the  same  time  to  the 
claims  of  conscience.  “  Let  him  who 
decsires  a  Sabbath,”  he  virtually  says, 
”  enjoy  it ;  but  let  him  not  impose  it  on 
his  brother  who  does  not.”  The  rift 
thus  revealed  in  the  apostolic  lute 
widened  with  time,  and  Christian  love 
was  not  the  feeling  which  long  animated 
the  respective  followers  of  Peter  and 
Paul. 

We  who  have  been  bom  into  a  settled 
state  of  things  can  hardly  realize  the 
primitive  commotions  out  of  which  this 
tranquillity  has  emerged.  We  have,  for 
example,  the  canon  of  Scripture  already 
arranged  for  us.  But  to  sift  and  select 
these  writings  from  the  mass  of  spurious 
documents  afloat  at  the  time  of  compila¬ 
tion  was  a  work  of  vast  labor,  difficulty, 
and  responsibility.  The  age  was  rife 
with  forgeries.  Even  good  men  lent 
themselves  to  these  pious  frauds,  believ¬ 
ing  that  true  Christian  doctrine,  which 
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of  course  was  their  doctrine,  would  be 
thereby  quickened  and  promoted. 
There  were  gospels  and  counter-gos¬ 
pels  ;  epistles  and  counter-epistles — some 
frivolous,  some  dull,  soihe  speculative 
and  romantic,  and  some  so  rich  and 
y)enetrating,  so  saturated  with  the  Mas¬ 
ter’s  spirit,  that,  though  not  included  in 
the  canon,  they  enjoyed  an  authority 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  canonical 
books.  The  end  being  held  to  sanctify 
the  means,  there  was  no  lack  of  manu¬ 
factured  testimony.  The  Christian 
world  seethed  not  only  with  apocryphal 
writings,  but  with  hostile  interpretations 
of  writings  not  apocryphal.  Then  arose 
the  sect  of  the  Gnostics — men  who  know 
— who  laid  claim  to  the  possession  of  a 
perfect  science,  and  who,  if  they  were 
to  be  believed,  had  discovered  the  true 
formula  for  what  philosophers  called 
“  the  absolute.”  But  these  speculative 
Gnostics  were  rejected  by  the  conserva¬ 
tive  and  orthodox  Christians  of  their  day 
as  fiercely  as  their  successors  the  Agnos¬ 
tics — men  who  don't  knoiv — are  rejected 
by  the  orthodox  in  our  own.  The  mar¬ 
tyr  Polycarp  one  day  met  Marcion,  an 
ultra -Paulite,  and  a  celebrated  member 
of  the  Gnostic  sect.  On  being  asked  by 
Marcion  whether  he.  Polycarp,  did  not 
know  him.  Polycarp  replied,  “Yes,  I 
know  you  very  well  ;  you  are  the  first¬ 
born  of  the  devil.”*  This  is  a  sample 
of  the  bitterness  then  common.  It  was 
a  time  of  travail — of  throes  and  whirl¬ 
winds.  Men  at  length  began  to  yearn 
for  peace  and  unity,  and  out  of  the  em¬ 
broilment  was  slowly  consolidated  that 
great  organization  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  Church  of  Rome  had  its  precursor 
in  the  Church  at  Rome.  But  Rome  was 
then  the  capital  of  the  world,;  and,  in 
the  end,  that  great  city  gave  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  established  in  her  midst 
such  a  decided  preponderance  that  it 
eventually  laid  claim  to  the  proud  title 
of  “  Mother  and  Matrix  of  all  other 
Churches.” 

With  jolts  and  oscillations,  resulting 
at  times  in  overthrow,  the  religious  life 
of  the  world  has  spun  down  “  the  ring¬ 
ing  grooves  of  change.”  A  smoother 
route  may  have  been  undiscoverable. 
At  all  events  it  was  undiscovered.  Many 
years  ago  I  found  myself  in  discussion 

*  “  L'Eglise  Chr^tienne,”  p.  450. 
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with  a  friend  who  entertained  the  notion 
that  the  general  tendency  of  things  in 
this  world-  is  toward  an  equilibrium  of 
peace  and  blessedness  to  the  human 
race.  My  notion  was  that  equilibrium 
meant  not  peace  and  blessedness,  but 
death.  No  motive  power  is  to  be  got 
from  heat  save  during  its  fall  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  temperature,  as  no 
power  is  to  be  got  from  water  save  dur¬ 
ing  its  descent  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
level.  Thus  also  life  consists,  not  in 
equilibrium  but  in  the  passage  toward 
equilibrium.  In  man  it  is  the  leap  from 
the  potential,  through  the  actual,  to  re¬ 
pose.  The  passage  often  involves  a 
fight.  Every  natural  growth  is  more  or 
less  of  a  struggle  with  other  growths,  in 
w'hich,  in  the  long  run,  the  fittest  sur¬ 
vives.  Some  are,  and  must  be,  wiser 
than  the  rest ;  and  the  enunciation  of  a 
thought  in  advance  of  the  moment  pro¬ 
vokes  dissent  and  thus  promotes  action. 
The  thought  may  be  unwise  ;  but  it  is 
only  by  discussion,  checked  by  experi¬ 
ence,  that  its  value  can  be  determined. 
Discussion,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  mo¬ 
tive  powers  of  life,  and,  as  such,  is  not 
to  be  deprecated.  Still  one  can  hardly 
look  without  despair  on  the  passions  ex¬ 
cited,  and  the  energies  wasted,  over 
questions  which,  after  ages  of  strife,  are 
shown  to  be  mere  foolishness.  Thus 
the  theses  which  shook  the  world  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era  have,  for  the  most  part,  shrunk  into 
nothingness.  It  may,  however,  be  that 
the  human  mind  could  not  become  fitted 
to  pronounce  judgment  on  a  controversy 
otherwise  than  by  wading  through  it. 
We  get  clear  of  the  jungle  by  traversing 
it.  Thus  even  the  errors,  conflicts,  and 
sufferings  of  bygone  times  may  have 
been  necessary  factors  in  the  education 
of  the  world.  I.et  nobody,  however,  say 
that  it  has  not  been  a  hard  education. 
The  yoke  of  religion  has  not  always 
been  easy,  nor  its  burden  light — a  result 
arising,  in  part,  from  the  ignorance  of 
the*world  at  large,  but  more  especially 
from  the  mistakes  of  those  who  had  the 
charge  and  guidance  of  a  great  spiritual 
force,  and  who  guided  it  blindly.  Look¬ 
ing  over  the  literature  of  the  Sabbath 
question,  as  catalogued  and  illustrated 
in  the  laborious,  able,  and  temperate 
work  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Cox,  we 
can  hardly  repress  a  sigh  in  thinking 
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of  the  gifts  and  labors  of  intellect  which 
this  question  has  absorbed,  and  the 
amount  of  bad  blood  it  has  generated. 
Further  reflection,  however,  reconciles 
us  to  the  fact  that  waste  in  intellect  may 
be  as  much  an  incident  of  growth  as 
waste  in  nature. 

When  the  various  passages  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  which  relate  to -the  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  are  brought  together,  as 
they  are  in  the  excellent  work  of  Mr. 
Cox,  and  when  we  pass  from  them  to 
the  similarly  collected  utterances  of  the 
New  Testament,  we  are  immediately  ex¬ 
hilarated  by  a  freer  atmosphere  and  a 
vaster  sky.  Christ  found  the  religions 
of  the  world  oppressed  almost  to  suffo¬ 
cation  by  the  load  of  formulas  piled 
upon  them  by  the  priesthood.  He  re¬ 
moved  the  load,  and  rendered  respira¬ 
tion  free.  He  cared  little  for  forms  and 
ceremonies,  which  had  ceased  to  be  the 
raiment  of  man’s  spiritual  life.  To  that 
life  he  looked,  and  it  he  sought  to  re¬ 
store.  It  was  remarked  by  Martin 
Luther  that  Jesus  broke  the  Sabbath  de¬ 
liberately,  and  even  ostentatiously,  for  a 
purpose.  He  walked  in  the  fields  ;  he 
plucked,  shelled,  and  ate  the  corn  ;  he 
treated  the  sick,  and  his  spirit  may  be 
detected  in  the  alleged  imposition  upon 
the  restored  cripple  of  the  labor  of  carry¬ 
ing  his  bed  on  the  Sabbath  day.  He 
crowned  his  protest  against  a  sterile  for¬ 
malism  by  the  enunciation  of  a  principle 
which  applies  to  us  to-day  as  much  as 
to  the  world  in  the  time  of  Christ. 
“  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and 
not  man  for  the  Sabbath.” 

Though  the  Jews,  to  their  detriment, 
kept  themselves  as  a  nation  intellectu¬ 
ally  isolated,  the  minds  of  individuals 
were  frequently  colored  by  Greek 
thought  and  culture.  The  learned  and 
celebrated  Philo,  who  was  contemporary 
with  Josephus,  was  thus  influenced. 
Philo  expanded  the  uses  of  the  seventh 
day  by  including  in  its  proper  observ¬ 
ance  studies  which  might  be  called  secu¬ 
lar.  ”  Moreover,”  he  says,  “  the  sev¬ 
enth  day  is  also  an  example  from  which 
you  may  learn  the  propriety  of  studying 
philosophy.  As  on  that  day  it  is  said 
God  beheld  the  works  that  He  had 
made,  so  you  also  may  yourself  contem¬ 
plate  the  works  of  Nature.”  Permis¬ 
sion  to  do  this  is  exactly  what  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Sunday  Society  humbly 


claim.  The  Jew,  Philo,  would  grant 
them  this  permission,  but  our  straiter 
Christians  will  not.  Where  shall  we 
find  such  samples  of  those  works  of  Na¬ 
ture  which  Philo  commended  to  the  Sun¬ 
day  contemplation  of  his  countrymen  as 
in  the  British  Museum  ?  Within  those 
walls  we  have,  as  it  were,  epochs  disen¬ 
tombed — ages  of  divine  energy  illus¬ 
trated.  But  the  efficient  authorities — 
among  whom  I  would  include  a  short¬ 
sighted  portion  of  the  public — resolutely 
close  the  doors,  and  exclude  from  the 
contemplation  of  these  things  the  multi¬ 
tudes  who  have  only  Sunday  to  devote 
to  them.  Taking  them  on  their  own 
ground,  we  ask.  Are  the  authorities 
logical  in  doing  so  ?  Do  they  who  thus 
stand  between  them  and  us  really  believe 
those  treasures  to  be  the  work  of  God  ? 
Do  they  or  do  they  not  hold,  with  Paul, 
that  ”  the  eternal  power  and  Godhead” 
may  be  clearly  seen  from  “  the  things 
that  are  made  ?”  If  they  do — and  they 
dare  not  affirm  that  they  do  not — I  fear 
that  Paul,  in  his  customary  language, 
w'ould  pronounce  their  conduct  to  be 
”  without  excuse.”* 

Science,  which  is  the  logic  of  nature, 
demands  proportion  between  the  house 
and  its  foundation.  Theology  some¬ 
times  builds  weighty  structures  on  a 
doubtful  base.  The  tenet  of  Sabbath 
observance  is  an  illustration.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  time  when  the  obligation  to 
keep  the  Sabbath  was  imposed,  and  the 
reasons  for  its  imposition,  there  are 
grave  differences  of  opinion  ,  between 
learned  and  pious  men.  Some  affirm 
that  it  was  instituted  at  the  Creation  in 
remembrance  of  the  rest  of  God. 
Others  allege  that  it  was  imposed  after 
the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt,  and  in  memory  of  that  departure. 
The  Bible  countenances  both  interpreta¬ 
tions.  In  Exodus  we  find  the  origin  of 
the  Sabbath  described  with  unmistak¬ 
able  clearness  thus  :  “  For  in  six  days 
the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the 
sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested 
the  seventh  day.  Wherefore  the  Lord 
blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  hallowed 


*  I  refer,  of  course,  lo  those  who  object  to 
the  opening  of  the  museums  on  religious 
grounds.  The  administrative  difficulty  stands 
on  a  different  footing.  But  surely  it  ought  to 
vanish  in  presence  of  the  public  benefits  which 
in  all  probability  would  accrue. 
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it.”  In  Deuteronomy  this  reason  is 
suppressed  and  another  is  assigned.  Is¬ 
rael  being  a  servant  in  Egypt,  God,  it  is 
stated,  brought  them  out  of  it  through 
a  mighty  hand  and  by  a  stretched-out 
arm.  “  Therefore  the  Lord  thy  God 
commanded  thee  to  keep  the  Sabbath 
day.”  After  repeating  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments,  and  assigning  the  foregoing 
origin  to  the  Sabbath,  the  writer  in 
Deuteronomy  proceeds  thus  :  “  These 
words  the  Lord  spake  unto  all  your  as¬ 
sembly  in  the  mount,  out  of  the  midst 
of  the  Are,  of  the  cloud  and  the  thick 
darkness,  with  a  loud  voice  ;  and  he 
added  no  more.”  But  in  Exodus  God 
not  only  added  more,  but  something  en¬ 
tirely  different.  This  has  been  a  diffi¬ 
culty  with  commentators — not  formida¬ 
ble,  if  the  Bible  be  treated  as  any  other 
ancient  book,  but  extremely  formidable 
on  the  theory  of  plenary  inspiration.  1 
remember  in  the  days  of  my  youth  being 
shocked  and  perplexed  by  an  admission 
made  by  Bishop  Watson  in  his  cele¬ 
brated  “  Apology  for  the  Bible,”  writ¬ 
ten  in  answer  to  Tom  Paine.  “You 
have,”  says  the  bishop,  “  disclosed  a 
few  weeds  which  good  men  would  have 
covered  up  from  view.”  That  there 
were  “  weeds”  in  the  Bible  requiring  to 
be  kept  out  of  sight  was  to  me,  at  that 
time,  a  new  revelation.  I  take  little 
pleasure  in  dwelling  upon  the  errors  and 
blemishes  of  a  book  rendered  venerable 
to  me  by  intrinsic  wisdom  and  imperish¬ 
able  associations.  But  when  that  book 
is  wrested  to  our  detriment,  when  its 
passages  are  invoked  to  justify  the  im¬ 
position  of  a  yoke,  irksome  because  un¬ 
natural,  we  are  driven  in  self-defence  to 
be  critical.  In  self-defence,  therefore, 
we  plead  these  two  discordant  accounts 
of  the  origin  of  the  Sabbath,  one  of 
which  makes  it  a  purely  Jewish  institu¬ 
tion,  while  the  other,  unless  regarded  as 
a  mere  myth  and  figure,  is  in  violent  an¬ 
tagonism  to  the  facts  of  geology. 

With  regard  to  the  alleged  “  proofs” 


how  do  they  presume,  without  the 
authority  of  a  divine  command,  to  sub¬ 
stitute  another  day  in  its  place  ?”  Out¬ 
side  the  bounds  of  theology  no  one 
would  think  of  applying  the  term 
“  proofs”  to  the  evidence  adduced  for 
the  change  ;  and  yet  on  this  pivot,  it 
has  been  alleged,  turns  the  eternal  fate 
of  human  souls.*  Were  such  a  doc¬ 
trine  not  actual  it  would  be  incredible. 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  man  who 
accepts  it  sinks,  in  doing  so,  to  the  low¬ 
est  depth  of  atheism.  It  is  perfectly 
reasonable  for  a  religious  community  to 
set  apart  one  day  in  seven  for  rest  and 
devotion.  Most  of  those  who  object  to 
the  Judaic  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
recognize  not  only  the  wisdom  but  the 
necessity  of  some  such  institution,  not 
on  the  ground  of  a  divine  edict,  but  of 
common  sense. t  They  contend,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  ought  to  be,  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  a  day  of  cheerful  renovation  both  of 
body  and  spirit,  and  not  a  day  of  penal 
gloom.  There  is  nothing  that  I  should 
•withstand  more  strenuously  than  the 
conversion  of  the  first  day  of  the  week 
into  a  common  w’orking  day.  Quite  as 
strenuously,  however,  should  I  oppose 
its  being  employed  as  a  day  for  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  sacerdotal  rigor. 

The  early  reformers  emphatically  as¬ 
serted  the  freedom  of  Christians  from 
Sabbatical  bonds  ;  indeed,  Puritan 
writers  have  reproached  them  with  dim¬ 
ness  of  vision  regarding  the  observance 
of  the  Lord’s  Day.  ”  The  fourth  Com¬ 
mandment,”  says  Luther,  ”  literally  un¬ 
derstood,  does  not  apply  to  us  Chris¬ 
tians  ;  for  it  is  entirely  outward,  like 

*  In  [785  the  first  mail-coach  reached  Edin* 
burgh  from  London,  and  in  1788  it  was  con¬ 
tinued  to  Glasgow.  The  innovation  was  de¬ 
nounced  by  a  minister  of  the  Secession  Church 
of  Scotland  as  “  contrary  to  the  laws  both  of 
Church  and  Sute  ;  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
God  ;  contrary  to  the  most  conclusive  and  con¬ 
straining  reasons  assigned  by  God  ;  and  calcu¬ 
lated  not  only  to  promote  the  hurt  and  ruin  of 
the  nation,  but  also  the  eternal  damnation  of 


that  Sunday  was  introduced  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  Saturday,  and  that  its  observ¬ 
ance  IS  as  binding  upon  Christians  as 
their  Sabbath  was  upon  the  Jews,  I  can 
only  say  that  those  which  I  have  seen 
are  of  the  flimsiest  and  vaguest  charac¬ 
ter,  “  If,”  says  Milton,  “  on  the  plea 
of  a  divine  command  they  impose  upon 
us  the  observances  of  a  particular  day. 


multitudes.” — Cox.  vol.  ii.  p.  248.  Even  in 
our  own  day  there  are  clergymen  foolish 
enough  to  indulge  in  this  dealing  out  of  damna¬ 
tion. 

t  ”  That  public  worship,”  says  Milton,  “  is 
commended  and  inculcated  as  a  voluntary 
duty,  even  under  the  Gospel,  I  allow  ;  but 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  compulsory  enactment, 
binding  on  believers  from  the  authority  of  this 
commandment,  or  of  any  Sinaitical  precept 
whatever,  I  deny.” 
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other  ordinances  of  the  Old  Testament,  bath  rules,  God’s  judgments  on  Sab- 
all  of  which  are  now  left  free  by  Christ,  bath-breakers  began  to  be  pointed  out. 
If  a  preacher,”  he  continues,  “wishes  Then  and  afterward  “God’s  Judg- 


to  force  you  back  to  Moses,  ask  him 
whether  you  were  brought  by  Moses  out 
of  Egypt  ?  If  he  says  no,  then  say. 
How,  then,  does  Moses  concern  me, 
since  he  speaks  to  the  people  that  have 
been  brought  out  of  Egypt  ?  In  the 
New  Testament  Moses  comes  to  an  end, 
and  his  laws  lose  their  force.  He  must 
bow  in  the  presence  of  Christ.”  “  The 
Scripture,”  says  Melanchthon,  “  allows 
that  wc  are  not  bound  to  keep  the  Sab¬ 
bath  ;  for  it  teaches  that  the  ceremonies 
of  the  law  of  Moses  are  not  necessary 
after  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel.  And 
yet,”  he  adds,,”  because  it  was  requisite 
to  appoint  a  certain  day  that  the  people 
might  know  when  to  assemble  together, 
it  appeared  that  the  Church  appointed 
for  this  purpose  the  Lord’s  Day.”  I 
am  glad  to  find  my  grand  old  namesake 
on  the  side  of  freedom  in  this  matter. 
“  As  for  the  Sabbath,”  says  the  martyr 
Tyndale,  “  we  are  lords  over  it,  and 
may  yet  change  it  into  Monday,  or  into 
any  other  day,  as  we  see  need  ;  or  may 
make  every  tenth  day  holy  day,  only  if 
we  see  cause  why.  Neither  need  we 
any  holy  day  at  all  if  the  people  might 
be  taught  without  it.”  Calvin  repudi¬ 
ated  “  the  frivolities  of  false  prophets 
who,  in  later  times,  have  instilled  Jew¬ 
ish  ideas  into  the  people.  Those,”  he 
continues,  “  who  thus  adhere  to  the  Jew¬ 
ish  institution  go  thrice  as  far  as  the 
Jews  themselves  in  the  gross  and  carnal 
sup)erstition  of  Sabbatism.”  Even  John 
Knox,  who  has  had  so  much  Puritan 
strictness  unjustly  laid  to  his  charge, 
knew  how  to  fulfil  on  the  Lord’s  Day 
the  duties  of  a  generous,  hospitable 
host.; His  Master  feasted  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  andjie  did  not  fear  to  do  the  same 
on  Sunday. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  demands  for  a  stricter  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  began  to  be  made — 
probably  in  the  first  instance  with  some 
reason,  and  certainly  with  good  intent. 
The  manners  of  the  time  were  coarse, 
and  Sunday  was  often  chosen  for  their 
offensive  exhibition.  But  if  there  was 
coarseness  on  the  one  side,  there  was 
ignorance  both  of  Nature  and  human 
nature  on  the  other.  Contemporane¬ 
ously  with  the  demands  for  stricter  Sab- 


ments”  were  much  in  vogue,  and  rhan, 
their  interpreter,  frequently  behaved  as 
a  fiend  in  the  supposed  execution  of 
them.  But  of  this  subsequently.  A 
Suffolk  clergyman  named  Bownd,  who, 
according  to  Cox,  was  the  first  to  set 
forth  at  large  the  views  afterward  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Westminster  Confession, 
adduces  many  such  judgments.  One 
was  the  case  of  a  nobleman  “  who  for 
hunting  on  the  holy  day  was  punished  by 
having  a  child  with  a  head  like  a  dog’s.  ” 
Though  he  cites  this  instance,  Bownd, 
in  the  matter  of  Sabbath  observance, 
was  very  lenient  toward  noblemen. 
With  courtier-like  pliancy,  which  is  not 
without  its  counterpart  at  the  present 
time,  he  makes  an  exception  in  their 
favor  :  “  Concerning  the  feasts  of  noble¬ 
men  and  great  personages  or  their  or¬ 
dinary  diet  upon  this  day,  because  they 
represent  in  some  measure  the  majesty 
of  God  on  the  earth,  in  carrying  the 
image  as  it  were  of  the  magnificence  and 
puissance  of  the  Lord,  much  is  to  be 
granted  to  them.” 

Imagination  once  started  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  was  sure  to  be  prolific.  Instances 
accordingly  grew  apace  in  number  and 
magnitude.  Memorable  examples  of 
God’s  judgments  upon  Sabbath-  , 
breakers,  and  other  like  libertines,  in 
their  unlawful  sports  happening  within 
this  realm  of  England,  were  collected. 
Innumerable  cases  of  drowning  while 
bathing  on  Sunday  were  adduced,  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  attention  to  the  logical 
requirements  of  the  question.  Week¬ 
day  drownings  were  not  dwelt  upon,  and 
nobody  knew  or  cared  how  the  question 
of  proportion  stood  between  the  two 
classes  of  bathers.  The  Civil  War  was 
regarded  as  a  punishment  for  Sunday 
desecration.  The  fire  of  London,  and 
a  subsequent  great  fire  in  Edinburgh, 
were  ascribed  to  this  cause  ;  while  the 
fishermen  of  Berwick  lost  their  tr^de 
through  catching  salmon  on  Sunday.  A 
Nonconformist  minister  named  John 
VVells,  whose  huge  volume  is  described 
by  Cox  as  “  the  most  tedious  of  all  the 
Puritan  productions  about  the  Sabbath,” 
is  specially  copious  in  illustration.  A 
drunken  pedler,  “  fraught  with  commo¬ 
dities”  on  Sunday,  drops  into  a  river; 
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God’s  retributive  justice  is  seen  in  the 
fact.  Wells  travelled  far  in  search  of 
instances.  One  Utrich  Schroetorus,  a 
Swiss,  while  playing  at  dice  on  the 
Lord’s  Day,  lost  heavily,  and  apparently 
to  gain  the  devil  to  his  side  broke  out 
into  this  horrid  blasphemy  :  “  If  fortune 
deceive  me  now  I  will  thrust  my  dagger 
into  the  body  of -God.”  Whereupon  he 
threw  the  dagger  upward.  It  disap- 
j>eared,  and  five  drops  of  blood,  which 
afterward  proved  indelible,  fell  upon  the 
gaming  table.  The  devil  then  appeared, 
and  with  a  hideous  noise  carried  off  the 
vile  blasphemer.  His  two  companions 
fared  no  better.  One  was  struck  dead 
and  turned  into  worms,  the  other  was 
executed.  A  vintner  who  on  the  Lord’s 
Day  tempted  the  passers-by  with  a  pot 
of  wine  was  carried  into  the  air  by  a 
whirlwind  and  never  seen  more.  “  Let 
us  read  and  trenible,”  adds  Mr.  Wells. 
At  Tidworth  a  man  broke  his  leg  on 
Sunday  while  playing  at  football.  By  a 
secret  judgment  of  the  Lord  the  wound 
turned  into  a  gangrene,  and  in  pain  and 
terror  the  criminal  gave  up  the  ghost. 

You  may  smile  at  these  recitals,  but 
is  there  not  a  survival  of  John  Wells 
still  extant  among  us  ?  Are  there  not 
p>eople  in  our  midst  so  well  informed  re¬ 
garding  “  the  secret  judgments  of  the 
Lord”  as  to  be  able  to  tell  you  their  ex¬ 
act  value  and  import,  from  the  damaging 
of  the  share  market  through  the  running 
of  Sunday  trains  to  the  calamitous  over¬ 
throw  of  a  railway  bridge  ?  Alphonso 
of  Castile  boasted  that  if  he  had  been 
consulted  at  the  beginning  of  things  he 
could  have  saved  the  Creator  some 
w’orlds  of  trouble.  It  would  not  be  dif* 
ficult  to  give  the  God  of  our  more  rigid 
Sabbatarians  a  lesson  in  justice  and 
mercy  ;  for  his  alleged  judgments  savor 
but  little  of  either.  How  are  calamities 
to  be  classified  ?  Almost  within  earshot 
of  those  who  note  these  Sunday  judg¬ 
ments  the  poor  miners  of  Blantyre  are 
blown  to  pieces  while  engaged  in  their 
sinless  week-day  toil.  A  little  farther 
off  the  bodies  of  two  hundred  and  sixty 
workers,  equally  innocent  of  Sabbath¬ 
breaking,  are  entombed  at  Abercame. 
Dinas  holds  its  sixty  bodies,  while  the 
present  year  has  furnished  its  fearful 
tale  of  similar  disasters.  Whence  comes 
the  vision  which  differentiates  the  Sun¬ 
day  calamity  from  the  week-day  calamity, 
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seeing  in'the  one  a  judgment  of  heaven, 
and  in  the  other  a  natural  event  ?  We 
may  wink  at  the  ignorance  of  John 
Wells,  for  he  lived  in  a  pre-scientific 
age  ;  but  it  is  not  pleasant  to  see  his 
features  reproduced,  on  however  small  a 
scale,  before  an  educated  nation  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Notwithstanding  their  strictness  about 
the  Sabbath,  which  possibly  carried  with 
it  the  usual  excess  of  a  reaction,  some 
of  the  straitest  of  the  Puritan  sect  saw 
clearly  that  unremitting  attention  to 
business,  whether  religious  or  secular, 
was  unhealthy.  Considering  recreation 
to  be  as  necessary  to  health  as  daily 
food,  they  exhorted  parents  and  masters, 
if  they  would  avoid  the  desecration  of 
the  Sabbath,  to  allow  to  children  and 
servants  time  for  honest  recreation  on 
other  days.  They  might  have  done  well 
to  inquire  w’hether  even  Sunday  devo¬ 
tions  might  not,  without  “  moral  culpa¬ 
bility”  on  their  part,  keep  the  minds  of 
children  and  servants  too  long  upon  the 
stretch.  I  fear  many  of  the  good  men 
who  insist  on  a  J udaic  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  who  dwell  upon  the  peace 
and  blessedness  to  be  derived  from  a 
proper  use  of  the  Lord’s  Day,  general¬ 
ize  beyond  their  data,  applying  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  individual  to  the  case  of 
mankind.  What  is  a  conscious  joy  and 
blessing  to  themselves  they  cannot  dream 
of  as  being  a  possible  misery,  or  even  a 
curse,  to  others.  It  is  right  that  your 
most  spiritually-minded  men — men  who, 
to  use  a  devotional  phrase,  enjoy  the 
closest  walk  with  God — should  be  your 
pastors.  But  they  ought  also  to  be 
practical  men,  able  to  look  not  only  on 
their  personal  feelings,  but  on  the  capaci¬ 
ties  of  humanity  at  large,  and  willing 
to  make  their  rules  and  teachings  square 
with  these  capacities.  There  is  in  some 
minds  a  natural  bias  toward  rcTigion,  as 
there  is  in  others  toward  poetry,  art,  or 
mathematics  ;  but  the  poet,  artist,  or 
mathematician  who  would  seek  to  im¬ 
pose  upon  others  not  possessing  his 
tastes  the  studies  which  give  him  delight, 
would  be  deemed  an  intolerable  despot. 
The  philosopher  Fichte  was  wont  to  con¬ 
trast  his  mode  of  rising  into  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  faith  with  the  experience  of 
others.  In  his  case  the  process,  he 
said,  was  purely  intellectual.  Through 
reason  he  reached  religion  ;  while  in  the 
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case  of  many  whom  he  knew  this  pro¬ 
cess  was  both  unnecessary  and  unused, 
the  bias  of  their  minds  sufficing  to  ren¬ 
der  faith,  without  logic,  clear  and 
strong.  In  making  rules  for  the  com¬ 
munity  these  natural  differences  must  be 
taken  into  account.  The  yoke  which  is 
easy  to  the  few  may  l)e  intolerable  to  the 
many,  not  only  defeating  its  own  imme¬ 
diate  purpose,  but  frequently  intro¬ 
ducing  recklessness  or  hypocrisy  into 
minds  which  a  franker  and  more  liberal 
treatment  would  have  kept  free  from 
both.* 

The  moods  of  the  times — the  “  cli¬ 
mates  of  opinion,”  as  Glanvil  calls  them 
— have  also  to  be  considered  in  impos¬ 
ing  disciplines  which  affect  the  public. 
For  the  ages,  like  the  individual,  have 
their  periods  of  mirth  and  earnestness, 
of  cheerfulness  and  gloom.  From  this 
point  of  view  a  better  case  might  be 
made  out  for  the  early  Sabbatarians  than 
for  their  survivals  at  the  present  day. 
Sunday  sports'*  had  grown  barbarous  ; 
bull-  and  bear-baiting,  interludes,  and 
bowling  were  reckoned  among  them,  and 
the  more  earnest  spirits  longed  not  only 
to  promote  edification  but  to  curb  ex¬ 
cess.  Sabbatarianism,  therefore,  though 
opposed,  made  rapid  progress.  Its  op- 
|)onents  did  what  religious  parties,  when 
in  power,  always  do — exercised  that 
power  tyranically.  They  invoked  the 
arm  of  the  flesh  to  suppress  or  change 
conviction.  In  r6i8  James  the  First 
published  a  declaration,  known  after¬ 
ward  as  ”  The  Book  of  Sports,”  because 
it  had  reference  to  Sunday  recreations. 
Turitan  magistrates  had  interfered  with 
the  innocent  amusements  of  the  people, 
and  the  king  wished  to  insure  their 
being  permitted  after  divine  service  to 
those  who  desired  them  ;  but  not  en¬ 
joined  upon  those  who  did  not.  Coarser 


*  “  When  our  Puritan  friends,”  says  Mr- 
Frederick  Robertson,  ”  talk  of  the  blessings 
of  (he  Sabbath,  we  may  ask  them  to  remember 
some  of  its  curses.  ”  Other  and  more  serious 
evils  than  those  recounted  by  Mr.  Robertson 
may,  I  fear,  be  traced  to  the  system  of  Sabbath 
observance  pursued  in  many  of  our  schools. 
At  the  risk  of  shocking  some  worthy  persons, 
I  would  say  that  the  invention  of  an  invigorat¬ 
ing  game  for  fine  Sunday  afternoons,  and 
healthy  indoor  amusement  for  wet  ones,  would 
prove  infinitely  more  effectual  as  an  aid  to 
moral  purity  than  most  of  our  plans  of  re¬ 
ligious  meditation. 


sports,  and  sports  tending  to  immorality, 
were  prohibited.  Charles  the  First  re¬ 
newed  the  declaration  of  his  father. 
Not  content,  however,  with  expressing 
his  royal  pleasure — not  content  with 
restraining  the  arbitrary  civil  magistrate 
— the  king  decreed  that  the  declaration 
should  be  published  “  through  all  the 
parish  churches,”  the  bishops  in  their 
respective  dioceses  being  made  the  vehi¬ 
cles  of  the  royal  command.  Defensible 
in  itself,  the  declaration  thus  became  an 
instrument  of  oppression.  The  High 
Church  party,  headed  by  .Archbishop 
Laud,  forced  the  reading  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  on  men  whose  consciences  re¬ 
coiled  from  the  act.  “  The  precise 
clergy,”  as  Hallam  calls  them,  refused  in 
general  to  comply,  and  were  suspended 
or  deprived  in  consequence.  “  But,” 
adds  Hallam,  ”  mankind  loves  sport  as 
little  as  prayer  by  compulsion  ;  and  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  king’s  declara¬ 
tion  was  to  produce  a  far  more  scrupu¬ 
lous  abstinence  from  diversions  on  Sun¬ 
days  than  had  been  practised  before.” 

The  Puritans,  when  they  came  into 
power,  followed  the  evil  example  of 
their  predecessors.  They,  the  cham¬ 
pions  of  religious  freedom,  showed  that 
they  could,  in  their  turn,  deprive  their 
antagonists  of  their  benefices,  fine  them, 
burn  their  books  by  the  common  hang¬ 
man,  and  compel  them  to  read  from  the 
pulpit  things  of  which  they  disapproved. 
On  this  point  Bishop  Heber  makes  some 
excellent  remarks.  “  Much,’’  he  says, 
“  as  each  religious  party  in  its  turn  had 
suffered  from  persecution,  and  loudly 
and  bitterly  as  each  had,  in  its  own  par¬ 
ticular  instance,  complained  of  the 
severities  exercised  against  its  members, 
no  party  had  yet  been  found  to  perceive 
the  great  wickedness  of  persecution  in 
the  abstract,  or  the  moral  unfitness  of 
temporal  punishment  as  an  engine  of  re¬ 
ligious  controversy.”  In  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  strain  writes  the  Dr.  Bownd  who  has 
been  already  referred  to  as  a  precursor 
of  Puritanism.  He  is  so  sure  of  his 
“  doxy”  that  he  will  unflinchingly  make 
others  bow  to  it.  “  It  behoveth,”  he 
says,  “  all  kings,  princes,  and  rulers 
that  profess  the  true  religion  to  enact 
such  laws  and  to  see  them  diligently  ex¬ 
ecuted,  whereby  the  honor  of  (lod  in 
hallowing  these  days  might  be  main¬ 
tained.  And,  indeed,  this  is  the  chiefest 
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end  of  all  government,  that  men  might 
not  profess  what  religion  they  list,  and 
serve  God  after  what  manner  it  pleaseth 
them  best,  but  that  the  parts  of  God’s 
true  worship  [Bowndean  worship]  might 
be  set  up  everywhere,  and  all  men  com¬ 
pelled  to  stoop  unto  it.” 

There  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  sad 
logical  consistency  in  the  mode  of  action 
advocated  by  Dr.  Bownd,  and  depre¬ 
cated  by  Bishop  Heber.  As  long  as 
men  hold  that  there  is  a  hell  to  be 
shunned  they  seem  logically  warranted 
in  treating  lightly  the  claims  of  religious 
liberty  upon  earth.  'I’hey  dare  not 
tolerate  a  freedom  whose  end  they  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  eternal  perdition.  Cruel 
they  may  be  for  the  moment,  but  a  pass¬ 
ing  pang  vanishes  when  compared  with 
an  eternity  of  pain.  Unreligious  men 
might  call  it  hallucination,  but  if  1  ac¬ 
cept  undoubtingly  the  doctrine  of  eter¬ 
nal  punishment,  then,  whatever  society 
may  think  of  iny  act,  I  am  self-justified 
not  only  in  “  letting”  but  in  destroying 
that  which  I  hold  dearest,  if  1  believe  it 
to  be  thereby  stopped  in  its  progress  to 
the  fires  of  hell.  Hence,  granting  the 
assumptions  common  to  both,  the  perse¬ 
cution  of  Puritans  by  High  Churchmen, 
and  of  High  Churchmen  by  Puritans, 
had  a  basis  in  reason.  I  do  not  think 
the  question  can  be  decided  on  d  priori 
grounds,  as  Bishop  Heber  seemed  to 
suppose.  It  is  not  the  abstract  wicked¬ 
ness  of  persecution  so  much  as  our  ex¬ 
perience  of  its  results  that  causes  us  to 
set  our  faces  against  it.  It  has  been 
tried,  and  found  the  most  ghastly  of 
failures.  This  experimental  fact  over¬ 
whelms  the  plausibilities  of  logic,  and 
renders  persecution,  save  in  its  meaner 
and  stealthier  aspects,  in  our  day  impos¬ 
sible. 

The  combat  over  Sunday  continued, 
the  Sabbatarians  continually  gaining 
ground.  In  1643  the  divines  who  drew 
up  the  famous  document  known  as  the 
Westminster  Confession  began  their  sit¬ 
tings  in  Henry  the  Seventh’s  Chapel. 
Milton  thought  lightly  of  these  divines, 
who,  he  said,  were  sometimes  chosen  by 
the  whim  of  members  of  Parliament ; 
but  the  famous  Puritan,  Baxter,  extolled 
them  for  their  learning,  godliness,  and 
ministerial  abilities.  A  journal  of  their 
earlier  projceedings  was  kept  by  one  of 
their  members.  On  the  13th  of  Novem¬ 


ber,  1644,  he  records  the  occurrence  of 
“  a  large  debate”  on  the  sanctification 
of  the  Lord’s  Day.  After  fixing  the  in¬ 
troductory  phraseology,  the  assembly 
proceeded  to  consider  the  second  propo¬ 
sition  :  ”  To  abstain  from  all  unneces¬ 
sary  labors,  worldly  sports,  and  recrea¬ 
tions.”  It  was  debated  whether 
“  worldly  thoughts”  should  not  be 
added.  ”  This  was  scrupulous,”  says 
the  naive  journalist,  ”  whether  we  should 
not  be  a  scorn  to  go  about  to  bind  men’s 
thoughts,  but  at  last  it  was  concluded 
upon  to  be  added,  both  for  the  more 
piety  and  for  that  the  fourth  Command 
includes  it.”  The  question  of  Sunday 
cookery  was  then  discussed  and  settled  ; 
and,  as  regards  public  worship,  it  was 
decreed  ”  that  all  the  people  meet  so 
timely  that  the  whole  congregation  be 
present  at  the  beginning,  and  not  depart 
until  after  the  blessing.  That  what  time 
is  vacant  between  or  after  the  solemn 
meetings  of  the  congregation  be  spent  in 
reading,  meditation,  repetition  of  ser¬ 
mons,”  etc.  These  holy  men  were  full 
of  that  strength  already  referred  to  as 
imparted  by  faith.  They  needed  no 
natural  joy  to  brighten  their  lives,  mirth 
being  displaced  by  religious  exaltation. 
They  erred,  however,  in  making  them¬ 
selves  a  measure  for  the  world  at  large, 
and  insured  the  overthrow  of  their  cause 
by  drawing  too  heavily  upon  average 
human  nature.  “  This  much,”  says 
Hallam,  “  is  certain,  that  when  the  Puri¬ 
tan  party  employed  their  authority  in 
proscribing  all  diversions,  and  enforcing 
all  the  Jewish  rigor  about  the  Sabbath, 
they  rendered  their  own  yoke  intolerable 
to  the  young  and  gay  ;  nor  did  any 
other  cause,  perhaps,  so  m.iterially  con¬ 
tribute  to  bring  about  the  Restoration.” 

In  1646,  the  “  Confession”  being 
agreed  upon,  it  was  presented  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  which,  in  1648,  accepted  and 
published  its  doctrinal  portion.  There 
was  no  lack  of  definiteness  in  the  assem¬ 
bly’s  statements.  They  spoke  as  confi¬ 
dently  of  the  divine  enactments  as  if  each 
member  had  been  personally  privy  to 
the  counsels 'of  the  Most  High.  When 
Luther  in  the  Castle  of  Marburg  had 
had  enough  of  the  arguments  of  Zuing- 
lius  on  the  “  real  presence,”  he  is  said 
to  have  ended  the  controversy  by  taking 
up  a  bit  of  chalk  and  writing  firmly  and 
finally  upon  the  table,  ”  Hoc  est  corpus 
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meum.”  Equally  downright  and  defi¬ 
nite  were  the  divines  at  Westminster, 
'I'hey  were  modest  in  offering  their  con¬ 
clusions  to  Parliament  as  “  humble  ad¬ 
vice,”  but  there  was  no  flicker  of 
doubt  either  in  their  theology  or  their 
cosmology.  “  From  the  beginning  of 
the  world,”  they  say,  “  to  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Christ  the  last  day  of  the  week 
was  kept  holy  as  a  Sabbath  ;  while  from 
the  Resurrection  it  “  was  changed  into 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  which  in 
Scripture  is  called  the  Lord’s  Day,  and 
is  to  be  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
world  as  the  Christian  Sabbath.”  The 
notions  of  the  divines  regarding  the 
“  beginning  and  the  end”  of  the  world 
were  primitive,  but  decided.  An  an¬ 
cient  philosopher  was  once  mobbed  for 
venturing  the  extravagant  opinion  that 
the  sun,  which  appeared  to  be  a  circle 
less  than  a  yard  in  diameter,  might 
really  be  as  large  as  the  whole  country 
of  Clreece.  Imagine  a  man  with  the 
knowledge  of  a  modern  geologist  utter¬ 
ing  his  blasphemies  among  these  West¬ 
minster  divines  !  “  It  pleased  God,” 

they  continue,  “  at  the  beginning,  to 
create,  or  make  nothing,  the  world  and 
all  things  therein,  whether  visible  or  in¬ 
visible,  in  the  space  of  six  days,  and  all 
very  good.”  Judged  from  our  present 
scientific  standpoint,  this,  of  course,  is 
mere  nonsense.  But  the  calling  of  it  by 
this  name  does  not  exhaust  the  qu^tion. 
The  real  point  of  interest  to  me,  I  con¬ 
fess,  is  not  the  cosmological  errors  of 
the  Assembly,  but  the  hold  which  the¬ 
ology  has  taken  of  the  human  ntind,  and 
which  enables  it  to  survive  the  ruin  of 
what  was  long  deemed  essential  to  its 
stability.  On  this  question  of  "  essen¬ 
tials”  the  gravest  mistakes  are  constant¬ 
ly  made.  Save  as  a  passing  form,  no 
part  of  objective  religion  is  essential. 
Religion  lives  not  by  the  force  and  aid 
of  dogma,  but  because  it  is  ingrained  in 
the  nature  of  man.  'I'o  draw  a  meta¬ 
phor  from  metallurgy,  the  moulds  have 
been  broken  and  reconstructed  over  and 
over  again,  but  the  molten  ore  abides  in 
the  ladle  of  humanity.  An  influence  so 
deep  and  permanent  is  not  likely  soon 
to  disappear  ;  but  of  the  future  form  of 
religion  little  can  be  predicted.  Its 
main  concern  may  possibly  be  to  purify, 
elevate,  and  brighten  the  life  that  now 
is,  instead  of  treating  it  as  the  more  or 
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less  dismal  vestibule  of  a  life  that  is  to 
come. 

The  term  “  nonsense,”  which  has 
been  just  applied  to  the  views  of  crea¬ 
tion  enunciated  by  the  Westminster  As¬ 
sembly,  was  used,  as  already  stated,  in 
reference  to  our  present  knowledge  and 
not  to  the  knowledge  of  three  or  four 
centuries  ago.  To  most  people  the 
earth  was  at  that  time  all  in  all,  the  sun 
and  moon  and  stars  being  set  in  heaven 
merely  to  furnish  lamplight  to  our 
planet.  But  though  in  relation  to  the 
heavenly  bodies  the  earth’s  position  and 
importance  were  thus  exaggerated,  very 
inadequate  and  erroneous  notions  were 
entertained  regarding  the  shape  and 
magnitude  of  the  earth  itself.  Theo¬ 
logians  were  horrified  when  first  in¬ 
formed  that  our  planet  was  a  sphere. 
The  question  of  antipodes  exercised 
them  for  a  long  time,  most  of  them 
pouring  ridicule  on  the  idea  that  men 
could  exist  with  their  feet  turned  toward 
us,  and  with  their  heads  pointing  down¬ 
ward.  I  think  it  is  Sir  George  Airy  who 
refers  to  the  case  of  an  over-curious  in¬ 
dividual  asking  what  we  should  see  if 
we  went  to  the  edge  of  the  world  and 
looked  over.  That  the  earth  was  a  flat 
surface  on  which  the  sky  rested  was  the 
belief  entertained  by  the  founders  of  all 
our  great  religious  systems.  Even 
liberal  Protestant  theologians  stigma¬ 
tized  the  Copcrnican  theory  as  being 
”  built  on  fallible  phenomena  and  ad¬ 
vanced  by  many  arbitrary  assumptions 
against  evident  testimonies  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.”*  Newton  finally  placed  his  in¬ 
tellectual  crowbar  beneath  these  ancient 
notions,  and  heaved  tnem  into  irretriev¬ 
able  ruin. 

Then  it  was  that  penetrating  minds, 
seeing  the  nature  of  the  change  wrought 
by  the  new  astronomy  in  our  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  universe,  also  discerned  the 
difficulty,  if  not  the  impossibility,  of  ac¬ 
cepting  literally  the  Mosaic  account  of 
creation.  They  did  not  reject  it,  but 
they  assigned  to  it  a  meaning  entirely 
new.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  who  was  the 
personal  friend  of  Newton  and  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  his  theory,  threw  out  the  idea 
that  ”  possibly  the  six  days  of  creation 
- - - - - - - 

*  Such  was  the  view  of  Dr.  John  Owen,  who 
is  described  by  Cox  as  “  the  most  eminent  of 
the  Independent  divines.” 
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might  be  a  typical  representation  of 
some  greater  periods.”  Clarke’s  con¬ 
temporary,  .Dr.  Thomas  Burnet,  wrote 
with  greater  decision  in  the  same  strain. 
The  Sabbath  being  regarded  as  a 
shadow  or  type  of  that  heavenly  repose 
which  the  righteous  will  enjoy  when  this 
world  has  passed  away,  ”  so  these  six 
days  of  creation  are  so  many  periods  or 
millenniums  for  which  the  world  and 
the  toils  and  labors  of  our  present  state 
are  destined  to  endure.”*  The  Mosaic 
account  was  thus  reduced  to  a  poetic 
myth — a  view  which  afterward  found  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  vast  reveries  of  Hugh 
Miller. .  But  if  this  symbolic  interpreta¬ 
tion,  which  is  now  generally  accepted, 
be  the  true  one,  what  becomes  of  the 
Sabbath  day  ?  It  is  absolutely  without 
ecclesiastical  meaning ;  and  the  man 
who  was  executed  for  gathering  sticks 
on  that  day  must  be  regarded  as  the 
victim  of  a  rude  legal  rendering  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  epic. 

There  were  many  minor  offshoots  of 
discussion  from  the  great  central  con¬ 
troversy.  Bishop  Horsley  had  defined 
a  day  “  as  consisting  of  one  evening  and 
one  morning,  or,  as  the  Hebrew  words 
literally  import,  of  the  decay  of  light 
and  the  return  of  it.”  But  what,  then, 
it  was  asked,  becomes  of  the  Sabbath  in 
the  Arctic  regions,  where  light  takes  six 
months  to  ”  decay,”  and  as  long  to 
“return?”  Differences  of  longitiude, 
moreover,  render  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  at  the  same  hours  impossible. 
To  some  people  such  questions  might 
appear  trifling  ;  to  others  they  were  of 
the  gravest  import.  Whether  the  Sab¬ 
bath  should  stretA  from  sunset  to  sun¬ 
set,  or  from  midnight  to  midnight,  was 
also  a  subject  of  discussion.  Voices, 
moreover,  were  heard  refusing  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  propriety  of  the  change 
from  Saturday  to  Sunday,  and  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Seventh  Day  observance  was 
afterward  represented  by  a  sect.f  The 


*  Cox,  vol.  ii.  p.  2II,  note, 
f  Theopbili^  Brabourne,  a  sturdy  Puritan 
minister  of  Norfolk,  whom  Cox  regards  as  the 
founder  of  this  sect,  thus  argued  the  question 
in  1628  ;  “  And  now  let  me  propound  unto 
your  choice  these  two  days  :  the  Sabbath  day 
on  Saturday  or  the  Lord’s  Day  on  Sunday  ; 
and  keep  whether  ot  the  twain  you  shall  in 
conscience  find  the  more  safe.  If  you  keep 
the  Lord's  Day,  but  profane  the  Sabbath  day. 
you  walk  in  great  danger  and  peril  (to  say  the 
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earth’s  sphericity  and  rotation,  which 
had  at  first  been  received  with  such 
affright,  came  eventually  to  the  aid  of 
those  afflicted  with  qualms  and  difficul¬ 
ties  regarding  the  respective  claims  of 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  The  sun  appar¬ 
ently  moves  from  east  to  west.  Sup¬ 
pose,  then,  we  start  on  a  voyage  round 
the  world  in  a  westerly  direction.  In 
doing  so  we  sail  away,  as  it  were,  from 
the  sun,  which  follows  and  periodically 
overtakes  us,  reaching  the  meridian  of 
our  ship  each  succeeding  day  somewhat 
later  than  if  we  stood  still.  For  every 
15°  of  longitude  traversed  by  the  vessel 
the  sun  will  be  exactly  an  hour  late  ;  and 
after  the  ship  has  traversed  twenty-four 
times  15°,  or  360° — that  is  to  say,  the 
entire  circle  of  the  earth — the  sun  will  be 
exactly  a  day  behind.  Here,  then,  is 
the  expedient  suggested  by  Dr.  Wallis, 
F.R.S.,  Savilian  Professor  of  (leometry 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  to  quiet 
the  minds  of  those  in  doubt  regarding 
Saturday  observance.  He  recommends 
them  to  make  a  voyage  round  the  world, 
as  Sir  Francis  Drake  did,  “  going  out  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  westward  by  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  to  the  East  Indies, 
and  then  from  the  east,  returning  by 
the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope  homeward,  and 
let  them  keep  their  Saturday-Sabbalh  all 
the  way.  When  they  come  home  to 
England  they  will  find  their  Saturday  to 
fall  upon  our  Sunday,  and  they  may 
thenceforth  continue  to  observe  their 
Saturday- Sabbath  on  the  same  day  with 
us  !” 

Large  and  liberal  minds  were  drawn 
into  this  Sabbatarian  conflict,  but  they 
were  not  the  majority.  Between  the 
booming  of  the  bigger  guns  we  have  an 
incessant  clatter  of  small  arms.  We 
ought  not  to  judge  superior  men  with¬ 
out  reference  to  the  spirit  of  their  age. 
This  is  an  influence  from  which  they 
cannot  escape,  and  so  far  as  it  extenu¬ 
ates  their  errors  it  ought  to  be  pleaded 
in  their  favor.  Even  the  atrocities  of 
the  individual  excite  less  abhorrence 


least)  of  transirressing  one  of  God’s  eternal 
and  inviolable  laws — the  Fourth  Command¬ 
ment.  But,  on  the  other  side,  if  you  keep  the 
Sabbath  day,  though  you  profane  the  Lord’s 
Day,  you  are  out  of  all  gunshot  and  danger, 
for  so  you  transgress  no  law  at  all,  since  neither 
Christ  nor  his  apostles  did  ever  leave  any  law 
for  it." 
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when  they  are  seen  to  be  the  outgrowth 
of  his  time.  *  But  the  most  fatal  error 
that  could  be  committed  by  the  leaders 
of  religious  thought  is  the  attempt  to 
force  into  their  own  age  conceptions 
which  have  lived  their  life,  and  come  to 
their  natural  end,  in  preceding  ages. 
History  is  the  record  of  a  vast  experi¬ 
mental  investigation — of  a  search  by 
man  after  the  best  conditions  of  exist¬ 
ence.  The  Puritan  attempt  was  a  grand 
experiment.  It  had  to  be  made. 
Sooner  or  later  the  question  must  have 
forced  itself  upon  earnest  believers  pos¬ 
sessed  of  power.  Is  it  not  possible  to 
rule  the  world  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  God  as  revealed  in  the  Bible  ? 
Is  it  not  possible  to  make  human  life 
the  copy  of  a  divine  pattern  ?  The 
question  could  only  have  occurred  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  more  exalted 
minds.  But  instead  of  working  upon 
the  inner  forces  and  convictions  of  men, 
legislation  presented  itself  as  a  speedier 
way  to  the  attainment  of  the  desired 
end.  To  legislation,  therefore,  the 
Puritans  resorted.  Instead  of  guiding, 
they  repressed,  and  thus  pitted  them¬ 
selves  against  the  unconquerable  im¬ 
pulses  of  human  nature.  Believing  that 
nature  to  be  depraved,  they  felt  them¬ 
selves  logically  warranted  in  putting  it 
in  irons.  But  they  failed  ;  and  their 
failure  ought  to  be  a  warning  to  their 
successors. 

Another  error,  of  a  far  graver  charac¬ 
ter  than  that  just  noticed,  may  receive  a 
passing  mention  here.  At  the  time  when 
the  Sabbath  controversy  was  hottest, 
and  the  arm  of  the  law  enforcing  the 
claims  of  the  Sabbath  strongest  and  most 
unsparing,  another  subject  profoundly 
stirred  the  religious  mind  of  Scotland. 
A  grave  and  serious  nation,  believing 
intensely  in  its  Bible,  found  therein  re¬ 
corded  the  edicts  of  the  Almighty  against 
witches,  wizards,  and  familiar  spirits, 
and  were  taught  by  their  clergy  that 
such  edicts  still  held  good.  The  same 
belief  had  overspread  the  rest  of  Chris¬ 
tendom,  but  in  Scotland  it  was  intensi¬ 
fied  by  the  rule  of  Puritanism  and  the 
natural  earnestness  of  the  people.  I 
have  given  you  a  sample  of  the  devilish 
cruelties  practised  on  the  Christians  at 
Smyrna.  These  tortures  were  far  less 
shocking  than  those  inflicted  upon 
witches  in  Scotland.  I  say  less  shock¬ 


ing  because  the  victims  at  Smyrna 
courted  martyrdom.  They  counted  the 
sufferings  of  this  present  time  as  not 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  to 
be  revealed,  while  the  sufferers  for  witch¬ 
craft,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  agonies, 
felt  themselves  God-forsaken,  and  saw 
before  them,  instead  of  the  glories  of 
heaven,  the  infinite  tortures  of  hell.  Not 
to  the  fall  of  Sarmatia,  but  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  witches  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  ought  to  be  applied  the  words  of 
your  poet  Campbell  ; 

Oh  !  bloodiest  picture  in  the  book  of  time  ! 

The  mind  sits  in  sackcloth  and  ashes 
while  contemplating  the  scenes  so  pow¬ 
erfully  described  by  Mr.  Lecky  in  his 
chapter  on  Magic  and  Witchcraft.  But 
1  will  dwell  no  iurther  upon  these  trage¬ 
dies  than  to  point  out  how  terrible  are 
the  errors  which  our  clergy  may  commit 
alter  they  have  once  subscribed  to  the 
creed  and  laws  of  Judaism,  and  consti¬ 
tuted  themselves  the  legal  exponents  and 
interpreters  of  those  laws.* 

Turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  where  God’s  alleged  dealings  with 
the  Israelites  are  recorded,  it  strikes  one 
with  amazement  that  such  writings 
should  be  considered  binding  upon  us. 
'I’he  overmastering  strength  of  habit,  the 
power  of  early  education — possibly  a  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  claims  of  reason  involved  in 
the  very  constitution  of  the  mental  or¬ 
gan — are  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
learned  men  are  still  to  be  found  willing 
to  devote  their  time  and  endowments” to 
these  writings,  under  the  assumption 
that  they  are  not  human  but  divine.  As 
an  ancient  book,  claiming  the  same  ori¬ 
gin  as  other  books,  the  Old  Testament 
is  without  a  rival,  but  its  unnatural  exal¬ 
tation  provokes  recoil  and  rejection. 
Leviticus,  for  example,  when  read  in  the 
light  of  its  owm  age,  is  full  of  interest 
and  instruction.*  We  see  there  de¬ 
scribed  the  efforts  of  the  best  men  then 
existing  to  civilize  the  rude  society 
around  them.  Violence  is  restrained 
by  violence  medicinally  applied.  Pas¬ 
sion  is  checked,  truth  and  justice  are 


*  The  sufferings  of  reputed  witches  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
early  Christians,  might  be  traced  to  panics  and 
passions  similar  in  kind  to  those  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  atrocities  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  in 
France. 
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extolled,  and  all  in  a  manner  suited  to 
th^  needs  of  a  barbarian  host.  But 
read  in  the  light  of  our  age,  its  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  deity  are  seen  to  be  shock¬ 
ingly  mean,  and  many  of  its  ordinances 
brutal.  Foolishness  is  far  too  weak  a 
word  to  apply  to  any  attempt  to  force 
upon  a  scientific  age  the  edicts  of  a  Jew¬ 
ish  lawgiver.  The  doom  of  such  an  at¬ 
tempt  is  sure  ;  and  if  the  destruction  of 
things  really  precious  should  be  involved 
in  its  failure,  the  blame  will  justly  be  as¬ 
cribed  to  those  who  obstinately  persisted 
in  the  attempt.  Let  us  then  cherish  our 
Sunday  as  an  inheritance  derived  from 
the  wisdom  of  the  past  ;  but  let  it  be 
understood  that  we  cherish  it  because  it 
is  in  principle  reasonable,  and  in  prac¬ 
tice  salutary.  Let  us  uphold  it  because 
it  commends  itself  to  that  “  light  of  na¬ 
ture”  which,  despite  the  catastrophe  in 
Eden,  the  most  famous  theologians  men¬ 
tion  with  respect,  and  not  because  it  is 
enjoined  by  the  thunders  of  Sinai.  We 
have  surely  heard  enough  of  divine  sanc¬ 
tions  founded  upon  myths,  which,  how¬ 
ever  beautiful  and  touching  when  re¬ 
garded  from  the  proper  point  of  view, 
are  seen,  when  cited  for  our  guidance  as 
matters  of  fact,  to  offer  warrant  and  con¬ 
donation  for  the  greatest  crimes,  or  to 
sink  to  the  level  of  the  most  palpable 
absurdities.* 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  theological 
discussions,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
how  character  colors  religious  feeling 
and  conduct.  The  reception  into 
C'hrist’s  kingdom  has  been  emphatically 
described  as  being  born  again.  A  cer¬ 
tain  likeness  of  feature  among  Christians 
ought,  one  would  think,  to  result  from  a 
common  spiritual  parentage.  But  the 
likeness  is  not  observed.  Christian  com¬ 
munities  embrace  some  of  the  loftiest 

*  Melanchthon  writes  finely  thus  :  Where¬ 
fore  our  decision  is  this^  that  those  precepts 
which  learned  men  have  committed  to  writing, 
transcribing  them  from  the  common  reason 
and  common  feelings  of  human  nature,  are  to 
be  accounted  as  no  less  divine  than  those  con¬ 
tained  in  the  tables  of  Moses.” — Dugald  Stew¬ 
art's  translation.  Henestenberg  quotes  from 
the  same  reformer  as  follows :  ”  The  law  of 
Moses  is  not  binding  upon  us,  though  some 
things  which  the  law  contains  are  binding,  be¬ 
cause  they  coincide  with  the  law  of  nature.” — 
See  Cox,  vol.  t.  p.  389.  The  Catechism  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  expresses  a  similar  view. 
There  are,  then,  ”  data  of  ethics”  over  and 
above  the  revealed  ones. 


and  many  of  the  lowest  of  mankind.  It 
may  be  urged  that  the  lofty  ones  only 
are  truly  religious.  To  this  it  is  to  be 
replied  that  the  others  are  often  as  re¬ 
ligious  as  their  natures  permit  them  to 
be.  Character  is  here  the  overmastering 
force.  That  religion  should  influence 
life  in  a  high  way  implies  the  pre-exist¬ 
ence  of  natural  dignity.  This  is  the 
mordant  which  fixes  the  religious  dye. 
He  who  is  capable  of  feeling  the  finer 
glow  of  religion  would  possess  a  substra¬ 
tum  available  for  all  the  relations  of  life, 
even  if  his  religion  were  taken  'away. 
Religion,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not 
charm  away  malice,  or  make  good  defects 
of  character.  I  have  already  spoken  of 
persecution  in  its  meaner  forms.  On 
the  lower  levels  of  theological  warfare 
such  are  commonly  resorted  to.  If  you 
reject  a  dogma  on  intellectual  grounds, 
it  is  because  there  is  a  screw  loose  in 
your  morality  ;  some  personal  sin  besets 
and  blinds  you  ;  the  intellect  is  captive 
to  a  corrupt  heart.  Thus  good  men  have 
been  often  calumniated  by  others  who 
were  not  good  ;  thus  frequently  have  the 
noble  become  a  target  for  the  wicked 
and  the  mean.  With  the  advance  of 
public  intelligence  the  day  of  such  as¬ 
sailants  is  happily  drawing  to  a  close. 

These  reflections,  which  connect 
themselves  with  reminiscences  outside 
the  Sabbath  controversy,  have  been  more 
immediately  prompted  by  the  aspersions 
cast  by  certain  Sabbatarians  upon  those 
who  differ  from  them.  Mr.  Cox  notices 
and  reproves  some  of  these.  According 
to  the  Scottish  Sabbath  .Alliance,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  all  who  say  that  the  Sabbath  was  an 
exclusively  Jewish  institution,  including, 
be  it  noted,  such  men  as  Jeremy  Taylor 
and  Milton,  “  clearly  prove  either  their 
dishonesty  or  ignorance,cr  inability  to  com¬ 
prehend  a  very  plain  and  simple  subject.” 
This  becomes  real  humor  when  we  com¬ 
pare  the  speakers  with  the  persons  spoken 
of.  A  distinguished  English  dissenter, 
who  deals  in  a  lustrous  but  rather  cloudy 
logic,  declares  that  whoever  asks  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  divine  appointment  of 
the  Christian  Sabbath  ”  is  blinded  by  a 
moral  cause  to  those  exquisite  pencil- 
lings,  to  those  unobtruded  vestiges,  which 
furnish  their  clearest  testimony  to  this 
Institute.”  A  third  writer  charitably 
professes  his  readiness  ”  to  admit,  in 
reference  to  this  and  many  other  duties. 
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that  it  is  quite  a  possible  thing  for  a 
mind  that  is  desirous  of  evading  the  evi¬ 
dence  regarding  it  to  succeed  in  doing 
so.”  A  fourth  luminary,  whose  knowl¬ 
edge  obviously  extends  to  the  mind  and 
methods  of  the  Almighty,  exclaims,  ”  Is 
it  not  a  principle  of  God’s  Word  in  many 
cases  to  give  enough  and  no  more— to 
satisfy  the  devout,  not  to  overpower  the 
uncandid  ?"  It  is  of  course  as  easy  as  it  is 
immoral  to  argue  thus  ;  but  the  day  is 
fast  approaching  when  the  most  atrabili¬ 
ous  presbyter  will  not  venture  to  use 
such  language.  Let  us  contrast  with  it 
the  utterance  of  a  naturally  sweet  and 
wholesome  mind.  “  Since  all  Jewish 
festivals,  new  moons,  and  Sabbaths,” 
says  the  celebrated  Dr.  Isaac  Watts, 
"  are  abolished  by  St.  Paul’s  authority  ; 
since  the  religious  observation  of  days  in 
the  14th  chapter  to  the  Romans,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  is  represented  as  a  matter  of  doubt¬ 
ful  disputation  ;  since  the  observation  of 
the  Lord’s  Day  is  not  built  upon  any 
express  or  plain  institution  by  Christ  or 
His  apostles  in  the  New  'I'estament,  but 
rather  on  examples  and  probable  infer¬ 
ences,  and  on  the  reasons  and  relations 
of  things — I  can  never  pronounce  any¬ 
thing  hard  or  severe  upon  any  fellow- 
Christian  who  maintains  real  piety  in 
heart  and  life,  though  his  opinion  on  this 
subject  may  be  very  different  from 
mine.”  'I'hus  through  the  theologian 
radiates  the  gentleman. 

Up  to  the  end  of  eighteenth  century 
the  catalogue  of  Mr.  Cox  embraces  320 
volumes  and  publications.  It  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  patient  labor,  while  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  writer,  which  are  distrib¬ 
uted  throughout  the  catalogue^  illustrate 
both  his  intellectual  penetration  and  his 
reverent  cast  of  mind.  He  wrought  hard 
and  worthily  with  a  pure  and  noble  aim. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Cox 
at  Dundee  in  1867,  when  the  British 
Association  met  there,  and  I  could  then 
discern  the  earnestness  with  which  he 
desired  to  see  his  countrymen  relieved 
from  the  Sabbath  incubus,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  moderation  and  care  for 
the  feelings  of  others  with  which  he  ad¬ 
vocated  his  views.  He  has  also  given 
us  a  rapid  “  Sketch  of  the  Chief  Contro¬ 
versies  about  the  Sabbath  in  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century.”  The  sketch  is  more 
compressed  than  the  catalogue,  and  the 
changes  of  thought  in  passing  from  au- 
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thor  to  author,  being  more  rapid,  are 
more  bewildering.  It  is  to  a  great  extent 
what  I  have  already  called  a  clatter  of 
small  arms,  mingled  with  the  occasional 
discharges  of  mightier  guns.  One  thing 
is  noticeable  and  regrettable  in  these  dis¬ 
cussions,  namely,  the  unwise  and  undis¬ 
criminating  way  in  which  different  Sun¬ 
day  occupations  are  classed  together  and 
condemned.  Bishop  Blomfield,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  seriously  injures  his  case  when 
he  places  drinking  in  gin-shops  and  sail¬ 
ing  in  steamboats  in  the  same  category. 

I  remember  some  years  ago  standing  by 
the  Thames  at  Putney  with  my  lamented 
friend.  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  when  a  steam¬ 
boat  on  the  river,  with  its  living  freight, 
passed  us.  Practically  acquainted  with 
the  moral  and  physical  influence  of  pure 
oxygen,  my  friend  exclaimed,  ”  What  a 
blessing  for  these  people  to  be  able  thus 
to  escape  from  London  into  the  fresh  air 
of  the  country  !”  I  hold  the  physician 
to  have  been  right  and,  with  all  respect, 
the  bishop  to  have  been  wrong. 

Bishop  Blomfield  also  condemns  re¬ 
sorting  to  tea-gardens  on  Sunday.  But 
we  may  be  sure  that  it  is  not  the  gar¬ 
dens,  but  the  minds  which  the  people 
bring  to  them  which  produce  disorder. 
These  minds  possess  the  culture  of  the 
city,  to  which  the  bishop  seems  disposed 
to  confine  them.  Wisely  and  soberly 
conducted — and  it  is  perfectly  possible 
to  conduct  them  wisely  and  soberly — 
such  places  might  be  converted  into 
aids  toward  a  life  which  the  bishop 
would  commend.  Purification  and  im¬ 
provement  are  often  possible  where  ex¬ 
tinction  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable. 

I  have  spent  many  a  Sunday  afternoon 
in  the  public  gardens  of  the  little  univer¬ 
sity  town  of  Marburg,  in  the  company 
of  intellectual  men  and  cultivated 
women,  without  observing  a  single  oc¬ 
currence  which,  as  regards  morality, 
might  not  be  permitted  in  the  bishop’s 
drawing-room.  I  will  add  to  this 
another  observation  made  at  Dresden 
on  a  Sunday,  after  the  suppression  of  the 
insurrection  by  the  Prussian  soldiery  in 
1849.  The  victorious  troops  were  en¬ 
camped  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  and 
this  is  how  they  occupied  themselves. 
Some  were  engaged  in  physical  games 
and  exercises  which  in  England  would 
be  considered  innocent  in  the  extreme  ; 
some  were  conversing  sociably  ;  some 
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singing  the  songs  of  Uhland,  while  others, 
from  elevated  platforms,  recited  to  lis¬ 
tening  groups  poems  and  passages  from 
Goethe  and  Schiller.  Through  this 
crowd  of  military  men  passed  and  re¬ 
passed  the  girls  of  the  city,  linked  to¬ 
gether  with  their  arms  round  each 
other’s  necks.  During  hours  of  obser¬ 
vation  1  heard  no  word  which  was  unfit 
for  a  modest  ear  ;  while  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end  I  failed  to  notice  a  single 
case  of  intoxication.* 

Here  we  touch  the  core  of  the 
whole  matter — the  appeal  to  experience. 
Sabbatical  rigor  has  been  tried,  and  the 
question  is  ;  Have  its  results  been  so 
conducive  to  good  morals  and  national 
happiness  as  to  render  criminal  every 
attempt  to  modify  it  ?  The  advances 
made  in  all  kinds  of  knowledge  in  this 
our  age  are  known  to  be  enormous  ; 
and  the  public  desire  for  instruction, 
which  the  intellectual  triumphs  of  the 
time  naturally  and  inevitably  arouse,  is 
commensurate  with  the  growth  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  Must  this  desire,  which  is  the 
motive  power  of  all  real  and  healthy 
progress,  be  quenched  or  left  unsatis¬ 
fied  lest  Sunday  observances,  unknown 
to  the  early  Christians,  repudiated  by 
the  heroes  of  the  Reformation,  and  in¬ 
sisted  upon  for  the  first  time  during  a 
period  of  national  gloom  and  suffering  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  should  be  in¬ 
terfered  with  ?  To  justify  this  position 
the  demonstration  of  the  success  of  Sab¬ 
batarianism  must  be  complete.  Is  it  so  ? 
Are  w'e  so  much  better  than  other  na¬ 
tions  who  have  neglected  to  adopt  our 
rules  that  we  can  point  to  the  working 
of  these  rules  in  the  past  as  a  conclusive 
reason  for  maintaining  them  immovable 
in  the  future  ?  The  answer  must  be,  No. 
My  Sabbatarian  friends,  you  have  no 
ground  to  stand  upon.  I  say  friends, 
for  I  would  far  rather  have  you  as  friends 
than  as  enemies — far  rather  see  you  con¬ 
verted  than  annihilated.  You  possess  a 
strength  and  earnestness  with  which  the 
world  cannoifdispense  ;  but  to  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  anything  permanently  good,  that 
strength  and  earnestness  must  build  upon 
the  sure  foundation  of  human  nature. 


*  The  late  Mr.  Joseph  Kay,  as  Travelling 
Bachelor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  has 
borne  strong  and  earnest  testimony  to  the 
humanizing  and  civilizing  influence"  of  the 
Sunday  recreations  of  the  German  people. 
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This  is  that  law  of  the  universe  spoken 
of  so  frequently  by  your  illustrious 
countryman,  Mr.  Cailyle,  to  quarrel 
with  which  is  to  provoke  and  precipitate 
ruin.  Join  with  us  then  in  our  endeav¬ 
ors  to  turn  our  Sundays  to  better  account. 
Back  with  your  support  the  moderate 
and  considerate  demands  of  the  Sunday 
Society,  which  scrupulously  avoids  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  hours  devoted  by  com¬ 
mon  consent  to  public  worship.  Offer 
the  museum,  the  picture  gallery,  and  the 
public  garden  as  competitors  to  the 
public  house.  By  so  doing  you  will  fall 
in  with  the  spirit  of  your  time,  and  row 
with,  instead  of  against,  the  resistless  cur¬ 
rent  along  which  man  is  borne  to  his 
destiny. 

Most  of  you  here  are  Liberals  ;  per¬ 
haps  Radicals,  perhaps  even  Democrats 
or  Republicans.  I  am  a  Conservative. 
The  first  requisite  of  true  conservatism 
is  foresight.  Humanity  grows,  and  fore¬ 
sight  secures  room  for  future  expansion. 
In  your  walks  in  the  country  you  some¬ 
times  see  a  wall  built  round  a  growing 
tree.  So  much  the  worse  for  the  wall, 
which  is  sure  to  be  rent  and  ruined  by 
the  energy  which  it  opposes.  We  have 
here  represented  not  a  true,  but  a  false 
and  ignorant  conservatism.  The  real 
conservative  looks  ahead  and  prepares 
for  the  inevitable.  He  forestalls  revolu¬ 
tion  by  securing,  in  due  time,  sufficient 
amplitude  for  the  national  vibrations. 
He  is  a  wrong-headed  statesman  who  im¬ 
poses  his  notions,  however  right  in  the 
abstract,  on  a  nation  unprepared  for 
them.  He  is  no  statesman  at  all  who, 
without  seeking  to  interpret  and  guide  it 
in  advance,  merely  waits  for  the  more  or 
less  coarse  expression  of  the  popular 
will,  and  then  constitutes  himself  its 
vehicle.  Untimeliness  is  sure  to  be  the 
characteristic  of  the  work  of  such  a 
statesman.  la  virtue  of  the  position 
which  he  occupies,  his  knowledge  and 
insight  ought  to  be  in  advance  of  the 
public  knowledge  and  insight  ;  and  his 
action,  in  like  degree,  ought  to  precede 
and  inform  public  action.  This  is  what 
I  want  my  Sabbatarian  friends  to  bear 
in  mind.  If  they  look  abroad  from  the 
vantage  ground  which  they  occupy,  they 
can  hardly  fail  to  discern  that  the  intel¬ 
lect  of  this  country  is  gradually  ranging 
itself  upon  our  side.  Statesmen,  clergy¬ 
men,  philosophers,  and  moralists  are 
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joining  our  standard.  Whether,  there¬ 
fore,  those  to  whom  I  appeal  hear,  or 
whether  they  forbear,  we  are  sure  to  un¬ 
lock,  for  the  public  good,  the  doors  of  the 
museums  and  galleries  which  we  have 
purchased,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
which  we  pay.  But  I  would  have  them 
not  only  prepare  for  the  coming  change, 
but  to  aid  and  further  it  by  anticipation. 
They  will  thus,  in  a  new  fashion, 
“dish  the  Whigs,”  prove  themselves 
men  of  foresight  and  common -sense,  and 
obtain  a  fresh  lease  of  the  respect  of  the 
community. 

As  the  years  roll  by,  the  term  “  ma¬ 
terialist”  will  lose  more  and  more  of  its 
evil  connotation  ;  for  it  will  be  more  and 
more  seen  and  acknowledged  that  the 
true  spiritual  nature  of  man  is  bound  up 
with  his  material  condition.  Whole¬ 
some  food,  pure  air,  cleanliness — hard 
work  if  you  will,  but  also  fair  rest  and 
recreation — these  are  necessary  not  only 
to  physical  but  to  spiritual  well-being. 
The  seed  of  the  spirit  is  cast  in  vain 
amid  stones  and  thorns,  and  thus  your 
best  utterances  become  idle  words  when 
addressed  to  the  acclimatized  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  our  slums  and  alleys.  Drunk¬ 
enness  ruins  the  substratum  of  resolu¬ 
tion.  The  physics  of  the  drunkard’s 
brain  are  incompatible  with  moral 
strength.  Here  your  first  care  ought  to 
be  to  cleanse  and  improve  the  organ. 
Break  the  sot’s  associations  ;  change  his 
environment  ;  alter  his  nutrition  ;  dis¬ 
place  his  base  imaginations  by  thoughts 
drawn  from  the  purer  sources  which  we 
seek  to  render  accessible  to  him.  For 
two  centuries,  I  am  told,  the  Scottish 
clergy  have  proclaimed  walking  on  Sun¬ 
day  to  be  an  act  of  "  heaven-daring 
profaneness — an  impious  encroachment 
on  the  inalienable  prerogative  of  the 
Lord  God.”  Such  language  is  now  out 
of  date.  If  we  could  establish  Sunday 
tramways  between  our  dens  of  filth  and 
iniquity  and  the  nearest  green  fields,  we 
should,  in  so  doing,  be  preaching  a  true 
gospel.  And  not  only  the  denizens  of 
our  slums,  but  the  proprietors  of  our 
factories  and  counting-houses,  might, 
perhaps,  be  none  the  worse  for  an  occa¬ 
sional  excursion  in  the  company  of  those 
whom  they  employ.  A  most  blessed  in¬ 
fluence  would  also  be  shed  upon  the 
clergy  if  they  were  enabled  from  time  to 
time  to  change  their  “  sloth  urbane”  for 
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healthy  action  on  heath  or  mountain. 
Baxter  was  well  aware  of  the  soothing 
influence  of  fields,  and  countries,  and 
walks  and  gardens,  on  a  fretted  brain. 
Jeremy  Taylor  showed  a  profound  knowl¬ 
edge  of  human  nature  when  he  wrote 
thus  :  “  It  is  certain  that  all  which  can 

innocently  make  a  man  cheerful  does 
also  make  him  charitable.  For  grief  and 
age  and  sickness  and  weariness,  these 
are  peevish  and  troublesome  ;  but  mirth 
and  cheerfulness  are  content  and  civil 
and  compliant  and  communicative,  and 
love  to  do  good  and  swell  up  to  felicity 
only  upon  the  wings  of  charity.  Upon 
this  account,  here  is  pleasure  enough  for 
a  Christian  at  present ;  and  if  a  facete 
discourse,  and  an  amicable  friendly 
mirth,  can  refresh  the  spirit  and  take  it 
off  from  the  vile  temptation  of  peevish, 
despairing,  uncomplying  melancholy,  it 
must  needs  be  innocent  and  commend¬ 
able.”  I  do  not  know  whether  you  ever 
read  Thomas  Hood’s  “  Ode  to  Rae  Wil¬ 
son,”  with  an  extract  from  which  I  will 
close  this  address.  Hood  was  a  humor¬ 
ist,  and  to  some  of  our  graver  theologi¬ 
ans  might  appear  a  mere  feather-head. 
But  those  who  have  read  his  more 
serious  works  will  have  discerned  in  him 
a  vein  of  deep  poetic  pathos.  I  hardly 
know  anything  finer  than  the  apostrophe 
in  which  he  turns  from  those 

That  bid  you  baulk 
A  Sunday  walk. 

And  shun  God’s  work  as  you  should  shun  your 
own  ; 

to  the  description  of  what  Sunday 
might  be,  and  is,  to  him  who  is  compe¬ 
tent  to  enjoy  it  aright. 

Thrice  blessed,  rather,  is  the  man,  with  whom 
The  gracious  prodigality  of  nature. 

The  balm,  the  bliss,  the  beauty,  and  the  bloom. 
The  bounteous  providence  in  ev’ry  feature. 
Recall  the  good  Creator  to  his  creature. 
Making  all  earth  a  fane,  all  heav'n  its  dome  ! 
To  his  tuned  spirit  the  wild  heather-bells 
Ring  Sabt»ih  knells  ; 

The  jubilate  of  the  soaring  lark 
Is  chant  of  clerk  ; 

For  choir,  the  thrush  and  the  gregarious  lin¬ 
net  ; 

The  sod’s  a  cushion  for  his  pious  want ; 

And,  consecrated  by  the  heav’n  within  it. 

The  sky-blue  pool,  a  font 
Each  cloud-capp’d  mountain  is  a  holy  altar  ; 
An  organ  breathes  in  every  grove  ; 

And  the  full  heart’s  a  Psalter, 

Rich  in  deep  hymns  of  gratitude  and  love  ! 
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James,  first  Earl  Stanhope,  distin¬ 
guished  himself  during  the  reigns  of  Wil¬ 
liam  III.  Anne,  and  George  I.  as  a  sol¬ 
dier,  statesman,  and  diplomatist.  His 
son,  Philip,  who  succeeded  him,  was  a 
man  equally  remarkable  for  his  mathe¬ 
matical  attainments  and  his  liberal  po¬ 
litical  opinions.  His  son,  again,  Charles 
— third  earl — had  more  genius  than  the 
other  two  put  together,  though  it  was 
accompanied  by  an  extraordinary  eccen¬ 
tricity  of  character.  His  mechanical 
inventions  were  numerous.  Among 
them  were  a  form  of  printing  press, 
which  still  bears  his  name,  an  improved 
lock-system  for  canals,  and  two  curious 
calculating  machines,  one  of  which  per¬ 
formed  addition  and  subtraction,  the 
other  multiplication  and  division.  In 
politics  he  was  an  ardent  Republican, 
and  wrote  a  reply — able  enough  from 
his  point  of  view — to  Burke’s  “  Reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  French  Revolution.”  He 
married  a  daughter  of  the  great  Lord 
Chatham,  and  a  sister  of  the,  perhaps, 
no  less  great  William  Pitt. 

Hester  Stanhope  was  the  first  child 
bom  of  this  marriage.  She  came  into 
the  world  in  1776.  Four  years  later,  she 
and  her  two  younger  sisters,  Griselda  and 
Lucy,  lost  their  mother.  Their  father, 
in  the  following  year,  married  a  second 
By  his  second  wife  he  had  three  sons. 

Little  Hester  and  her  sisters,  during 
their  early  childhood,  were  left  much  to 
the  management  of  governesses  and 
maidservants.  Their  stepmother  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  world  and  its  pleasures.  It 
would  seem  that,  when  in  London,  she 
rose  at  ten,  and  spent  the  morning  in 
having  her  hair  dressed  by  a  French 
coiffeur^  visits,  dinner,  the  opera,  and 
card  parties  occupying  the  remainder 
of  the  day.  Their  father  was  absorbed 
in  his  scientific  pursuits,  and  took  but 
little  notice  of  them. 

As  for  her  Swiss  governesses.  Lady 
Hester  found  their  rule  intolerable,  and, 
in  after  years,  denounced  their  system 
of  training  in  no  measured  language. 
They  subjected  her  to  torture  with  the 
back-board,  squeezed  in  her  waist  to 
what  app>eared  to  them  a  proper  degree 
of  slimness,  and,  worst  of  all,  endeavored 
to  flatten  her  foot  by  pressure— that  foot 
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the  instep  of  which  was  so  high  that  "  a 
kitten  could  walk  under  the  sole  of  it  !” 
Like  all  precocious  children,  she  was  ^ 
constantly  asking  embarrassing  ques¬ 
tions,  and  as  constantly  being  told  that, 
on  the  topics  she  had  chosen  for  in¬ 
quiry,  she  must  remain  uninformed  till 
she  grew  older.  In  spite  of  these  checks 
to  perfect  knowledge,  which  irritated 
her  considerably,  she  managed  to  lead  a 
happy  life  enough.  Her  lessons  were 
no  trouble  to  her.  She  passed  her 
leisure  hours  in  riding  or  roaming  about 
the  delightful  grounds  of  Chevjning,  and 
in  building  castles  in  the  air. 

She  grew  up  handsome. 

“  At  twenty,"  she  said  of  herself  when  talk¬ 
ing  over  old  times,  "  my  complexion  was  like 
alabaster,  and  at  five  paces  distance  the  sharp¬ 
est  eye  could  not  distinguish  my  pearl  necklace 
from  my  skin  ;  my  lips  were  of  such  a  beauti¬ 
ful  carnation  that,  without  vanity,  I  can  affirm 
that  very  few  women  had  the  like.  A  dark 
blue  shade  under  the  eyes,  and  the  blue  veins 
that  were  observable  through  the  transparent 
skin,  heightened  the  brilliancy  of  my  features. 
Nor  were  the  roses  wanting  in  my  cheeks  ;  and 
to  all  this  was  added  a  permanency  in  my  looks 
that  fatigue  of  no  sort  could  impair." 

Her  powers  of  conversation  were  to 
match,  and  she  had  as  high  an  opinion 
of  them  as  of  her  personal  attractions. 

“  In  my  language,”  she  declared, 

"  there  was  something  striking  and 
original  that  caught  everybody’s  atten¬ 
tion.” 

Her  father’s  republican  mania  ad¬ 
vanced  apace.  It  had  already  driven 
him  to  the  commission  of  strange  actions. 
He  had  put  down  his  carriage  and 
horses,  had  caused  his  arms  and  coronet 
to  be  removed  from  his  plate,  and  had 
consigned  to  a  garret  some  splendid 
Spanish  tapestry,  with  which  one  of  the 
rooms  at  Chevening  was  hung,  on  the 
ground  that  such  furniture  was  “  aris- 
tocratical.”  He  resolved  to  have  his 
two  younger  sons,  now  growing  up,  ap¬ 
prenticed  to  trades.  His  two  younger 
daughters  escaped  from  his  control  by 
marrying ;  but  Lady  Hester,  who  re¬ 
mained  beneath  his  roof  until  she  was 
twenty-four,  at  length  received  such 
harsh  treatment  at  his  hands  that  she 
quitted  Chevening  for  good  in  1800,  and 
went  to  live  with  her  maternal  grand- 
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mother,  the  Dowager  Lady  Chatham, 
at  Burton  Pynsent,  in  Somersetshire. 
Here  she  found  a  comfortable  home, 
with  sober,  staid,  yet  kind  companion¬ 
ship,  and  what  slie  valued  perhaps  more 
than  all — unrestricted  liberty.  Her 
frank,  fearless  disposition  made  her  a 
favorite  among  the  neighbors.  She  was 
a  daring  horsewoman,  and  thought  noth¬ 
ing  of  breaking  in  young  animals  which 
nobody  else  would  venture  to  mount. 
She  went  up  occasionally  to  town,  and 
was  there  introduced  to  her  kinsman 
Lord  Camelford,  who,  being  a  notorious 
bully,  and  a  skilful  marksman,  was  the 
terror  of  the  milder  portion  of  male  so¬ 
ciety.*  'i'his  strange  man  seems  to  have 
had  a  power  of  fascinating  those  with 
whom  he  sympathized.  Lady  Hester 
took  a  fancy  to  him,  and  he  to  her  ;  and 
old  l..ady  Chatham,  knowing  his  evil 
reputation,  was  in  alarm  lest  the  cousins 
should  make  a  match  of  it.  However, 
they  never  did.  His  crack-brained 
lordship  drove  the  dashing  Lady  Hester 
about  in  his  curricle,  and  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  nearly  strangled  before  her  eyes 
a  turnpike  gateman  who  had  tendered 
him  some  false  coppers  in  change. 
Another  day,  when  she  dined  with  a 
party  of  friends  at  Richmond,  he  placed 
several  of  his  carriages  at  her  disposal ; 
and  she,  writing  afterward  to  Mrs. 
Stapleton,  the  friend  and  companion  of 
her  grandmother,  to  record  the  event, 
says  : 

"  After  a  most  pleasant  dinner,  which  was 
made  particularly  so  by  some  of  the  prince’s 
regiment  joining  us  at  Richmond,  I  drove  Lord 
Camelford’s  curricle  back  to  town,  with  a 
smart  man  and  two  beaux  in  his  gig,  a  German 
wagon  and  four,  and  two  or  three  more  open 
carriages.  I  took  the  lead,  and  arrived  in  town 
about  eleven  at  night,  took  up  Lord  Camelford 
in  Bond  Street,  and  went  on  to  supper  at  Mrs. 
Egerton’8.”f 

In  March,  i8oi,  William  Pitt,  who 
for  seventeen  years  had  been  Prime  Min¬ 
ister,  resigned  on  the  question  of 
Catholic  Emancipation,  and  gave  place 
to  Mr.  Addington.  Freed  thus,  for  a 
space,  from  the  cares  of  office,  he  re¬ 
tired  to  Walmer  Castle,  his  residence  as 


*  Lord  Camelford  was  killed  by  Mr.  Best,  in 
a  duel  of  his  own  seeking,  four  years  after¬ 
ward. 

f  The  letter  from  which  this  is  an  extract 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  "  Me¬ 
moirs”  of  the  late  Lord  Combermere. 


Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and 
spent  his  time  in  farming  and  other 
country  pursuits.  He  was  visited  from 
time  to  time  by  a  few  chosen  friends  ; 
but  in  the  autumn  of  1802  a  new  sort  of 
guest  appeared,  in  the  person  of  his 
niece,  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  who  took 
Walmer  on  her  road  to  Dover,  where 
she  was  to  embark  for  a  tour  abroad 
with  her  Cheshire  friends  the  Egertons. 
The  visit,  though  brief,  was  a  success  in 
every  way.  A  day  or  two  before  leav¬ 
ing  the  castle,  again  addressing  Mrs. 
Stapleton,  she  expresses  herself  thus  : 

”  I  have  so  many  letters  to  write  in  Mr.  Pitt's 
absence  that  I  will  nut  enter  upon  his  praises, 
which  neither  roy  heart  nor  my  pen  could  do 
justice  to.  To  tell  you  how  happy  I  am  here 
in  his  society  would  be  paying  a  very  bad  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  powers  of  your  imagination.  I 
have  not  seen  a  female  face  since  I  arrived, 
only  just  that  society  I  should  always  like  to 
live  in — delightful  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Steele,  and 
Mr.  Canning.  I  love  the  friends  of  great  men 
as  much  as  I  hate  the  company  of  toadeaters.  ”* 

Lady  Hester  and  the  Egertons  spent 
several  months  abroad.  During  her 
absence  her  grandmother  died.  On  her 
return,  therefore,  to  this  country,  she 
had  no  home  to  which  to  go.  Being 
long  since  estranged  from  her  father, 
she  could  not  repair  to  Chevening. 

“  Of  her  two  uncles,”  writes  the  late  Lord 
Stanhope,  ”  Lord  Chatham,  since  the  death  of 
the  Dowager  Countess,  had  taken  the  charge  of 
another  and  an  orphan  niece.  Miss  Eliot. 
There  remained  to  Lady  Hester  only  the  hope 
of  Mr.  Pitt.  But  the  hope  founded  on  his  gen¬ 
erous  temper  was  at  once  fulfilled.  He  wel¬ 
comed  his  niece  to  his  house  as  her  permanent 
abode.”! 

A  man  cannot  change  his  mode  of  life 
suddenly  without  a  wrench.  A  con¬ 
firmed  bachelor,  calm  and  self-con¬ 
tained,  Pitt  had  found  solitude  quite 
tolerable  for  many  years,  and  no  doubt 
would  have  continued  to  find  it  so  had 
not  his  really  kind  heart  prompted  him 
to  befriend  his  sister’s  child.  As  for 
Lady  Hester,  the  new  sphere  on  which 
she  now  entered  was  one  in  which  she 
was  fairly  calculated  to  make  a  figure. 
Her  position  as  niece  and  constant  com¬ 
panion  of  so  great  a  statesman  (even 
when  in  retreat)  was  a  prominent  one  ; 
but  when,  a  year  later,  he  again  became 
Prime  Minister,  an  exciting  period  in  her 


*  “  Combermere  Memoirs” — Appendix, 
f  “  Life  of  William  Pitt,”  vol.  iv.  p.  85. 
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life  began.  Acting  as  assistant  private 
secretary  to  her  uncle,  she  was  well  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  plans  and  proceedings 
of  the  cabinet.  Expectant  peers,  and 
hunters  after  places  and  distinctions, 
fawned  on  her,  in  the  hope  of  reaching 
Pitt’s  ear  through  her.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  she  made,  as  she  certainly 
did,  many  enemies  while  her  reign 
lasted.  She  had  a  keen  sense  of  the 
ridiculous,  and  was  naturally  inclined  to 
satire.  Besides,  she  prided  herself  on 
her  blunt  way  of  saying  whatever  she 
thought.  Her  sharp  observations  and 
repartees,  as  related  by  herself,  are 
oftener  remarkable  for  rudeness  than  for 
wit. 

But  this  state  of  things  came  to  an 
end.  Pitt,  whose  health  had  been 
breaking  up  for  some  time,  received  his 
death-blow  in  the  news  of  Napoleon’s 
triumph  at  Austerlitz.  He  died  in  the 
following  month.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  was  both  fond  and  proud 
of  his  niece,  while  she  in  return  loved 
him  with  a  firm  affection  The  loss  of 
him  overwhelmed  her.  It  was  not  till  a 
month  of  tearless  grief  had  passed  that 
a  burst  of  weeping  relieved  her. 

She  now  removed  to  Montagu  Square, 
where  she  kept  house  for  her  half- 
brothers  Charles  and  James,  both  of 
whom  had  entered  the  army.  A  govern¬ 
ment  pension  of  £1200  a  year,  which 
had  been  conferred  on  her  in  compliance 
with  her  uncle’s  dying  request,  placed 
her  in  easy  circumstances.  The  change, 
however,  from  Downing  Street  and  Wal- 
mer  to  Montagu  Square,  from  a  con¬ 
spicuous  to  a  comparatively  obscure 
position,  was  sorely  felt.  What  was 
even  more  vexing  to  one  of  her  pride 
and  spirit  were  the  studied  slights  she 
had  to  encounter  at  the  hands  of  the 
many  whom  she  had  offended  in  her  in- 
.  fluential  days.  Among  these  was  the 
Prince  Regent  (afterward  George  IV.), 
who,  by  her  account,  turned  his  royal 
back  on  her,  and  cut  her,  on  the  first 
occasion  of  her  appearing  at  court  after 
Pitt’s  death. 

While  at  Walmer  in  1803,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  a  French  invasion  of  this 
country  from  Boulogne  was  expected. 
Lady  Hester  had  met  General  Sir  John 
Moore,  then  stationed  at  Sandgate.  The 
general  was  not  only  foremost  in  his  pro¬ 
fession,  but  handsome  in  person,  and 


winning  in  manner.  The  two  met  con¬ 
stantly  at  reviews  held  on  the  Kentish 
coast,  and  the  friendship  thus  begun 
seems  to  have  ri{>ened  into  a  warmer 
feeling  on  both  sides.  Her  official  life, 
with  its  various  excitements,  being  over, 
all  Lady  Hester’s  interest,  next  to  the 
welfare  of  her  brothers,  was  centred  in 
the  career  of  Moore,  who,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Peninsular  War,  was 
app>ointed  to  a  command  in  Spain.  An 
interesting  letter  which  he  wrote  her 
from  Salamanca  in  November,  1808,  has 
been  preserved.  In  it  he  speaks  in  the 
following  desponding  tone  of  his  pros¬ 
pects  against  the  French,  who  vastly 
outnumbered  the  English  fqrces,  and 
their  Spanish  allies  : 

“  We  are  in  a  scrape  ;  but  I  hope  we  shall 
have  spirit  to  get  out  of  it.  You  must,  however, 
be  prepared  to  hear  very  bad  news.  The  troops 
are  in  as  good  spirits  as  if  things  were  better  ; 
their  appearance  and  good  conduct  surprise  the 
green  Spaniards,  who  have  never  before  seen 
any  but  their  own  or  French  soldiers.  Fare¬ 
well  my  dear  Lady  Hester.  If  I  extricate  my¬ 
self,  and  those  with  me,  from  our  present  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  if  I  can  beat  the  French,  I  shall 
return  to  you  with  satisfaction  ;  but  if  not,  it 
will  be  better  that  I  should  never  quit  Spain.’’* 

On  the  1 6th  of  the  following  January 
he  fell  covered  with  glory  at  Corunna. 
To  Charles  Stanhope,  who  was  serving 
on  his  staff,  and  was  standing  by  him  as 
he  expired,  he  uttered  the  words,  “  Stan¬ 
hope,  remember  me  to  your  sister.” 
But  before  the  day  was  over  Stanhope 
himself  had  fallen. 

Her  existence  in  town  had  been  grow¬ 
ing  more  and  more  distasteful  to  Lady 
Hester  ;  but  now,  with  a  load  of  sorrow 
at  her  heart,  she  longed  for  change  of 
any  sort.  She  took  a  cottage  near  the 
little  town  of  Builth,  in  South  Wales, 
and  hastening  thither,  endeavored  to 
forget  the  world.  She  busied  herself  in 
doctoring  the  poor  and  in  attending  to 
her  garden  and  dairy.  But  the  novelty 
of  rural  retirement  quickly  wore  off. 
She  was  not  made  for  inaction.  Her 
next  desire  was  to  travel.  With  the  in¬ 
tention  of  making  a  tour  in  Sicily,  she 
quitted  England  early  in  1810 — never, 
as  it  turned  out,  to  return.  Her  brother 
James  accompained  her  ;  but,  on  reach¬ 
ing  Gibraltar,  he  received  orders  to  join 
his  regiment  at  Cadiz.  Accordingly,  she 

*  “Lord  Stanhope’s  Miscellanies.” 
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took  what  proved  to  be  a  final  farewell 
of  him,  and  continued  her  journey  to 
Malta.  Here  she  was  received  with  the 
utmost  distinction.  Dinners  and  fetes 
were  given  in  her  honor  by  the  gover¬ 
nor,  General  Oakes,  who  lent  her  the 
palace  of  St.  Antonio  as  a  residence. 
She  was  induced  to  abandon  her  inten¬ 
tion  of  visiting  Sicily,  owing  to  the 
threatened  descent  there  of  the  Neapoli¬ 
tan  troops  under  Murat.  'Bending  her 
course  therefore  eastward,  she  visited  in 
succession  -Corfu,  Zante,  Corinth,  and 
.Athens.  It  was  from  Constantinople, 
whither  she  next  proceeded,  that  she  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  French  government  an 
application  for  permission  to  settle  in 
the  south  of  France.  However,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  bitter  feeling  then  exist¬ 
ing  between  that  country  and  England, 
her  application  was  refused.  With  Tur¬ 
key  and  the  Turks  she  was  favorably 
impressed,  and  among  them  she  passed 
altogether  eleven  months.  Wishing,  on 
one  occasion,  to  visit  a  Turkish  man- 
of-war,  she  overruled  the  captain’s  ob- 
j^tion  to  receiving  a  woman  on  board 
his  ship  by  presenting  herself  in  “  a  pair 
of  overalls,  a  military  great-coat,  and 
cocked  hat.” 

We  next  find  her  on  board  a  Greek 
vessel,  bound  for  Alexandria.  In  her 
train  were  a  doctor,  a  maid,  a  cook,  and 
several  other  attendants.  She  carried 
with  her  a  load  of  valuable  presents,  in¬ 
tended  for  the  pashas  in  Syria,  where 
she  seems  to  have  already  contemplated 
settling.  Scio  and  Rhodes  were  touched 
at  in  turn.  Shortly  after  leaving  the 
latter  island  the  ship,  beaten  back,  by  a 
violent  southerly  gale,  sprang  a  leak. 
All  hands  were  ordered  to  the  pump  ; 
but  the  pump  would  not  work.  Buckets 
were  plied  unceasingly  to  bale  out  the 
water  fast  collecting  in  the  hold.  In  the 
midst  of  this  scene  of  confusion  Lady 
Hester  retained  all  her  presence  of  mind. 
She  tapped  a  cask  of  wine  and  distri¬ 
buted  its  contents  in  small  quantities 
among  the  sailors,  to  cheer  them  at  their 
toil.  About  three  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  when  the  gale  was  at  its  worst, 
the  south-west  point  of  Rhodes  was 
sighted,  two  miles  off.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  steer  the  ship  in  that  direction, 
but  she  would  not  answer  to  her  helm. 
She  was  now,  too,  so  waterlogged  that 
she  seemed  in  instant  danger  of  sinking. 


The  long-boat  was  therefore  launched, 
and  the  vessel  abandoned.  With  her 
compact  freight  of  twenty-five  people 
the  boat  was  rowed  toward  a  rocky  islet 
less  distant  than  the  mainland.  The 
waves  that  broke  over  her  at  frequent 
intervals  threatened  to  swamp  her.  At 
length  a  little  creek  was  entered,  and 
the  party  managed  to  land.  But  what  a 
position  was  theirs  !  As  all  their  provi¬ 
sions  had  been  left  behind  in  the  sinking 
ship,  they  were  without  food,  and  of 
fresh  water  there  was  none.  Hungry 
and  exhausted  they  lay  down  to  sleep. 
Lady  Hester  and  her  maid  in  a  cave, 
which  afforded  protection  from  the 
drenching  spray,  the  rest  outside.  As 
the  night  wore  on  the  fury  of  the  wind 
abated  somewhat.  Upon  this,  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  vessel,  a  surly  Greek,  an¬ 
nounced  his  intention  of  endeavoring  to 
reach  the  mainland  with  his  crew,  de¬ 
claring  that  it  was  better  to  perish  in 
that  attempt  than  to  remain  on  a  rock 
to  starve.  He  refused  to  take  the 
travellers  with  him,  as  their  number, 
he  said,  would  overweight  the  boat. 
He  promised,  though,  to  light  a  signal 
fire  on  reaching  land,  and  to  send  back 
the  boat  to  fetch  them.  He  and  the 
crew  then  set  out.  Presently  a  bright 
blaze  on  the  beach  showed  that  they  had 
landed. 

The  day  dawned,  but  there  were  no 
signs  of  the  returning  boat.  The  fam¬ 
ished,  shivering  people  on  the  rock  were 
beginning  to  think  that  the  Greeks  had 
abandoned  them  to  their  fate,  when, 
about  sunset,  a  dark  object  was  seen 
approaching.  It  was  the  long-boat, 
manned  by  some  of  the  sailors,  who, 
having  obtained  liquor  on  shore,  were 
more  than  half  drunk.  They  brought 
with  them  food,  and  thus  Lady  Hester 
and  her  companions  were  enabled  to 
break  a  fast  which  had  lasted  thirty 
hours.  The  mainland  was  reached  not 
without  peril.  As  the  boat  grounded  a 
giant  wave  swept  her  from  stern  to  prow, 
and  her  dripping  occupants  were  with 
difficulty  dragged  ashore.  It  was  rain¬ 
ing  in  torrents.  Lady  Hester  and  her 
maid,  Mrs.  Fry,  took  refuge  in  a  wind¬ 
mill  ;  but  Mrs.  Fry,  perceiving  rats  run¬ 
ning  up  and  down  the  mill  ropes,  fled 
from  the  place  in  terror,  and  refused  to 
return.  In  the  morning  the  weather 
cleared.  A  blazing  sunshine  quickly 
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dried  the  clothes  of  the  shipwrecked  But  Lady  Hester  was  now  impatient 
travellers,  and  put  some  heart  into  them,  to  be  in  Syria.  She  took  ship,  therefore. 
After  a  scramble  of  eight  hours,  partly  at  Damietta,  and,  after  a  prosperous 
on  mule-back,  partly  on  foot,  they  voyage  of  five  days,  landed  safely  at 
reached  the  village  of  Lindo,  where  Jaffa. 

Lady  Hester  was  overtaken  by  a  feverish  In  her  youth  she  had  been  told  by  a 
cold  and  laid  up  for  a  fortnight.  fortune-teller  that  she  was  destined  to 

Her  loss  by  the  shipwreck  had  been  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and 
serious.  “  My  locket,”  she  writes,  to  become  Queen  of  the  Jews.  As  she 
“  and  the  valuable  snuff-box  Lord  Sligo  journeyed  toward  the  Holy  City  sKe 
gave  me,  and  two  pelisses,  are  all  I  have  alluded  to  this  prophecy  half  in  a  joke  ; 
saved  ;*  all  the  travelling  equipage  for  but  it  would  seem  that  she  really  at- 
Syria  etc.,  all  gone  ;  the  servants  naked  tached  importance  thereto,  and  saw  in 
and  unarmed  :  but  the  great  loss  of  all  is  the  country  around  her  the  scene  of  her 
the  medicine  chest.  ”  Further  on  she  con-  future  sovereignty.  After  Jerusalem, 
tinues,  "  Yet  do  not  fancy  us  dull,  for  we  she  visited  Acre;  then  Saida,  where 
danced  the  Pyrrhic  dance  with  the  peas-  she  was  entertained  for  several  days  by 
ants  in  the  villages  on  our  way  hither,”  the  Emir  Beshyr,  Prince  of  the  Druzes. 

Meantime,  her  doctor  was  dispatched  By  this  time  a  report  had  got  about  that 
to  the  town  of  Rhodes,  and  afterward  an  English  princess  of  unbounded 
to  Smyrna,  to  procure  money  and  wealth,  scattering  money  in  all  direc- 
clothes.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Lady  tions,  was  travelling  through  the  country, 
Hester  decided  on  adopting  the  male  and  the  cupidity  of  the  Turkish  popula- 
costume  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  The  notion  tion  was  duly  aroused.  Her  ladyship 
was  a  sensible  one,  though  it  shocked  probably  set  the  report  going  herself, 
the  prejudices  of  her  friends  at  home,  for  she  was  now  bound  for  Damascus,  a 
“  I  can  assure  you,”  remarks  she  to  a  city  where  foreigners  generally,  and 
correspondent,  ”  that  if  I  ever  looked  Christians  in  particular,  were  held  in 
well  in  anything  it  is  in  the .  Asiatic  detestation.  As  she  drew  near  the  city 
dress,  quite  different  from  the  European  she  was  advised  by  her  native  escort  to 
Turks.”  “From  Rhodes  she  was  fortu-  veil  her  face  in  conformity  with  Turk- 
nate  enough  to  obtain  a  passage  in  an  ish  usage,  since,  in  spite  of  her  mascu- 
English  frigate  to  Alexandria,  whence,  line  attire,  it  was  known  that  she  was  a 
having  replenished  her  purse,  and  com-  woman.  But  our  heroine  had  no  inten- 
pleted  her  outht,  she  went  on  to  Cairo,  tion  of  deferring  to  prejudice.  So  she 
Her  arrival  at  the  Egyptian  capital  made  made  her  entry  unveiled  amid  a  throng 
a  great  sensation.  Arrayed  in  a  cos-  of  spectators.  A  residence  had  been 
tuine  of  purple  velvet  embroidered  in  secured  for  her  in  the  Christian  quarter  ; 
gold,  she  visited  the  Pasha  Mehemet  but  this  she  only  occupied  for  a  day  or 
Ali,  who  received  her  with  due  honor,  so.  She  removed  thence  to  the  Turkish 
reviewed  his  troops  in  her  presence,  and  quarter,  being  determined,  says  her  doc- 
presented  her  with  “  a  charger  magnih-  tor,  “  by  a  strong  measure,  at  once  to 
cently  caparisoned.”  This  animal  she  give  herself  a  title  to  consequence  be- 
sent  to  England  as  a  present  to  H.R.H.  yond  any  other  European  who  had  be- 
the  Duke  of  York.  An  Egyptian  groom  fore  visited  Damascus.  ”  She  took  daily 
took  charge  of  the  horse,  and  remained  rides  through  the  most  frequented 
for  some  time  in  -the  duke’s  service  at'|»streets  ;  but  so  far  from  receiving  insults 
Oatlands.  On  his  return  to  his  own  (as  some  imagined  she  might),  her  ap- 
country  he  was  asked  what  had  struck  pearance  was  greeted  with  acclamations, 
him  most  in  England,  his  reply  being,  and  libations  of  coffee  were  poured  on 
”  The  absence  of  fleas,  and  the  small  the  ground  before  her  horse.  It  was 
number  of  people  who  told  lies.  ”  rumored  that  she  was  of  Ottoman  de- 


*  She  omits  to  mention  a  sum  of  forty  guin¬ 
eas  given  her  by  her  brother  James  when  they 
parted  at  Gibraltar.  This  money  she  kept  by 
her  for  many  years  ;  but  at  last,  when  pressed 
by  debt  in  Syria,  she  was  compelled  to  part 
with  it  for  what  its  weight  would  fetch. 


scent,  the  natural  whiteness  of  her  face 
being  attributed  to  the  use  of  paint. 
This  enthusiasm,  which  lasted  through¬ 
out  her  stay,  was  doubtless  kept  alive  by 
a  liberal  diffusion  of  coin. 

Meantime  she  was  laying  plans  for  a 
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journey  to  the  ruins  of  Palmyra.  She 
was  told  that  the  undertaking  was  a 
dangerous  one,  for  the  intervening  des* 
ert  was  infested  by  Bedouin  Arabs,  who 
lived  by  robbery,  and  who,  though  they 
might  not  harm  her,  would  be  certain  to 
seize  her  and  demand  an  exorbitant  ran¬ 
som  for  her  release.  The  Pasha  of  Damas¬ 
cus,  to  whom  she  communicated  her  in¬ 
tention,  offered  her  an  armed  escort  of  a 
thousand  men.  But  she  chose  a  more 
courageous,  and  certainly  a  more  effect¬ 
ual,  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty.  The 
Chief  of  the  Bedouins,  Mahanna  el 
Fadel,  was  then  encamped  within  reach 
of  Hamah  on  the  Orontes.  With  only 
two  attendants,  Lady  Hester  made  the 
journey  thither,  and  presenting  herself 
fearlessly  before  the  old  Arab,  addressed 
him  thus  :  “  I  know  you  are  a  robber, 
and  that  I  am  now  in  your  power,  but  I 
fear  you  not,  I  have  left  all  those  be¬ 
hind  who  were  offered  to  me  as  a  safe¬ 
guard,  and  all  my  countrymen  who 
could  be  considered  as  my  protectors, 
to  show  you  that  it  is  you,  and  your 
people,  whom  I  have  chosen  as  such.” 
Her  mode  of  dealing  with  him  pleased 
Mahanna,  and  he  assured  her  that  if  she 
relied  upon  his  protection  and  honor 
alone  he  would  see  that  she  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  safety  to  Palmyra  and  back.  She 
remained  with  the  Bedouins,  and  ac¬ 
companied  them  in  their  wanderings  for 
a  week,  during  which  time  she  was 
treated  with  respect  and  hospitality,  and 
invariably  styled  the  Meleki,  or  queen. 
On  her  return  to  Hamah  she  busied 
herself  with  preparations  for  her  expedi¬ 
tion.  The  influence  she  had  gained 
over  the  Bedouins  gratified  her  thirst  for 
power.  ”  To-morrow,”  she  says  in  a 
letter  to  the  governor  of  Malta,  ”  I 
mount  my  horse  with  seventy  Arabs, 
and  am  off  for  Palmyra  at  last.  Mahan¬ 
na  waits  my  orders,  just  as  Lord  Paget 
with  his  cavalry  would  do  yours,  were 
you  to  command  a  great  army.”  Her 
departure  from  Hamah  was  witnessed  by 
curious  crowds,  who  lined  the  road  for 
half  a  league  out  of  the  town.  The 
procession  was  a  long  one.  Th?  Be¬ 
douin  chieftains,  among  whom  were  two 
of  Mahanna’s  sons,  rode  immediately 
behind  the  Mdeki  and  formed  her  body¬ 
guard.  They  carried  long  lances 
plumed  with  ostrich  feathers.  Lady 
Hester’s  maid,  Mrs.  Fry,  figured  among 


the  equestrians.  At  the  first  halting- 
place  she  had  another  encounter  with 
rats,  which  greeted  her  in  such  numbers 
that  she  had  to  pass  the  night  in  the 
open  air. 

It  took  the  party  a  week  to  reach  their 
destination.  They  approached  Palmyra 
by  the  Valley  of  Tombs,  an  avenue  four 
thousand  feet  in  length,  flanked  by  lofty 
pillars,  and  terminating  in  a  triumphant 
arch.  But  before  reaching  this  point 
they  were  met  by  an  advance-guard  of 
Palmyrenes,  sent  on  by  their  sheykh  to 
receive  the  queen  with  every  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  delight.  Lady  Hester  herself, 
in  a  letter  to  Lord  Sligo,  thus  describes 
the  scene  : 

“  About  three  hundred  people  came  out  to 
meet  me.  They  were  armed  with  matchlocks 
and  guns,  all  surrounding  me,  and  firing  in  my 
face,  with  most  dreadful  shouts,  and  savage 
music  and  dances.  They  played  all  sorts  of 
antics,  till  we  arrived  at  the  triumphal  arch  at 
Palmyra.  The  inhabitants  were  arranged  in 
the  most  picturesque  manner  on  the  different 
columns  leading  to  the  Temple  of  the  Sun.  The 
space  before  the  arch  was  occupied  by  dancing 
girls  most  fancifully  and  elegantly  dressed,  and 
beautiful  children  placed  upon  the  projecting 
parts  of  the  pillars  with  garlands  of  flowers. 
One,  suspended  over  the  arch,  held  a  wreath 
over  my  head.  After  having  stopped  a  few 
minutes,  the  procession  continued  ;  the  danc¬ 
ing  girls  immediately  surrounded  me.  The 
lancemen  took  the  lead,  followed  by  the  poets 
from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  singing  com¬ 
plimentary  odes  and  playing  upon  various 
Arabian  instruments.  A  tribe  of  hale  Palmy¬ 
renes  brought  up  the  rear.  We  took  up  our 
habitation  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  and  re¬ 
mained  there  a  week.” 

It  is  probable  that  the  new  Zenobia 
would  have  made  a  longer  stay  in  her 
capital  had  not  a  disquieting  rumor 
reached  her  conductors  to  the  effect  that 
a  hostile  tribe  had  come  into  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  with  the  intention  of  surprising 
and  plundering  the  party.  The  return 
journey  was  therefore  begun  rather  sud¬ 
denly,  and  was  accomplished  in  safety. 
'T\itMeleki re-entered  Hamah  in  triumph, 
not  a  little  proud  of  her  achievement 
Before  her  only  three  Europeans  had 
succeeded  in  reaching  Palmyra.  The 
expedition  is  said  to  have  cost  her  £500. 

The  succeeding  warm  season  was 
passed  by  Lady  Hester  at  Latakia  on  the 
sea-coast.  At  times  she  talked  of  re¬ 
turning  to  Europe  ;  but  that  she  had  not 
really  any  such  intention  is  proved  by 
her  hiring  a  disused  monastery  of  the 
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Greek  Catholics,  near  Saida,  as  a  resi¬ 
dence.  Hardly  had  she  settled  down 
there  when  the  plague  in  its  most  viru¬ 
lent  form  broke  out  at  Saida.  From 
this  danger  she  escaped  to  the  village  of 
Meshmflshy,  a  delicious  spot,  high  up 
among  the  topmost  peaks  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  surrounded  by  vineyards  and 
mulberry  grounds.  Her  active  mind 
was  now  intent  on  a  new  project.  She 
had  learned  from  a  manuscript  which 
had  come  into  her  possession,  and  which 
she  believed  to  be  authentic,  that  a  for¬ 
mer  pasha  of  Damascus,  El  Gezzar  by 
name,  had  amassed  enormous  wealth, 
and  in  order  to  disappoint  the  porte  of 
the  acquisition  of  it  at  his  death,  had 
hidden  it  under  ground  at  Ascalon.  She 
applied  to  the  Turkish  government  for 
permission  to  hunt  for  these  treasures, 
offering  the  porte  all  pecuniary  benefit 
that  might  result  from  her  lal^rs,  and 
reserving  for  herself  the  honor  only. 
The  Porte  approved  of  the  proposal, 
and  on  her  return  to  her  residence  near 
Saida,  in  the  beginning  of  1815,  she 
was  visited  by  a  special  messenger  from 
Constantinople  (a  Capugi  Bashi),  bring¬ 
ing  firmans  empowering  her  to  obtain 
assistance  from  the  various  pashas  in 
prosecuting  her  purpose.  She  had  been 
spending  money  lavishly  already  ;  and, 
feeling  that  her  own  means  would  be 
insufficient  at  such  a  moment,  she  deter¬ 
mined  to  demand  payment  from  the 
English  government  in  return  for  the 
“  reputation”  she  was  giving  -the  Eng¬ 
lish  name.  ”  I  must  beg  of  you,”  she 
said,  addressing  her  doctor,  ”  to  keep 
a  regular  account  of  every  article  of  my 
expenditure  in  this  business,  and  I  will 
send  in  my  bill  to  government  by  Mr. 
Liston,*  when,  if  they  refuse  to  pay  me, 
I  will  put  it  in  the  newspapers  and  ex¬ 
pose  them.” 

She  arrived  at  Ascalon  in  state,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  aforesaid  Capugi 
Bashi,  and  attended  by  a  military  escort 
and  a  numerous  staff  of  servants.  The 
party  encamped  upon  the  plain,  beneath 
tents  mostly  bright  green  or  blue.  The 
scene  was  a  lively  one.  There  was  a 
ceaseless  murmur  of  voices  and  neigh¬ 
ing  of  horses  ;  a  coming  and  going  of 
couriers  from  and  to  Jaffa.  The  work- 


*  Then  British  ambassador  at  Constantino¬ 
ple. 


men  employed  to  excavate  were  peasants 
pressed  by  the  government.  They  re¬ 
ceived  no  pay,  but  were  fed  and  well 
treated.  Lady  Hester  generally  re¬ 
mained  in  her  tent  during  the  forenoon, 
but  at  two  she  would  ride  about  to  see 
how  the  works  progressed.  On  her  ap¬ 
pearance  the  workmen  would  shout,  and 
renew  their  digging  with  fresh  activity. 
After  three  days’  labor  the  diggers  came 
upon  what  were  believed  to  be  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  a  heathen  temple.  Some 
odds  and  ends  of  pottery  were  also  un¬ 
earthed.  Later  on  a  colossal  statue  of 
fine  workmanship  was  discovered.  It 
was  headless,  and  had  but  one  arm  and 
leg,  yet  was  otherwise  in  good  preserva¬ 
tion.  This  Lady  Hester  had  broken 
into  pieces,  lest,  to  use  her  own  words, 
”  malicious  people  say  that  I  came  to 
search  for  antiquities  for  my  country, 
and  not  for  treasures  for  the  porte.” 
The  works  were  continued  briskly  ;  but, 
to  the  grievous  disappointment  of  all 
concerned,  none  of  the  expected  trea¬ 
sures  were  found.  A  fortnight  after  its 
commencement  the  attempt  was  aban¬ 
doned. 

This  failure  had  a  depressing  effect 
upon  the  spirits  of  the  Queen  of  Pal¬ 
myra,  more  especially  as  her  claim 
for  remuneration,  duly  forwarded  to 
the  Home  Government,  was  refused. 
Nevertheless,  the  business  was  not  with¬ 
out  result,  for  it  proved  her  influence  at 
Constantinople,  and  thereby  increased 
her  prestige  in  Syria. 

Her  generous  and  successful  efforts 
in  bringing  to  justice  the  murderers  of 
the  French  engineer  officer.  Colonel 
Boutin,  ought  not  to  go  unrecorded 
here.  The  colonel,  with  whom  she  was 
but  slightly  acquainted,  had,  while  trav¬ 
ersing  the  country  inhabited  by  the  sav¬ 
age  Ansdry  tribe,  been  robbed  and  mur¬ 
dered.  Lady  Hester  thought  that  the 
pasha  of  Damascus  would  have  been 
called  on  by  the  French  government  to 
inquire  into  the  matter  ;  but  as  time 
went  on,  and  nothing  was  done,  she  re¬ 
solved  to  investigate  it  herself.  She 
sent  messengers  in  disguise  into  the 
Ansdry  territory,  by  this  means  ascer¬ 
taining  in  what  village  the  crime  had 
been  committed.  She  then,  after  in¬ 
finite  trouble,  prevailed  upon  the  pasha 
to  send  an  armed  force  against  the  tribe, 
the  result  being  that  the  murderers  were 
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delivered  up  and  executed,  and  their 
village  burned  to  the  ground.  She  was 
at  Antioch,  in  the  midst  of  the  Ansdrys, 
at  the  time  this  happened  ;  and  she  did 
not  shrink  from  stoutly  declaring  to 
several  of  the  tribe,  who  had  assembled 
in  front  of  the  house  she  occupied,  that 
it  was  she  herself  who  had  revenged  the 
Frenchman’s  death. 

It  was  in  i8i8  that  l  ady  Hester 
Stanhope  took  up  her  abode  at  Dar 
Joon,  the  position  of  which,  at  once 
secluded  and  commanding,  took  her 
fancy.  It  was  a  small  house  standing 
on  the  summit  of  a  conically-shaped 
mount,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  yawn¬ 
ing  valleys.  It  was  approached  by  steep 
paths  running  zig-zag  among  masses  of 
rock  and  low  brushwood.  At  the  sum¬ 
mit,  which  presented  a  flat  surface  of 
considerable  extent,  the  vegetation  was 
rich  and  verdant.  She  made  many 
alterations  in  her  new  residence,  which 
those  who  saw  it  have .  described  as  a 
collection  of  detached  buildings  con- 
ne  -ted  by  covered  alleys.  The  adjacent 
ground  was  converted  into  a  lovely 
garden,  and  the  whole  surrounded  by  a 
fortress-like  wall  some  fourteen  feet  in 
height.  She  assembled  around  her  here 
a  household  of  thirty  people,  principally 
Arabs  and  black  slaves.  These  she 
ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Once,  when 
she  had  convicted  them  of  sundry  pilfer- 
ings,  she  erected  a  couple  of  stakes  near 
her  door,  as  a  warning  to  future  offend¬ 
ers  that  they  might  expect  the  dread 
punishment  of  empalement.  The  Emir 
Heshyr,  Prince  of  the  Druzes,  was  the 
potentate  in  whose  dominions  she  was 
now  living.  She  and  he  had  at  first 
l)een  on  apparently  amicable  terms  ;  but 
they  soon  became  deadly  enemies. 

The  Emir,  a  treacherous  and  suspi¬ 
cious  man,  grew  jealous  of  her  authority 
in  the  Lebanon  district,  and  strove  to 
get  rid  of  her.  He  threatened  to  bas¬ 
tinado  any  of  the  Joon  villagers  who 
entered  her  service  ;  he  tried  to  prevent 
provisions  reaching  her  from  Saida  ;  he 
set  men  to  guard  a  spring  from  which 
her  people  fetched  water.  At  one  time, 
indeed,  it  was  given  out  that  he  medi¬ 
tated  attacking  her  in  her  stronghold. 
The  interference  of  the  British  Ambas¬ 
sador  at  Constantinople,  to  whom  Lady 
Hester  complained  of  these  insults, 
brought  the  Emir  to  reason,  while  her 


ladyship  revenged  herself  at  her  leisure. 
The  Emir  was  just  then  involved  in  a  des¬ 
perate  quarrel  with  the  Turkish  governor 
of  Acre  (Abdallah  Pasha\  under  whose 
authority  he  really  was,  as  well  as  with 
the  Sheykh  Beshyr,  a  rival  who  disputed 
his  rule.  Lady  Hester,  disgusted  by 
the  tales  she  heard  of  the  Emir’s  cruel¬ 
ties,  and  mindful  of  his  past  conduct 
toward  herself,  took  a  secret  but  active 
part  in  this  struggle.  She  subsidized 
both  Abdallah  and  the  Sheykh,  employed 
hosts  of  spies  to  hamper  the  Emir,  and 
harbored  all  the  fugitives  who  fled  to 
her  from  his  wrath.  On  his  sending  to 
demand  the  surrender  of  some  of  these 
fugitives,  his  messenger  was  given  a  flat 
refusal,  and  the  following  instructions  : 

“  Tell  your  master  that  he  is  a  dog 
and  a  monster  ;  and  that  if  he  wishes  to 
try  his  strength  with  me^  I  am  ready.” 

As  years  rolled  on.  Lady  Hester, 
though  continuing  to  figure  in  all  the 
stirring  events  which  succeeded  each 
other  in  Syria,  turned  her  thoughts  to 
subjects  more  abstruse.  She  acquired, 
or  professed  to  have  acquired,  a  deep 
knowledge  of  astrology.  This  enabled 
her  to  prophesy.  Her  prophecies,  other¬ 
wise  vague,  were  remarkable  as  pointing 
to  her  own  splendid  destiny.  In  her 
interview  with  Lamartine  (whose  star, 
it  seems,,  agreed  with  hers)  she  spoke  at 
great  length  of  the  coming  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah.  She  showed  him  also  two  Arab 
mares,  each  of  which  had  a  groom 
specially  appointed  to  look  after  her. 
On  these  animals,  which  nobody  was 
permitted  to  mount,  the  prophetess 
intimated  that  the  Messiah  and  herself 
would  make  their  entry  into  Jerusalem. 

People  who  heard  her  speak  like  this 
might  have  imagined  that  Lady  Hester 
had  taken  leave  of  her  senses.  But  such 
was  not  the  case.  To  have  drawn  the 
eyes  of  the  world  on  herself,  she  would 
have  made,  if  possible,  more  startling 
statements.  The  accounts  given  us  of 
her  by  such  visitors  as  Lamartine,  Prince 
Puckler-Muskau,  and  the  author  of 
“  Eothen,”  are  much  alike.  Knowing 
that,  through  them,  her  portrait  would 
be  given  to  society  at  home,  she  posed 
in  their  presence  as  the  Circe  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  and  made  use  of  language 
appropriately  mystic.  It  is  from  her 
doctor,  who  saw  her  almost  daily,  that 
we  obtain  an  idea  of  the  woman  as  she 
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really  was.  Her  habits,  as  described  by 
him,  were  strange.  She  never  opened 
a  book,  and  would  have  no  time-piece 
near  her.  She  remained  in  bed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  issuing  orders, 
rating  her  servants,  and  so  on.  Toward 
evening  she  would  rise  and  dine.  After¬ 
ward,  seated  on  her  divan,  and  puffing 
at  a  tchibouque,  she  would  descend 
altogether  from  the  stairs,  and  pour 
forth  a  stream  of  gossiping  reminis¬ 
cences  of  her  former  life  in  London. 
Time  and  distance  had  done  nothing 
to  diminish  her  rancorous  hatred  for 
England  and  everything  English.  For¬ 
getting  that  she  had  voluntarily  re¬ 
nounced  all  connection  with  home  and 
kindred,  she  sometimes  would  launch 
into  violent  tirades  against  her  relatives 
for  the  cruel  neglect  they  showed  her. 
On  such  occasions  she  would  bewail 
her  forlorn  condition  with  tears  and 
groans,  and,  for  want  of  a  better  butt, 
load  her  faithful  doctor  with  unmerited 
reproaches. 

In  1837  she  found  herself  deeply  in 
debt.  This  is  not  surprising,  when  her 
profuse  charities,  the  hand  she  had  in 
all  political  disturbances,  and  her  system 
of  housing  and  feeding  refugees,  are 
considered.*  Her  principal  creditor,  a 
certain  Maalem  Homsy,  who  wrung  from 
her  25  per  cent  interest  on  his  loans, 
becoming  impatient  for  repayment,  had 
his  claim  brought  before  the  Home 
Government.  Thereupon  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  instructed  the  British  Consul 
for  Egypt  and  Syria  to  withhold  the 
certificate  necessary  for  the  payment  of 
her  pension  till  she  had  come  to  some 
sort  of  settlement  with  the  usurer 
Homsy.  Lady  Hester  was  duly  apprised 
of  this  decision,  which  certainly  seems 
unnecessarily  harsh.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  such  treatment  roused  all  the 
blood  of  the  Pitts.  Taking  up  her  pen, 
she  addressed  her  reigning  Majesty 
thus  : 


*  It  should  be  noted  that  her  brother 
James,  who  died  in  1825,  left  her  an  annuity  of 
£1500. 
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I  shall  not  allow  the  pension  given 
by  your  royal  grandfather  to  be  stopped 
by  force  :  but  I  shall  resign  it  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  my  debts,  and  with  it  the  name 
of  English  subject,  and  the  slavery  that 
js  at  present  annexed  thereto.” 

She  at  this  time  had  a  notion  that  she 
had  been  maliciously  kept  out  of  certain 
property  left  her  by  relations  in  Ireland  ; 
but  the  notion  proved  in  the  end  to  be 
altogether  groundless.  She  bore  this 
and  her  other  disappointments  with  ap¬ 
parent  stoicism,and  set  about  making  the 
necessary  reductions  in  her  establish¬ 
ment.  Her  doctor  was  dismissed,  as 
were  also  many  of  her  servants.  Her 
house,  already  out  of  repair,  was  allowed 
to  fall  to  ruin.  The  rain  came  through 
the  roof  ;  the  ceiling  of  her  bedroom 
had  to  be  propjied  by  beams.  In  this 
state  of  isolation  and  dilapidation  she 
lived  for  several  months.  Her  health 
had  long  been  bad  ;  but  her  end,  when 
it  did  come,  came  suddenly. 

One  summer’s  evening  in  1839  Mr. 
Moore,  the  Consul  at  Beyrout,  hearing 
that  Lady  Hester  had  b^n  taken  ill, 
rode  over  the  mountains  to  inquire 
after  her.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Thomson,  an  American  missionary. 
Nobody  met  them  as  they  dismounted 
at  the  gate.  All  was  silence.  They 
traversed  deserted  courts  and  passages 
till  they  reached  the  room  where  the 
mistress  of  the  house  lay  cold  and 
dead.  Her  servants  had  ransacked  the 
premises  and  decamped,  leaving  the 
corpse  alone.  At  midnight,  by  torch¬ 
light,  the  mortal  remains  of  the  self- 
exiled  lady  were  buried  in  the  garden 
which  she  had  herself  laid  out  with  such 
care  and  taste.' 

King  George  III.  once  observed  to 
William  Pitt  on  the  terrace  at  Windsor, 
”  You  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  your 
niece,  who  unites  everything  that  is 
great  in  man  and  woman.”  It  is  hardly 
likely  that  those  who  glance  at  the  story 
of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope’s  life  will  form 
the  same  opinion  of  her.  Many  great 
qualities  she  certainly  possessed  ;  but 
her  inordinate  arrogance  and  vanity 
outweighed  them  all. — Temple  Bar. 
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So  far  as  can  be  judged  by  ordinary 
methods  of  interpretation,  it  would 
seem  that  in  the  days  when  the  history 
of  Joseph  was  written,  and  again  in 
the  time  of  Daniel,  no  doubt  was  enter¬ 
tained  respecting  the  supernatural  origin 
of  all  dreams.  Joseph’s  brothers,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  narrative,  took  it  for 
granted  that  Joseph’s  dreams  indicated 
something  which  was  to  happen  in  the 
future.  Whether  they  questioned  the 
validity  of  his  own  interpretation  is  not 
altogether  clear.  They  hated  him  after 
his  first  dream,  and  envied  him,  we  are 
told,  after  his  second,  which  shows 
they  feared  he  might  be  right  in  his  in¬ 
terpretation  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  conspired  together  to  slay  him, 
which  suggests  they  entertained  some 
doubts  on  the  subject.  In  fact,  we  are 
expressly  told  that  when  they  coiispired 
against  him  they  said,  “  Behold,  this 
dreamer  cometh  ;  come  now,  therefore, 
and  let  us  slay  him,”  and  so  forth, 
”  and  we  shall  see  what  will  become 
of  his  dreams.”  Jacob,  moreover, 
though  he  had  "  observed”  Joseph’s 
“  saying”  about  the  dream  (after  re¬ 
buking  him  for  telling  the  story),  seems 
to  have  taken  Joseph’s  death  for  granted  : 
"  Joseph  is  without  doubt  rent  in 
pieces.”  Possibly  in  those  days,  even 
as  now,  dreams  were  noticed  when  they 
were  fulfilled,  and  forgotten  when,  as  it 
seemed,  they  remained  unfulfilled. 

In  like  manner,  when  the  butler  and 
baker  of  Pharaoh  dreamed  each  man  his 
dream  in  one  night,  they  were  sad 
(that  is,  serious)  the  morning  after  :  for 
they  could  not  understand  what  the 
dreams  meant.  But  Joseph  said,”  Do 
not  interpretations  belong  to  God?” 
Doubtless  this  was  the  accepted  belief 
in  the  days  when  the  history  of  Joseph 
was  written.  It  is  singular  that  the 
butler,  though  he  forgot  Joseph  till 
Pharaoh’s  dreagas  reminded  him  of  his 
fellow-prisoner,  seems  to  have  associ¬ 
ated  the  power  of  interpreting  the  two 
dreams  with  the  power  of  bringing 
about  the  events  supposed  to  be  por¬ 
tended  by  the  dreams.  “  It  came  to 
pass,  as  he  interpreted  to  us,  so  it  was  ; 


me  he  restored  unto  mine  office,  him 
he  hanged.”  It  is  just  thus  that,  in 
our  own  time,  persons  who  believe  in 
the  claims  of  fortune-tellers  to  predict 
the  future  commonly  believe  also  that 
fortune-tellers  can  to  some  degree  con¬ 
trol  the  future  also. 

Pharaoh’s  dreams  were  rather  more 
fortunate  to  Joseph  than  either  his  own 
or  those  of  the  chief  butler  and  baker. 
(It  is  noteworthy  how  the  dreams  of 
the  story  run  in  pairs.)  In  fact,  one 
might  be  led  to  surmise  that  he  inher¬ 
ited  something  of  the  ingenuity  shown 
by  his  father’s  mother — referring  to  an 
arrangement,  a  year  or  two  before 
Joseph  entered  the  world,  in  which  his 
mother  showed  to  no  great  advantage, 
according  to  modern  ideas.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  it  was  certainly  a  clever  thought 
of  Joseph  to  suggest  that  the  unfavor¬ 
able  weather  he  had  predicted  might  be 
provided  against  by  appointing  a  man 
discreet  and  wise  to  look  after  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  Egypt.  Whom  was  Pharaoh 
likely  to  appoint  but  the  person  who  had 
predicted  the  seven  bad  harvests  ? 
Even  so,  in  these  our  own  times,  an¬ 
other  Joseph  told  the  British  Pharaoh 
who  lately  ruled  over  India  that  years 
of  famine  in  India  can  be  predicted, 
and  their  effects  prevented  by  appoint¬ 
ing  a  man  discreet  and  wise  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  India.  And  it  is 
curious  enough  that  this  modem  Joseph 
seems  to  have  turned  his  thoughts  to  his 
ancient  namesake,  putting  forward  the 
idea  that  the  seven  good  years  and  the 
seven  bad  years  were  years  of  many  sun¬ 
spots,  followed  by  years  of  few  sun¬ 
spots.  Nay,  so  strangely  do  these  co¬ 
incidences  sometimes  run  on  all-fours 
that  the  younger  Joseph  has  adopted  the 
idea  that  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  (which 
were  once  thought  to  be  Joseph’s  store¬ 
houses)  were  astronomical  instruments. 
'Now  it  is  certain,  though  this  he  has 
not  noticed,  that  before  the  upper  half 
(in  height)  of  the  great  pyramid  was  set 
on,  the  great  ascending  gallery  might 
have  been  used  all  the  year  round  for 
observing  the  sun  at  noon  ;  and  that  by 
using  a  dark  screen  at  its  uppermost  or 
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southern  extremity,  and  admitting  the  pretation  thereof  they  should  be  cut  in 


sun’s  light  only  through  a  small  opening 
in  this  curtain,  a  large  and  well-defined 
image  of  the  sun  could  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  without  any  telescope,  an  image 
showing  any  large  spots  which  might  be 
present  on  the  sun’s  disc.  It  would  be  a 
pleasant  theory  (and  all  the  better  suited 
for  association  with  the  sun-spot-weather 
theory,  in  having  no  valid  evidence  in 
its  favor)  to  suggest  that  Joseph  really 
ascertained  the  approach  of  good  and 
bad  harvests  by  solar  observation.  His 
advice  was  that  the  fifth  part  of  the  land 
of  Egypt  should  be  taken  up — that  is, 
stored  up — in  the  seven  plenteous  years  ; 
but  the  Astronomer-Royal  for  Scotland 
assures  us  that  the  L.umbers  five  and 
seven  are  symbolized  repeatedly  in  the 
great  pyramid.  Could  anything  clearer 
be  desired  ? 

But  although  I  have  been  allowing 
fancy  to  lead  me  far  away  from  facts,  I 
think  it  may  safely  be  inferred  from  the 
story  of  Pharaoh’s  dreams  that  the  pre¬ 
diction  of  good  and  bad  harvests  was 
one  of  the  qualities  which  the  Pharoahs 
chiefly  valued  in  their  wise  men,  whether 
magi  or  astrologers. 

The  story  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  dream 
is  still  more  singular.  I  suppose  the 
usual  service  expected  by  the  kings  of 
Babylon  from  their  soothsayers  included 
the  interpretation  of  all  dreams  which 
had  left  a  strong  impression  on  the 
king’s  mind — dreams  like  the  night 
visions  of  Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  bring¬ 
ing  fear  and  trembling,  making  all  the 
bones  to  shake.  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  entered  into  the  ordinary  course 
of  their  duties  to  tell  the  king  first  what 
he  had  dreamed  (when  he  had  forgotten), 
and  afterward  what  the  dream  might 
signify.  Indeed,  though  it  is  not  a  very 
uncommon  occurrence  to  forget  a 
dream,  yet  a  dream  which  has  been  for¬ 
gotten  does  not  generally  leave  a  very 
strong  impression,  and  therefore  would 
not  require  interpretation.  It  happened 
otherwise  with  Nebuchadnezzar.  His 
spirit  was  troubled,  and  his  sleep  broke 
from  him,  because  of  his  dream,  but 
what  he  had  dreamed  he  could  not  remem¬ 
ber.  His  action  hereupon  was  some¬ 
what  crazy  ;  but  we  must  remember  there 
was  madness  in  his  blood.  He  told  the 
Chaldseans  that  “  if  they  would  not  make 
known  to  him  his  dream  and  the  inter¬ 


pieces,  and  their  houses  made  a  dung¬ 
hill.”  This  was  precisely  the  way,  one 
would  imagine,  to  cause  them  to  invent 
a  dream  for  him  (he  could  not  have 
detected  the  truth  very  well),  and  to 
have  devised  a  suitable  interpretation, 
pleasing  in  the  king’s  eyes — which  to 
persons  of  their  ingenuity  should  not 
have  been  very  difficult.* 

However,  we  must  not  further  con¬ 
sider  these  more  ancient  dreams,  but 
turn  at  once  to  the  examination  of  some 
of  those  remarkable  dreams  of  modem 
times  which  have  been  regarded  as  show¬ 
ing  that  dreams  are  really  sent  in  some 
cases  as  forewarnings,  or  at  any  rate  as 
foreshadowings  of  real  events.  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  consider  these  narratives  with 
special  reference  to  the  theory  that 
dreams  which  seem  to  be  fulfilled  are 
fulfilled  only  by  accident  :  so  many 
dreams  occurring,  and  so  many  events, 
that  it  would  in  fact  be  stranger  that  no 
such  fulfilments  should  be  recognized 
than  that  some  among  them  should 
seem  exceedingly  striking. 

There  is  one  dream  story  which  can 
hardly  be  explained  by  the  coincidence 
theory,  if  true  in  all  its  particulars.  It 
is  related  by  Dr.  Abercrombie  as  deserv¬ 
ing  of  belief,  though  I  must  confess  that 
for  my  own  part  1  cannot  but  think  the 
actual  facts  must  have  undergone  con¬ 
siderable  modification  before  the  story 
.reached  its  present  form.  Certainly 
the  case  does  not  illustrate  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  dreams  as  a  warning,  effective 
or  otherwise  according  to  circumstances, 
for  the  dream  happened  simultaneously 
with  the  event  to  which  it  was  supposed 
to  relate.  The  story  runs  as  follows 
(Dr.  Abercrombie  gives  the  story  in  a 
somewhat,  but  not  essentially,  different 
form)  : 

On  the  night  of  May  ii,  1812,  Mr. 
Williams,  of  Scorrior  House,  near  Red- 

*  A  great  deal  in  the  art  of  dream-interpreta¬ 
tion  for  the  rich  and  powerful  must  obviously 
have  depended  on  ingenuity  in  making  things 
pleasant.  Thus,  when  an  Eastern  potentate 
dreamed  that  all  his  teeth  fellT>ut,  and  was  told 
that  he  was  to  lose  all  his  relatives,  he  slew 
the  indiscreet  interpreter  ;  but  when  another 
and  a  cleverer  interpreter  told  him  the  dream 
promised  long  life,  and  that  he  would  survive 
all  his  relatives,  he  made  the  man  who  thus 
pleasantly  interpreted  the  omen  many  rich  and 
handsome  presents. 
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ruth,  in  Cornwall,  woke  his  wife,  and  in 
great  agitation  told  her  of  a  strange 
dream  he  had  just  had.  He  dreamed  he 
was  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  saw  a  man  shoot  with  a  pistol 
a  gentleman  who  had  just  entered  the 
lobby  who  was  said  to  be  the  Chan¬ 
cellor,  His  wife  told  him  not  to  trouble 
himself  about  the  dream,  but  to  go  to 
sleep  again.  He  followed  her  advice, 
but  presently  woke  her  again,  saying  he 
had  dreamed  the  same  dream.  Yet  a 
third  time  was  the  dream  repeated,  after 
which  he  was  so  disturbed  that,  despite 
his  wife's  entreaties  that  he  would  trouble 
himself  no  more  about  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  try  to  sleep  quietly,  he 
got  up  and  dressed  himself.  This  was 
between  one  and  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  At  breakfast  Mr.  Williams 
could  talk  of  nothing  but  the  dream  ; 
and  early  the  same  morning  he  went  to 
Falmouth,  where  he  told  the  dream  to 
all  of  his  acquaintance  whom  he  met. 
Next  day  Mr,  Tucker,  of  Trematon 
Castle,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Williams,  went  toScor- 
rior  House  on  a  visit.  Mr.  Williams 
told  Mr.  Tucker  the  circumstances  of 
his  dream.  Mr.  Tucker  remarked  that 
it  could  only  be  in  a  dream  that  the 
Chancellor  would  be  found  in  the  lobby 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Tucker 
asked  what  sort  of  man  the  Chancellor 
seemed  to  be,  and  Mr.  Williams  minutely 
described  the  man  who  was  murdered  in 
his  dream.  Mr.  Tucker  replied,  “  Your 
description  is  not  at  all  that  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor,  but  is  very  exactly  that  of  Mr. 
Perceval,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer.”  He  asked  if  Mr.  Williams 
had  ever  seen  Mr.  Perceval,  and  Mr. 
Williams  replied  that  he  had  never  seen 
him  or  had  any  communication  of  any 
sort  with  him  :  and  further,  that  he  had 
never  been  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
his  life.  At  this  moment  they  heard  the 
sound  of  a  horse  galloping  to  the  door 
of  the  house  ;  immediately  after  a  son 
of  Mr.  Williams  entered  the  room  and 
said  that  he  had  galloped  from  Truro, 
having  seen  a  gentleman  there  who  had 
come  by  that  evening’s  mail  from  town, 
and  who  had  been  in  the  lobby  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  evening  of 
the  nth,  when  a  man  called  Bellingham 
had  shot  Mr.  Perceval,  After  the  aston¬ 
ishment  which  this  intelligence  created 


had  a  little  subsided  Mr.  Williams  de¬ 
scribed  most  minutely  the  appearance  and 
dress  of  the  man  whom  he  had  seen  in  his 
dream  fire  the  pistol  at  the  Chancellor, 
as  also  the  appearance  and  dress  of  the 
Chancellor.  About  six  weeks  after  Mr. 
Williams,  having  business  in  town,  went 
in  company  with  a  friend  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  where,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  he  had  never  been  before. 
Immediately  that  he  came  to  the  steps 
of  the  entrance  of  the  lobby  he  said, 
“  This  place  is  as  distinctly  within  my 
recollection,  in  my  dream,  as  any  room 
in  my  own  house,”  and  he  made  the 
same  observation  when  he  entered  the 
lobby.  He  then  pointed  out  the  exact 
spot  where  Bellingham  stood  when  he 
fired,  and  also  that  which  Mr.  Perceval 
had  reached  when  he  was  struck  by  the 
ball,  where  he  fell.  The  dress  both  of 
Mr.  Perceval  and  Bellingham  agreed 
with  the  description  given  by  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  even  to  the  most  minute  particu¬ 
lars. 

So  runs  the  story.  Of  course,  like 
the  “  well-authenticated”  ghost  stories, 
this  one  is  confirmed  by  a  number  of 
particulars  which  'are  open  to  no  other 
disadvantage  than  that  of  depending,  like 
the  rest  of  the  story,  on  the  narrator 
himself.  It  would  be  utterly  absurd  to 
base  any  theory  respecting  dreams  on  a 
story  of  this  sort.  The  fact  that  on  the 
night  in  question  Mr.  Williams  dreamed 
about  a  murder  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  depends  on  his  own  assertion  and 
his  wife’s  confirmation.  The  details  of 
the  dream,  the  description  of  Perceval 
and  Bellingham,  Mr.  Williams’s  igno¬ 
rance  respecting  Mr.  Perceval’s  appear¬ 
ance  and  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms 
in  the  House  of  Commons — these  and  a 
number  of  other  matters  essential  to  the 
effect  of  the  story,  depend  on  “  trust¬ 
worthy  witnesses,”  whose  evidence  has 
in  point  of  fact  never  been  taken.  All 
these  points  are  like  the  details  which 
appear  in  the  papers  the  first  few  days 
after  the  occurrence  of  some  ”  tragic 
event.”  They  may  be  true  or  not,  but 
they  are  apt  to  undergo  considerable 
alteration  when  the  witnesses  are  actually 
examined. 

If  we  accepted  the  story  precisely  as 
it  stands,  we  should  be  led  to  some 
rather  startling  results.  In  the  first 
place,  the  coincidences  are  too  numer- 
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ous  to  be  explained  as  merely  accidental. 
Mr.  Williams,  or  any  other  among  the 
millions  who  slept  and  dreamed  on  the 
night  of  the  murder,  might  be  readily 
enough  believed  to  have  had  a  startling 
dream  about  the  murder  of  some  mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament  high  in  office.  Nor 
could  the  triple  repetition  of  such  a 
dream  be  surprising  ;  for  a  dream  which 
has  produced  a  great  effect  on  the  mind 
is  apt  to  be  repeated.  But  that  the 
event  itself  of  Perceval’s  murder  should 
be  represented  precisely  as  it  occurred 
to  a  man  who  did  not  know  Perceval  or 
Bellingham  from  Adam,  involves  a  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  relations  which  could  not 
conceivably  be  all  fulfilled  simultane¬ 
ously.  We  should  have  to  admit,  if  we 
accepted  the  story  as  it  stands,  that 
there  was  something,  I  will  not  say 
supernatural  or  preternatural,  but  out¬ 
side  the  range  of  known  natural  laws, 
in  the  dreams  of  Mr.  Williams  of  Scor- 
lior  House. 

Now  the  case  does  not  fall  under 
precisely  the  same  category  as  those 
numerous  stories  told  of  th6  appearance 
of  persons,  at  the  moment  of  their  death, 
to  friends  or  relatives  at  a  distance.  In  the 
first  place,  most  o'f  these  stories  are  them¬ 
selves  open  to  grave  doubt.  The  persons 
who  relate  them  are  by  their  own  account 
of  highly  sensitive  and  readily  excitable 
temperament,  and  we  do  not  look  for 
perfectly  uncolored  narratives  from  such 
persons.  But  even  if  we  accept  the 
general  theory  that  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  the  mind  of  a  dying  person  may 
affect  in  some  way  the  mind  of  a  person 
at  a  distance  who  is  in  some  way  in 
sympathy  with  the  moribund,  we  can 
hardly  extend  the  theory  to  include 
strangers.  It  may  not  be  utterly  in¬ 
credible,  perhaps,  that  some  physical 
mode  of  communication  exists  by  which 
one  brain  may  receive  the  same  impres¬ 
sions  which  affect  another — though  I 
must  confess  I  cannot  see  my  own  way 
to  believe  anything  of  the  sort.  But  we 
can  hardly  imagine  that  the  brain  cf  a 
sleeping  person  in  no  way  connected 
with  a  dying  man  could  be  affected  by 
such  brain-waves.  Every  story  of  the 
kind,  truthful  or  otherwise,  has  de¬ 
scribed  an  impression  produced  on  some 
dear  friend  or  relative ;  so  that  we 
should  be  justified  in  thinking  (if  we  be¬ 
lieved  these  stories  at  all)  that  brain¬ 


waves  are  especially  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  close  friends  or  near  of  kin. 
It  would  be  a  new  and  startling  thing  if 
any  man  might  have  a  vision  of  any 
other  person  who  chanced  to  be  dying  ; 
and,  considering  that  not  a  minute 
passes  without  several  deaths,  while 
there  are  some  1500  millions  of  living 
persons,  scarcely  a  day  might  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  pass  without  some  one  or  other  of 
the  multitudinous  deaths  of  the  day 
finding  some  one  or  other  brain  among 
the  1500  millions  in  the  proper  frame 
for  receiving  the  visionary  communica¬ 
tion  by  the  brain-wave  method. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine  a  religiously 
supernatural  interpretation  of  the  story. 
The  dream  was  certainly  not  sent  as  a 
warning,  for  when  Williams  dreamed  his 
dream  Perceval  was  either  being  mur¬ 
dered  or  was  already  dead.  The  event 
could  produce  no  beneficial  influence  on 
mankind  generally,  or  on  the  English 
people  specially,  or  the  Cornish  folk 
still  more  specially.  The  number  of 
persons  who  could  be  certain  that  Mr. 
Williams  was  telling  the  truth  (always 
on  our  present  assumption  that  this  was 
the  case)  were  very  few — in  fact,  only 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams,  Mr.  Tucker, 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  friends  who  re¬ 
membered  that  the  details  of  the  murder 
were  communicated  before  the  news 
could  have  reached  Mr.  Williams.  One 
does  not  readily  see  how  Williams  him¬ 
self  was  to  be  beneficially  influenced  by 
his  remarkable  experience.  Most  of 
those  who  heard  the  story  would  sit  in 
the  seat  of  the  scornful  and  receive  no 
benefit,  but  harm.  The  idea  generally 
entertained,  and  most  probably  by  Wil¬ 
liams  as  well  as  the  rest,  would  be  sim¬ 
ply  this  :  that  if  it  was  worth  while  to 
let  a  miraculous  vision  of  Perceval’s 
murder  appear  to  any  one,  it  would 
have  been  well  to  have  let  the  vision  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  event,  and  to  some  one 
not  living  quite  so  far  from  town.  Not, 
indeed,  that  the  warning  might  save  Per¬ 
ceval  ;  for  in  reality  it  is  a  bull  of  the 
broadest  sort  to  imagine  that  a  true 
vision  of  a  murder  can  prevent  the  mur¬ 
der.  But  a  warning  dream  might  serve 
useful  purpose  without  preventing  the 
event  it  indicated.  If  a  man  dreamed 
that  he  was  to  die  in  a  week,  and  be¬ 
lieved  the  dream,  he  would  have  no  hope 
from  the  advice  of  his  doctor,  or  from 
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any  other  precautions  he  might  make 
against  death  ;  yet  he  would  usefully 
employ  the  week  in  arranging  his  affairs. 
But  it  could  be  of  no  earthly  use  to  Per¬ 
ceval,  or  any  one  else,  that  a  vision  of 
his  death  should  appear  in  triplicate  to 
some  one  down  in  Cornwall  on  the  very 
night  when  the  tragedy  occurred  in  Lon¬ 
don. 

I  imagine  that  the  true  explanation  of 
the  story  is  somewhat  on  thiswise  :  Wil¬ 
liams  probably  had  three  startling  dreams 
about  a  murder  ;  told  them  to  his  wife 
in  the  way  related,  and  on  the  following 
morning  to  several  friends.  News  pres¬ 
ently  came  of  the  murder  of  Perceval 
on  the  night  when  Williams  had  had 
these  dreams  ;  and  gradually  he  associ¬ 
ated  the  events  of  his  dreams  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  murder.  When  six 
weeks  later  he  visited  the  scene  of  the 
murder,  he  mistook  his  recollection  of 
things  told  him  about  Perceval,  the 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  etc., 
for  the  recollection  of  things  seen  in  his 
dreams.  The  story  actually  related 
probably  assumed  form  and  substance 
after  Williams’s  visit  to  London.  In 
perfect  good  faith  he,  his  wife,  and  his 
friends  may  have  given  to  the  story  the 
form  it  finally  assumed.  Of  course  the 
explanation  is  rendered  a  little  easier  if 
we  suppose  Mr.  Williams  and  his  wife 
were  not  unwilling  to  color  their  story  a 
little.  If  a  phonograph  could  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  account  of  the  dream  as 
imparted  to  Mrs.  Williams  on  the  night 
of  May  II,  I  fancy  the  instrument  might 
have  repeated  a  tale  somewhat  unlike 
that  which  adorns  the  “  Royal  Book  of 
Dreams,”  and  Mr.  Abercrombie’s  trea¬ 
tise  on  the  Intellectual  Powers.  But, 
without  any  intentional  untruthfulness,  a 
story  of  this  kind  is  apt  to  undergo  very 
noteworthy  modifications. 

Dr.  Abercrombie  himself  vouches  for 
the  truth  of  the  two  following  stories — 
that  is  to  say,  he  vouches  for  his  belief 
in  both  stories  :  “A  Scotch  clergyman 
who  lived  near  Edinburgh  dreamed  one 
night,  while  on  a  visit  in  that  town,  that 
he  saw  a  fire,  and  one  of  his  children  in 
the  midst  of  it.  On  awaking  he  in¬ 
stantly  got  up  and  returned  home  with 
the  greatest  speed.  He  found  his  house 
on  fire,  and  was  iust  in  time  to  assist 
one  of  his  children  who  in  the  alarm 
had  been  left  in  a  place  of  danger.” 


The  second  story  runs  as  follows  • 
Two  sisters  had  been  for  some  days  at¬ 
tending  a  sick  brother,  and  one  of  them 
had  borrowed  a  watch  from  a  friend, 
her  own  being  under  repair.  The  sis¬ 
ters  were  sleeping  together  in  a  room 
communicating  with  that  of  their  bro¬ 
ther,  when  the  elder  awoke  in  a  state  of 
great  agitation  and  roused  the  other  to 
tell  her  that  she  had  had  a  frightful 
dream.  "  I  dreamed,”  she  said,  "  that 
Mary’s  watch  stopped,  and  that  when  I 
told  you  of  the  circumstance  you  replied, 

*  Much  worse  than  that  has  happened, 

for - ’s  breath  has  stopped  also,’  ” 

naming  their  sick  brother.  The  watch, 
however,  was  found  to  be  going  correct¬ 
ly,  and  the  brother  was  sleeping  quietly. 
The  dream  occurred  the  next  night  ; 
and  on  the  following  morning,  one  of 
the  sisters  having  occasion  to  seal  a 
note,  went  to  get  the  watth  from  a  writ¬ 
ing-desk  in  which  she  had  deposited  it, 
when  she  found  it  had  stopped.  She 
rushed  into  her  brother's  room  in  alarm, 
remembering  the  dream,  and  found  that 
he  had  been  suddenly  seized  with  a  fit 
of  suffocation,  and  had  expired.  (Aber¬ 
crombie,  “  Intellectual  Powers,”  pp. 
289,  302.) 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  sto¬ 
ries,  I  would  remark  that  we  find  in  it 
what  is  not  always  to  be  found  in  stories 
of  dream  warnings,  a  reason  and  use  in 
the  dream,  assuming  always  that  the 
story  is  true  and  that  the  dream  really 
was  sent  as  a  warning.  It  is  possible, 
of  course,  that  the  story  was  embellished 
by  the  Scotch  clergyman  who  related  it 
to  Abercrombie.  If  the  story  be  true  in 
all  its  details,  it  remains  possible  that 
the  agreement  between  the  dream  and 
the  event  was  a  mere  coincidence.  On 
the  first  point  I  shall  say  only  that  some 
men,  and  even  some  clergymen,  have 
been  quite  capable  of  improving  a  story 
of  this  sort,  with  the  desire,  perhaps,  of 
impressing  on  their  hearer  the  anxious 
care  which  Providence  takes  in  their 
special  behalf.  On  the  second  point,  it 
should  be  always  remembered  that 
among  the  many  millions  of  strange 
dreams  which  might  be  fulfilled,  some 
few  are  certain  to  be  fulfilled,  and  it  is 
of  these  dreams  that  we  hear,  not  of 
those,  though  they  are  millions  of  times 
more  numerous,  which  are  not  fulfilled. 
If,  however,  we  accept  the  story  pre- 
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cisely  as  related,  and  believe  that  the 
fulfilment  of  the  dream  was  not  acciden¬ 
tal,  we  have  at  least  a  reasonable  case 
of  dream  warning.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
perceive  why  in  this  case  Providence 
should  interfere  when  so  many  similar 
cases  happen  without  interference  of  any 
sort.  And  to  the  logical  mind  the  idea 
will  certainly  suggest  itself  that  if  special 
interpositions  of  Providence  can  occur  in 
such  cases,  they  might  be  expected  to 
be  greatly  more  numerous  than  they  are. 
But  considering  the  case  apart  from 
others,  we  cannot  cavil  at  the  action  of 
Providence  in  this  case.  The  danger, 
however,  of  approval  in  such  cases  will 
be  manifest  if  we  consider  that  by  parity 
of  reasoning  we  ought  to  be  dissatisfied 
when  lamentable  events  happen  which 
dream  warnings  might  have  prevented. 

With  regard  to  the  second  of  the 
above  stories  I  venture  to  express  entire 
want  of  faith.  The  action  of  the  sister, 
who,  finding  the  watch  had  stopped, 
rushed  in  alarm  into  her  brother’s  room, 
showed  that  she  was  weak-minded  and 
superstitious  ;  and  we  cannot  expect  ex¬ 
act  statements  of  facts  from  weak-mind¬ 
ed  and  superstitious  persons.  If  the 
story  were  accepted  as  related,  the  case 
would  differ  altogether  from  the  former. 
We  can  understand  that  Providence 
might  interfere  to  warn  a  father  of  his 
child’s  danger  in  time  to  save  the  child  ; 
but  we  cannot  reasonably  believe  that  a 
double  dream  should  be  specially  sent 
to  indicate  that  when  a  certain  watch 
had  stopped  a  certain  man  would  be 
found  dead.  If  the  events  happened  as 
told,  the  coincidence  was  strange,  but 
that  is  all.  It  seems  to  me  altogether 
more  probable,  however,  that  the  story 
was  inexactly  related  to  Dr.  Aber¬ 
crombie. 

I  have  said  that  cases  in  which  dreams 
are  not  fulfilled  are  usually  forgotten. 
Occasionally,  however,  such  dreams  are 
preserved  on  account  of  some  peculiarity 
in  the  circumstances.  The  following 
case,  related  by  Abercrombie,  is  almost 
as  singular  as  if  the  dream  warning  had 
been  fulfilled  by  the  event.  A  young 
man  who  was  at  an  academy  a  hundred 
miles  from  home  dreamed  that  he  went 
to  his  father’s  house  in  the  night,  tried 
the  front  door,  but  found  it  locked  ;  got 
in  by  a  back  door,  and,  finding  nobody 
out  of  bed,  went  directly  to  the  bedroom 


of  his  parents.  He  then  said  to  his 
mother,  whom  J^e  found  awake,  “  Mo¬ 
ther,  I  am  going  a  long  journey,  and  am 
come  to  bid  you  good-by.”  On  this 
she  answered,  in  much  agitation,  ”  Oh, 
dear  son,  thou  art  dead  !”  He  instant¬ 
ly  awoke,  and  thought  no  more  of  his 
dream  until  a  few  days  after  he  received 
a  letter  from  his  father,  inquiring  very 
anxiously  after  his  health,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  frightful  dream  his  mother 
had  had  on  the  same  night  in  which  the 
dream  now  mentioned  occurred  to  him. 
She  dreamed  that  she  heard  some  one 
attempt  to  open  the  front  door,  then  go 
to  the  back  door,  and  at  last  come  into 
her  bedroom.  She  then  saw  it  was  her 
son,  who  came  to  the  side  of  her  bed, 
and  said,  ”  Mother,  I  am  going  a  long 
journey,  and  I  am  come  to  bid  you  good- 
by,”  on  which  she  exclaimed,  “  Oh, 
dear  son,  thou  art  dead  !”  But  nothing 
unusual  happened  to  either  of  the  pat¬ 
ties. 

This  case,  if  correctly  related  by  the 
young  man,  would  afford  some  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  theory  that  mind  can  act 
on  mind  at  a  distance.  But  we  have  to 
trust  wholly  in  the  veracity  of  the  un¬ 
known  young  man  ;  and  it  is  barely 
possible  that  after  reading  his  mother’s 
letter  he  invented  the  account  of  his 
own  dream.  Or  the  story  may  have 
been  told  years  after  the  event,  and  the 
facts  related  may  have  differed  very 
widely  from  what  actually  happened. 
We  know  that  memory  often  plays 
strange  tricks  in  such  cases. 

At  any  rate,  there  was  in  this  case  no 
forewarning  of  any  event,  unless  we  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  dream  was  sent  to  mother 
and  son  simultaneously,  to  prevent  the 
son  from  undertaking  a  long  journey  at 
that  time — assuming  further  that,  if  he 
had  undertaken  such  a  journey,  he  would 
have  died  upon  the  way.  But  any  one 
who  could  take  this  view  of  the  matter 
would  believe  anything. 

This  unfulfilled  dream,  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  which,  if  accurately  known, 
might  probably  be  readily  explained,  re¬ 
minds  me  of  a  dream  or  vision  related 
by  Dickens  in  a  letter  to  Forster,  and  of 
the  explanation  which  Dickens  suggested 
in  relation  to  it.  The  original  narrative 
is  so  charming  that  I  shall  make  no 
apology  for  quoting  it  without  change  or 
abridgment.  ”  Let  me  tell  you,”  he 
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wrote  from  Genoa  on  September  30, 
1843,  “of  a  curious  dream  1  had  last 
Monday  night,  and  of  the  fragments  of 
reality  I  can  collect  which  helped  to 
make  it  up.  I  have  had  a  return  of 
rheumatism  in  my  back  and  knotted 
round  my  waist  like  a  girdle  of  pain, 
and  had  lain  awake  nearly  all  that  night 
under  the  infliction,  when  I  fell  asleep 
and  dreamed  this  dream.  Observe  that 
throughout  I  was  as  real,  animated,  and 
full  of  passion  as  Macready  (^God  bless 
him  !)  in  the  last  scene  of  Macbeth.  In 
an  indistinct  place,  which  was  quite  sub¬ 
lime  in  its  indistinctness,  I  was  visited 
by  a  spirit.  I  could  not  make  out  the 
face,  nor  do  I  recollect  that  I  desired  to 
do  so.  It  wore  a  blue  drapery,  as  the 
Madonna  might  in  a  picture  by  Ra¬ 
phael  ;  and  bore  no  resemblance  to  any 
one  I  have  ever  seen  except  in  stature. 

I  think  (but  I  am  not  sure)  that  I  recog¬ 
nized  the  voice.  Any  way,  I  knew  it 
was  poor  Mary's  spirit.  I  was  not  at 
all  afraid,  but  in  a  great  delight,  so  that 
I  wept  very  much,  and  stretching  out  my 
arms  to  it  called  it  ‘  dear.’  At  this  I 
thought  it  recoiled  ;  and  I  felt  immedi¬ 
ately  that,  not  being  of  my  gross  nature, 
I  ought  not  to  have  addressed  it  so 
farnibarly.  ‘  Forgive  me  !’  I  said,  ‘  we 
poor  living  creatures  are  only  able  to  ex¬ 
press  ourselves  by  looks  and  words.  I 
have  used  the  word  most  natural  to  our 
affections  ;  and  you  know  my  heart.’ 
It  was  so  full  of  compassion  and  sorrow 
for  me — which  1  knew  spiritually,  for, 
as  I  have  said,  I  did  not  perceive  its 
emotions  by  its  face — that  it  cut  me  to 
the  heart ;  and  I  said,  sobbing,  ‘  Oh  ! 
give  me  some  token  that  you  have  really 
visited  me  !  ’  ‘  F’orm  a  wish,’  it  said.  I 

thought,  reasoning  with  myself,  if  I  form 
a  selfish  wish  it  will  vanish,  so  I  hastily 
discarded  such  hopes  and  anxieties  of 
my  own  as  came  into  my  mind,  and  said, 

‘  Mrs.  Hogarth  is  surrounded  with  great 
distresses  ’ — observe,  I  never  thought  of 
saying  ‘  your  mother,’  as  to  a  mortal 
creature — ‘will  you  extricate  her?’ 
‘Yes.’  ‘  And  her  extrication  is  to  be  a 
certainty  to  me  that  this  has  really  hap¬ 
pened  ?  ’  ‘  Yes.’  ‘  But  answer  me  one 

other  question,’  I  said,  in  an  agony  of 
entreaty  lest  it  should  leave  me  :  ‘  VV’hat 
is  the  true  religion  ?  ’  As  it  paused  a 
moment  without  replying,  I  said  ‘  Good 
God  !  ’  in  such  an  agony  of  haste,  lest  it 
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should  go  away,  ‘  you  think,  as  I  do, 
that  the  form  of  religion  does  not  so 
greatly  matter  if  we  try  to  do  good  ? — 
or,’  I  said,  observing  that  it  still  hesi¬ 
tated,  and  was  moved  with  the  greatest 
compassion  for  me,  ‘  perhaps  the  Roman 
Catholic  is  the  best  ?  perhaps  it  makes 
one  think  of  God  oftener,  and  believe  in 
him  more  steadily?’  ‘  For  you,'  said 
the  spirit,  full  of  such  heavenly  tender¬ 
ness  for  me  that  I  felt  as  if  my  heart 
would  break — ‘  for  you,  it  is  the  best  !  ’ 
Then  I  awoke  with  the  tears  running 
down  my  face,  and  myself  in  exactly 
the  condition  of  the  dream.  It  was  just 
dawn.  I  called  up  Kate,  and  repeated 
it  three  or  four  times  over,  that  I  might 
not  unconsciously  make  it  plainer  or 
stranger  afterward.  It  was  exactly  this, 
free  from  all  hurry,  nonsense,  or  confu¬ 
sion  whatever.  Now  the  strings  1  can 
gather  up  leading  to  this  were  three. 
The  first  you  know  forms  the  main  sub¬ 
ject  of  my  former  letter.  The  second 
was,  that  there  is  a  great  altar  in  our 
bedroom,  at  which  some  family  who 
once  inhabited  this  palace  had  mass  per¬ 
formed  in  old  time  ;  and  I  had  observed 
within  myself,  before  going  to  bed,  that 
there  was  a  mark  in  the  wall  above  the 
sanctuary  where  a  religious  picture  used 
to  be  ;  and  I  had  wondered  within  my¬ 
self  what  the  subject  might  have  been, 
and  what  the  face  was  like.  Thirdly,  I 
had  been  listening  to  the  convent  bells 
(which  ring  at  intervals  in  the  night), 
and  so  had  thought,  no  doubt,  of  Roman 
Catholic  services.  And  yet  for  all  this, 
put  the  case  of  that  wish  being  fulfilled 
by  any  agency  in  which  I  had  no  hand, 
and  1  wonder  whether  I  should  regard  it 
as  a  dream,  or  an  actual  vision.’’ 

The  promise  of  the  dream-spirit  w'as 
not  fulfilled  in  this  respect.  If  it  had 
chanced  that  some  agency  other  than 
Dickens’s  own  had,  at  that  time,  relieved 
Mrs.  Hogarth  from  her  anxieties,  we 
can  hardly  doubt  that  he  would  have  re¬ 
garded  the  vision  as  real.  He  was,  in¬ 
deed,  rather  prone  to  recognize  some¬ 
thing  beyond  the  natural  in  events  which, 
to  say  the  least,  admitted  of  a  quite 
natural  interpretation.  The  story  of 
his  dream,  I  may  remark  in  passing,  is 
interesting  as  showing  how  the  thoughts 
of  the  dreamer’s  own  mind  are  in  a 
dream  assigned  to  the  visionary  persons 
created  also  in  reality  out  of  the  dream- 
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er’s  mind.  The  spirit  in  Dickens’s 
dream  expressed  precisely  his  own  views 
about  religion,  and  hesitated  precisely 
where  (as  he  elsewhere  tells  us)  he  him¬ 
self  hesitated.  But  where,  in  his  own 
mind,  he  thought  only  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  might  be  the  best  for 
him,  the  vision  said  simply  that  it  was 
so.  Had  the  dream  promise  been  ful¬ 
filled,  Dickens  would  probably  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  supposed  teaching  of  the 
dream- spirit.  Or  even  if  no  test  had 
been  suggested  to  his  mind  in  the  dream, 
and  the  spirit  hadjseemed  to  speak  only 
of  religion,  he  would  probably  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  for  him  the  Roman  Church  ' 
was  the  best.  He  would  have  felt,  as 
Eliphaz  theTemanite  did,  that  this  thing 
was  secretly  brought  to  him.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  singular  how  closely  in  some  re¬ 
spects  the  dream  of  Eliphaz  the  Temanite 
resembled  that  which  Charles  Dickens 
the  Englishman  dreamed,  three  or  four 
thousand  years  later.  “  In  thoughts 
from  the  visions  of  the  night,”  says  Eli¬ 
phaz,  “  when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon 
men.  Fear  came  upon  me,  and  trem¬ 
bling,  which  made  all  my  bones  to  shake. 
Then  a  spirit  passed  before  my  face,  the 
hair  of  my  fltsh  stood  up.  It  stood  stilly 
but  I  could  not  discern  the  form  thereof  ; 
an  image  was  before  mine  eyeSy  there  was 
silencey  and  I  heard  a  voicey  saying.  Shall 
mortal  man  be  more  just  than  God  ? 
shall  a  man  be  more  pure  than  his 
maker?”  Fear  possessed  Eliphaz,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  delight  which  filled  the  heart 
of  Dickens  in  the  supposed  presence  of 
the  departed  dear  one.  But,  like 
Dickens,  the  Temanite  could  hear  a 
voice  only,  not  discerning  the  form  of 
the  vision  ;  and  again,  to  him  as  to 
Dickens,  the  supposed  vision  repeated 
only  what  was  in  the  dreamer’s  own 
mind. 

Twenty  years  later  Dickens  had  a 
dream  which  was  fulfilled,  at  least  to  his 
own  satisfaction.  ”  Here,”  he  wrote 
on  May  30,  1863,  “  is  a  curious  case  at 
first  hand.  On  Thursday  night  last 
week,  being  at  the  office  here,”  in  Lon¬ 
don,  "  I  dreamed  that  I  say  a  lady  in  a 
red  shawl  with  her  back  toward  me, 
whom  I  supposed  to  be  E.  On  her 
turning  round  I  found  that  I  didn't 
know  her,  and  she  said,  ‘  1  am  Miss 
Napier.’  All  the  time  1  was  dressing 
next  morning  I  thought,  “  What  a  pre¬ 


posterous  thing  to  have  so  very  distinct 
a  dream  about  nothing  !  And  why  Miss 
Napier?  for  I  never  heard  of  any  Miss 
Napier.’  Th.at  same  Friday  night  I 
read.  After  the  reading  came  into  my 
retiring-room  Mary  Boyle  and  her  bro¬ 
ther,  and  the  lady  in  the  red  shawl, 
whom  they  present  as  ‘  Miss  Napier.’ 
These  are  all  the  circumstances  exactly 
told.”  This  was  probably  a  case  of  un¬ 
conscious  cerebration.  Dickens  had  no 
doubt  really  seen  the  lady,  and  been  told 
that  she  was  Miss  Napier,  when  his  at¬ 
tention  was  occupied  with  other  matters. 
There  would  be  nothing  unusual  in  his 
dreaming  about  a  person  whom  he  had 
thus  seen  without  noticing.  Of  course 
it  was  an  odd  coincidence  that  the  lady 
of  whom  he  had  thus  dreamed  should  be 
introduced  to  him  soon  after — possibly 
the  very  day  after.  But  such  coinci¬ 
dences  are  not  infrequent.  To  suppose 
that  Dickens  had  been  specially  warned 
in  a  dream  about  so  unimportant  a  mat¬ 
ter  as  his  introduction  to  Miss  Napier 
would  be  absurd  ;  for,  fulfilled  or  unful¬ 
filled,  the  dream  was,  as  Dickens  him¬ 
self  described  it,  a  very  distinct  dream 
about  nothing. 

Far  different  in  this  respect  was  the 
strange  dream  which  President  Lincoln 
had  the  night  before  he  was  shot.  If 
the  story  was  truly  told  by  Mr.  Stanton 
to  Dickens,  the  case  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  on  record.  '  Dickens  told  it  thus 
in  a  letter  to  John  P'orster  :  “  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  shot  there  was  a  cabinet  coun¬ 
cil,  at  which  he  presided.  Mr.  Stanton, 
being  at  the  time  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Northern  troops  that  were  concen¬ 
trated  about  here,  arrived  rather  late. 
Indeed,  they  were  waiting  for  him,  and 
on  his  entering  the  room  the  President 
broke  off  in  something  he  was  saying, 
and  remarked,  *  Let  us  proceed  to  busi¬ 
ness*,  gentlemen.’  Mr.  Stanton  then 
noticed  with  surprise  that  the  President 
sat  with  an  air  of  dignity  in  his  chair, 
instead  of  lolling  about  in  the  most  un¬ 
gainly  attitudes,  as  his  invariable  custom 
was  ;  and  that  instead  of  telling  irrele¬ 
vant  and  questionable  stories,  he  was 
grave  and  calm,  and  quite  a  different 
man.  Mr.  Stanton,  on  leaving  the 
council  with  the  Attorney-General,  said 
to  him,  ‘  That  is  the  most  satisfactory 
cabinet  meeting  I  have  attended  for 
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“  many  a  long  day.  What  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  change  in  Mr.  Lincoln  !  ’  The  At- 

Itorney-General  replied,  *  We  all  saw  it 
before  you  came  in.  While  we  were 
waiting  for  you  he  said,  with  his  chin 
down  on  his  breast,  “  Gentlemen,  some- 
j  thing  very  extraordinary  is  going  to  hap¬ 

pen,  and  that  very  soon.”’  To  which 
!  the  Attorney-General  had  observed, 

‘  Something  good,  sir,  I  hope  ?  ’  when 
the  President  answered  very  gravely,  ‘  I 
don’t  know — I  don’t  know.  But  it  will 
i  happen,  and  shortly,  too.’  As  they 

were*  all  impressed  by  his  manner,  the 
‘  Attorney-General  took  him  up  again. 

I’  Have  you  received  any  information, 
sir,  not  yet  disclosed  to  us  ?  ’  ‘  No,’  an¬ 
swered  the  President,  ‘  but  I  have  had  a 

I  dream.  And  1  have  now  had  the  same 
dream  three  times.  Once  on  the  night 
preceding  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  Once 
on  the  night  preceding  such  another  ’ 
J  (naming  a  battle  also  not  favorable  to  the 

I  North,  His  chin  sank  on  his  breast  again, 

I  and  he  sat  reflecting.  ‘  Might  one  ask  the 
nature  of  this  dream,  sir  ?’  said  the  At- 
■  •  tomey-General.  ‘  Well,’  replied  the 

I  President,  without  lifting  his  head  or 
j  changing  his  attitude,  ‘  I  am  on  a  great 
:  broad  rolling  river — and  I  am  in  a  boat 

— and  I  drift  ! — and  I  drift  ! — but  this 
i  is  not  business  ’ — suddenly  raising  his 
J  face  and  looking  round  the  table  as  Mr. 
Stanton  entered — ‘  let  us  proceed  to 
business,  gentlemen.’  Mr.  Stanton  and 
the  .Attorney  General  said, as  they  walked 
on  together,  it  would  be  curious  to  no¬ 
tice  whether  anything  ensued  on  this, 
and  they  agreed  to  notice.  He  was  shot 
'  that  night.”  Here  the  dream  itself  was 
not  remarkable  ;  it  was  such  a  one  as 
might  readily  be  dreamed  by  a  man  from 
i  the  Western  States  who  had  been  so 
I  often  on  broad  rolling  rivers.  Nor  was 
its  recurrence  remarkable.  The  note¬ 
worthy  point  was  the  occurrence  of  this 
dream  three  several  times,  and  (as  may 
be  presumed  from  the  effect  which  the 
dream  produced  on  its  third  recurrence) 
those  three  times  only,  on  the  night  pre- 
I  ceding  a  great  misfortune  for  the  cause 

i  of  the  North.  However,  there  is  noth¬ 

ing  in  the  story  which  cannot  be  attri- 
I  buted  to  merely  casual  coincidence, 

I  though  the  coincidence  was  sufficiently 
curious.  As  three  years  had  elapsed 
from  the  time  of  Lincoln’s  death  when 
j  Stanton  told  Dickens  the  story,  it  is 
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possible  that  the  account  may  have  been 
incorrect  in  some  details. 

It  is,  indeed,  in  this  way  that  proba¬ 
bly  most  of  the  more  wonderful  dream 
stories  are  to  be  explained.  The  tricks 
displayed  by  the  memory  in  such  matters 
would  be  perfectly  amazing  if  they  were 
not  so  familiar.  For  instance.  Dr.  Car¬ 
penter  states  that  a  lady  had  frequently 
asserted  that  she  had  seen  a  table  move 
at  the  command  of  a  medium  when  no 
one  was  near  it.  At  length  some  one 
had  sufficient  hardihood  to  challenge  this 
assertion — made,  it  will  be  understood, 
in  perfectly  good  faith  ;  and  to  satisfy 
the  doubter  of  its  truth,  the  lady  turned 
to  a  note-book  in  which  she  had  de¬ 
scribed  the  circumstances  of  the  event 
at  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  There  she 
found  it  stated,  not  as  her  memory  had 
falsely  told  her,  that  no  one  was  near  the 
table,  but  that  the  hands  of  six  persons 
were  touching  it  ! 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  following  re¬ 
cent  and  certainly  most  remarkable  case 
of  a  fulfilled  dream  the  exact  circum¬ 
stances,  had  they  been  recorded,  would 
have  been  found  to  be  not  precisely 
those  which  the  narrator  believed  them 
to  be. 

In  the  Daily  Telegraph  some  months, 
ago,  in  an  obituary  notice  of  General 
Richard  Taylor,  son  of  a  former  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  (General  Zach¬ 
ary  Taylor),  and  one  of  the  Southern 
generals  during  the  Civil  War,  the 
following  curious  narrative  was  re¬ 
lated  : 

“On  the  morning  of  the  day  when 
the  City  and  Suburban  Handicap  was. 
won  by  Aldrich,  a  little-fancied  outsider, 
it  so  chanced  that  General  Taylor  trav¬ 
elled  down  to  Epsom  in  company  with 
Lord  Vivian,  and  heard  from  him  that, 
it  was  his  intention  to  back  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery’s  horse,  because  he  had  dreamed 
that  he  saw  the  primrose  and  rose-hoops 
borne  to  victory  in  the  race  which  they 
were  on  their  road  to  witness.  Acting 
upon  this  hint.  General  Taylor  took 
rooo  to  30  about  Aldrich,  and  was  not. 
a  little  elated  at  the  success  of  what  he 
justly  called  ‘a  leap  in  the  dark.’  But 
for  the  accident  which  caused  Lemnos, 
another  much-backed  candidate  for  the 
race,  to  fall  at  Tattenham  Corner,  there 
is  little  probability  that  the  dream  of 
Lord  Vivian  would  have  found  the  inter- 
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pretation  upon  which  General  Taylor 
counted.” 

The  story  probably  came  from  one 
who  had  heard  the  actual  circumstances 
as  related  by  Lord  Vivian  himself  at  the 
time  of  their  occurrence.  The  narra¬ 
tor’s  recollection  of  what  he  had  heard, 
and  Lord  Vivian’s  recollection  of  the 
event  itself,  may  both  have  been  to  some 
degree  defective.  That  one  or  other 
was  in  fault  is  manifest  when  we  com¬ 
pare  with  the  above  account  Lord 
Vivian’s  own  statement  a  day  or  two 
later.  He  wrote  as  follows  to  the  editor 
of  the  Daily  Telegraph  : 

”  In  your  ‘  leader  ’  on  General  Tay¬ 
lor,  in  this  day’s  paper,  you  introduce 
an  anecdote  relative  to  a  dream  of  mine. 
The  facts  are  these  :  I  did  dream,  on 
the  morning  of  the  race  for  the  City  and 
Suburban  Handicap,  that  I  had  fallen 
asleep  in  the  weighing-room  of  the  stand 
at  Epsom,  prior  to  that  race,  and  that 
after  it  had  been  run  I  was  awakened  by 
a  gentleman — the  owner  of  another  in 
the  race — who  informed  me  that  ‘  The 
Teacher  ’  had  won.  Of  this  horse,  so 
far  as  my  recollections  serve  n\e,  I  had 
never  before  heard.  On  reaching  Vic¬ 
toria  Station,  the  hrst  person  I  saw  was 
the  gentleman  who  had  appeared  to  me 
dn  my  dream,  and  I  mentioned  it  to  him, 
observing  that  I  could  not  find  any  horse 
•so  named  in  the  race.  He  replied, 

‘  There  is  a  horse  now  called  Aldrich 
which  was  previously  called  “  The 
Teacher.”  ’  The  dream  so  vividly  im¬ 
pressed  me  that  I  declared  my  intention 
of  backing  Aldrich  for  £ioo,  and  was  in 
course  of  doing  this  when  I  was  ques¬ 
tioned  by  his  owner  as  to  ‘  why  I  backed 
his  horse.’  I  replied,  ’  Because  I  had 
dreamed  he  had  won  the  race.’  To  this 
1  was  answered,  ‘  As  against  your  dream, 

I  will  tell  you  this  fact :  I  tried  the 
horse  last  week  with  a  hurdle-jumper, 
and  be  was  beaten  a  distance  ’  (1  after¬ 
ward  learned  that  the  trial  horse  was 
Lowlander !).  I  thanked  my  inform¬ 
ant,  and  discontinued  backing  Aldrich. 
•General  Taylor,  who  had  overheard  what 
passed,  asked  me  if  1  did  not  intend 
backing  the  horse  again  for  myself,  to 
win  him  £icoo  by  him.  This  I  did  by 
taking  for  him  looo  to  30  about  Aldrich. 
Such  is  the  true  account  of  my  dream, 
and  of  General  Taylor’s  profit  from  it.” 

The  difference  between^this  account 


and  that  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  may  not 
seem  intrinsically  important ;  but  it  is 
noteworthy  as  indicating  the  probability 
that  in  other  details  there  may  have 
been  changes  (unintentional,  of  course). 
The  Spectator  made  the  following  re¬ 
marks  (very  much  to  the  point,  I  think) 
on  this  case  : 

”  Lord  Vivian’s  letter  adds  very 
much  to  the  inexplicable  element  in  the 
story.  In  the  shape  in  which  the  Daily 
Telegraph  originally  put  it,  there  was 
nothing  at  all  in  the  dream  but  what  it 
was  quite  reasonable  for  any  one  to  ex¬ 
plain  as  a  somewhat  remarkable  coinci¬ 
dence  between  a  dream  of  the  event  and 
the  event  as  it  actually  resulted,  the  bet 
offered  being,  however,  a  practical  proof 
that  the  dream,  as  alleged,  had  occurred, 
and  had  greatly  influenced  the  mind 
of  the  dreamer  and  one  of  his  com¬ 
panions  before  the  prediction  was  ful¬ 
filled.  But  Lord  Vivian’s  testimony  that, 
instead  of  dreaming  of  Aldrich  as  the 
winner,  the  friend  seen  in  his  dream  had 
mentioned  a  horse  whose  name  was 
utterly  unknown  to  him — at  least  un¬ 
known  to  him  in  his  waking  state — and 
of  whose  running  he  had  no  knowledge, 
and  that  the  name  so  dreamed  of  proved 
to  have  been  the  name  of  a  former  horse 
actually  in  the  race,  supplies  a  very  ex¬ 
cellent  reason  why  he  should  have  been 
sufficiently  struck  by  his  dream  to  intend 
acting  upon  it,  until  he  was  discouraged 
by  hearing  of  the  horse’s  defeat  by  a 
hurdle-jumper,  and  why  General  Richard 
Taylor  insisted  that  if  Lord  Vivian  did 
not  bet  on  Aldrich  on  his  own  account 
he  should  still  bet  on  him  on  behalf  of 
General  Richard  Taylor.  In  truth. 
Lord  Vivian  has  supplied  the  only  really 
striking  feature  in  the  story.  Everybody 
would  be  disposed  to  explain  it  at  once 
as  a  case  of  coincidence,  but  for  the  bit 
of  fresh  knowledge  apparently  supplied 
in  the  dream,  and  verified  in  fact  before 
the  chief  prediction  of  the  dream  had 
been  tested.  Now,  here  we  have  exceed- 
tngly  good  evidence,  not  only  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  prediction  of  an  unlikely  event — 
for  that  is  nothing,  and  occurs  every  day 
— but  of  its  prediction  after  a  fashion 
which  appears  to  have  been  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  dreamer’s  power.  That  he 
should  have  dreamed  of  the  winning  of 
the  race  by  a  horse  of  name  quite  un¬ 
known  to  him  would,  of  course,  have  been 
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nothing.  But  that  after  such  a  dream  a 
friend  should  have  been  able  to  point 
out  a  horse  actually  running  in  the  race 
to  which  the  unknown  name  had  actually 
belonged,  was  clearly  a  practical  verifi¬ 
cation  of  the  informing  character  of  the 
dream,  and  makes  the  coincidence— if 
coincidence  it  were — of  the  complete 
fulfilment  of  all  the  important  predic¬ 
tions  of  the  dream,  one  far  more  extra- 
ordinar)'  than  the  fulfilment  of  any 
simple  anticipation.  Is  there  any  expla¬ 
nation  possible  of  the  really  curious  part 
of  the  story,  the  discernment  that  a 
horse  which  had  been  called  ‘  The 
Teacher  ’  was  to  run  in  the  race, 
although  Lord  Vivian  could  not  recall 
ever  having  heard  of  such  a  horse  with¬ 
out  recourse  to  hypothesis  of  an  unveri¬ 
fied  and,  as  yet,  purely  conjectural 
kind  ?” 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  S/><c- 
tator  proceeds  to  offer  such  an  explana¬ 
tion  :  “  Supposing  Lord  Vivian  to  have 

really  had  something  to  do  with  the 
horse  called  ‘  The  Teacher,’  and  to  have 
been  told  in  a  moment  of  almost  com¬ 
plete  inattention  that  it  had  been  re¬ 
christened  ‘  Aldrich,’  it  is  barely  possible 
— we  do  not  say  it  is  at  all  likely — that 
this  association  may  have  revived  in 
sleep,  without  presenting  any  of  the 
appearance  of  a  memory.  In  his  waking 
hours  his  mind  may  have  dwelt  on  Lord 
Rosebery  as  a  coming  power  on  the 
'I'urf,  and  that  may  have  turned  his 
attention  to  the  name  of  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery’s  horse.  This  name  may,  in 
sleep,  have  revived  the  half -obliterated 
association  of  old  days,  and  the  name 
of  ‘  The  'I'eacher  ’  may  have  come  back. 
.And  then  the  imposing  character  of 
this  name  may  have  suggested  a  dream 
in  w'hich  the  dreamer  was  solemnly  told 
that  ‘  The  Teacher’  had  wron  the  race. 
Such,  we  say,  is  a  possible,  though  not 
at  all  probable,  explanation  of  this 
strange  dream,  supposing  it  related  with 
f>erfect  accuracy.  Certain  it  is  that 
our  memories  are  often  so  much  trans¬ 
formed  in  our  sleeping  state  that  they 
hardly  comport  themselves  as  memories 


at  all,  but  rather  as  brand-new  experi¬ 
ences,  when  they  are  really  due  to  the 
laws  of  association,  though  of  association 
so  completely  stripped  of  all  its  most 
familiar  elements  as  to  look  stranger  than 
a  totally  new  impression.” 

Of  course  this  explanation,  even  if 
accepted,  gives  no  account  of  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  dream  despite  the  heavy 
antecedent  probability  against  Aldrich 
winning.  Unless  we  set  this  down  to 
mere  coincidence,  we  should  either  have 
to  believe  that  Lord  Vivian  was  specially 
favored  with  a  vision  by  which — if  only 
he  were  clever  enough  to  avail  himself 
of  the  information — he  might  win  much 
money  on  a  horse-race  (a  somewhat 
questionable  proceeding  if  he  were 
assured  that  the  information  were  trust¬ 
worthy,  and  a  somewhat  foolish  pro¬ 
ceeding  if  he  were  not),  or  else  we  must 
suppose  that  in  his  sleep  information 
which  he  had  once  had  (but  had  for¬ 
gotten)  about  the  horse’s  qualities  showed 
him  what  in  his  waking  hours  he  could 
not  have  ascertained,  that  the  horse 
really  had  a  better  chance  than  bettors 
imagined.  Possibly  persons  who  bet  on 
horse  races  give  their  minds  (or  what 
they  regard  as  such)  so  entirely  to  that 
absorbing  though  not  very  ennobling 
pursuit  that  they  often  dream  about 
horses  winning  races.  As  their  name  is 
legion,  and  their  dreams  would  there¬ 
fore  be  multitudinous,  the  wonder  rather 
is,  perhaps,  that  we  do  not  oftener  hear 
of  seemingly  remarkable  fulfilments  of 
such  dreams  than  that  one  or  two  cases 
of  the  kind  should  be  recorded.  Certainly 
there  is  little  in  this  case  to  encourage 
special  faith  in  dreams  about  racing. 
However  ready  the  believer  in  dreams 
may  be  to  regard  dream  warnings  as 
supernatural,  he  can  hardly  regard  in¬ 
formation  about  horse  raeps  as  communi¬ 
cated  from  above.  If  they  came  from 
the  contrary  direction,  it  would  be  unsafe 
to  accept  them  with  blind  confidence, 
remembering  to  whom  the  parentage  of 
falsehood  has  been,  on  excellent  author¬ 
ity,  attributed. — Belgravia  Magazine. 
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III. 

ANIMAL  INSTINCT  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO 
THE  MIND  OF  MAN. 

The  Dipper  or  Water-ousel  {Cinclus 
aquaticus^  is  well  known  to  ornitholo¬ 
gists  as  one  of  the  most  curious  and  in¬ 
teresting  of  British  birds.  Its  special 
habitat  is  clear  mountain  streams. 
These  it  never  leaves  except  to  visit 
the  lakes  into  which  or  from  which 
they  flow.  Without  the  assistance 
of  webbed  feet,  it  has  extraordinary 
powers  of  swimming  and  of  diving — 
moving  about  upon  and  under  the  sur¬ 
face  with  more  than  the  ease  and  dex¬ 
terity  of  a  fish — hunting  along  the  bot¬ 
tom  as  if  it  had  no  power  to  float — float¬ 
ing  on  the  top  as  if  it  had  no  power  to 
sink — now  diving  where  the  stream  is 
smooth,  now  where  it  is  quick  and 
broken,  and  suddenly  reappearing 
perched  on  the  summit  of  some  project¬ 
ing  point.  Its  plumage  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  its  haunts — dark,  with  a 
pure  white  breast,  which  looks  exactly 
like  one  of  the  flashes  of  light  so  numer¬ 
ous  in  rapid  streams,  or  one  of  the  little 
balls  of  foam  which  loiter  among  the 
stones.  Its  very  song  is  set  to  the  music 
of  rapid  waters.  From  the  top  of  a 
bank  one  can  often  get  quite  close  to  it 
when  it  is  singing,  and  the  harmony  of 
its  notes  with  the  tinkling  of  the  stream 
is  really  curious.  It  sings,  too,  when 
all  other  birds  but  the  robin  is  silent — 
when  the  stones  on  which  it  sits  are  cir¬ 
cled  and  rimmed  with  ice.  No  bird, 
perhaps,  is  more  specially  adapted  to 
a  very  special  Jiome  and  very  peculiar 
habits  of  life.  The  same  species,  or 
other  forms  so  closely  similar  as  to  seem 
mere  varieties,  are  found  in  almost 
every  country  of  the  world  where  there 
are  mountain  streams.  And  yet  it  is  a 
species  having  no  very  near  affinity  with 
any  other  bird,  and  it  constitutes  by  it¬ 
self  a  separate  genus.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
species  of  great  interest  to  the  naturalist, 
and  raises  some  of  the  most  perplexing 
questions  connected  with  the  “  origin  of 
species.” 

In  1874  a  pair  of  these  birds  built 


their  nest  at  Inverary  in  a  hole  in  the 
wall  of  a  small  tunnel  constructed  to 
carry  a  rivulet  under  the  walks  of  a 
pleasure  ground.  The  season  was  one 
of  great  drought,  and  the  rivulet,  during 
the  whole  time  of  incubation  and  of  the 
growth  of  the  young  in  the  nest,  was 
nearly  entirely  dry.  One  of  the  nest¬ 
lings,  when  almost  fully  fledged,  was 
taken  out  by  the  hand  for  examination, 
an  operation  which  so  alarmed  the 
others  that  they  darted  out  of  the  hole 
and  ran  and  fluttered  down  the  tunnel 
toward  its  mouth.  At  that  point  a  con¬ 
siderable  pool  of  w’ater  had  survived  the 
drought,  and  lay  in  the  paths  of  the 
fugitives.  They  did  not  at  all  appear  to 
seek  it  ;  on  the  contrary,  their  flight 
seemed  to  be  as  aimless  as  that  of  any 
other  fledgling  would  have  been  in  the 
same  predicament.  But  one  of  them 
stumbled  into  the  pool.  The  effect  was 
most  curious.  When  the  young  bird 
touched  the  water  there  was  a  moment 
of  pause,  as  if  the  creature  were  sur¬ 
prised.  Then  instantly  there  seemed  to 
wake  within  it  the  sense  of  its  hereditary 
powers.  Down  it  dived  with  all  the 
facility  of  its  parents,  and  the  action  of 
its  wings  under  the  water  was  a  beauti¬ 
ful  exhibition  of  the  double  adaptation 
to  progression  in  two  very  different  ele¬ 
ments,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  w’ings  of 
most  of  the  diving  birds.  The  young 
Dipper  was  immediately  lost  to  sight 
among  some  weeds,  and  so  long  did  it 
remain  under  water  that  I  feared  it 
must  be  drowned.  But  in  due  time  it 
reappeared  all  right,  and  being  recap¬ 
tured,  was  replaced  in  the  nest. 

Later  in  the  season,  on  a  secluded 
lake  in  one  of  the  Hebrides,  1  observed 
a  Dun-diver,  or  female  «)f  the  Red-breast¬ 
ed  Merganser  {Mergus  Serrator),  with 
her  brood  of  young  ducklings.  On  giv¬ 
ing  chase  in  the  boat,  we  soon  found 
that  the  young,  although  not  above  a 
fortnight  old,  had  such  extraordinary 
powers  of  swimming  and  diving  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  capture  them. 
The  distance  they  went  under  water, 
and  the  unexpected  places  in  which  they 
emerged,  baffled  all  our  efforts  for  a  con- 
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siderable  time.  At  last  one  of  the  brood 
made  for  the  shore,  with  the  object  of 
hiding  among  the  grass  and  heather 
which  fringed  the  margin  of  the  lake. 
We  pursued  it  as  closely  as  we  could, 
but  when  the  little  bird  gained  the 
shore  our  boat  was  still  about  twenty 
yards  off.  Long  drought  had  left  a 
broad  margin  of  small  flat  stones  and 
mud  between  the  water  and  the  usual 
bank.  I  saw  the  little  bird  run  up  about 
a  couple  of  yards  from  the  water,  and 
then  suddenly  disappear.  Knowing 
what  was  likely  to  be  enacted,  I  kept  my 
eye  fixed  on  the  spot ;  and  when  the 
boat  was  run  upon  the  beach  I  proceed¬ 
ed  to  find  and  pick  up  the  chick.  Hut 
on  reaching  the  place  of  disappearance 
no  sign  of  the  young  Merganser  was  to 
be  seen.  The  closest  scrutiny,  with  the 
certain  knowledge  that  it  was  there, 
failed  to  enable  me  to  detect  it.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  cautiously  forward,  I  soon  be¬ 
came  convinced  that  1  had  already  over¬ 
shot  the  mark  ;  and,  on  turning  round. 
It  was  only  to  see  the  bird  rise  like  an 
apparition  from  the  stones,  and  dashing 
past  the  stranded  boat,  regain  the  lake, 
where,  having  now  recovered  its  wind, 
it  instantly  dived,  and  disappeared. 
The  tactical  skill  of  the  whole  of  this 
manoeuvre,  and  the  success  with  which 
it  was  executed,  were  greeted  with  loud 
cheers  from  the  whole  party  ;  and  our 
admiration  w.as  not  diminished  when  we 
remembered  that  some  two  weeks  before 
that  time  the  little  performer  had  been 
coiled  up  inside  the  shell  of  an  egg,  and 
that  about  a  month  before  it  was  appar¬ 
ently  nothing  but  a  mass  of  albumen  and 
of  fatty  oils. 

The  third  case  of  animal  instinct 
which  1  shall  here  mention  was  of  a 
different  but  of  an  equally  common  kind. 
In  walking  along  the  side  of  a  river  with 
overhanging  banks,  I  came  suddenly  on 
a  common  Wild  Duck  {Anas  lioschus), 
whose  young  were  just  out.  Springing 
from  under  the  bank,  she  fluttered  out 
into  the  stream  with  loud  cries  and  with 
all  the  struggles  to  escape  of  a  helpless¬ 
ly  wounded  bird.  To  simulate  the 
effects  of  suffering  from  disease,  or  from 
strong  emotion,  or  from  wounds  upon 
the  human  frame,  is  a  common  necessity 
of  the  actor’s  art,  and  it  is  not  often 
really  well  done.  The  tricks  of  the  the¬ 
atre  are  seldom  natural,  and  it  is  not 


without  reason  that  “  theatrical”  has  be 
come  a  proverbial  expression  for  false 
and  artificial  representations  of  the  reali¬ 
ties  of  life.  It  was,  therefore,  with  no 
small  interest  that  on  this,  as  on  many 
other  occasions,  I  watched  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  an  art  which  Mrs.  Siddons  might 
have  envied.  The  labored  and  half- 
convulsive  -flapping  of  the  wings,  the 
w'riggling  of  the  body,  the  straining  of 
the  neck,  and  the  whole  expression  of 
painful  and  abortive  effort,  were  really 
admirable.  When  her  struggles  had 
carried  her  a  considerable  distance,  and 
she  saw  that  they  produced  no  effect  in 
tempting  us  to  follow,  she  made  resound¬ 
ing  flaps  upon  the  surface  of  the  water, 
to  secure  that  attention  to  herself  which 
it  was  the  great  object  of  the  manoeuvre 
to  attract.  Then  rising  suddenly  in  the 
air,  she  made  a  great  circle  round  us, 
and  returning  to  the  spot,  renewed  her 
endeavors  as  before.  It  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  necessary  ;  for  the  separate  instinct 
of  the  young  in  successful  hiding  effect¬ 
ually  baffled  all  my  attempts  to  discover 
them. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  questions  which 
these  several  exhibitions  of  animal  in¬ 
stinct  cannot  fail  to  suggest  ;  and  first 
let  us  take  the  case  of  the  young  Dip¬ 
per.  There  was  no  possibility  of  imita¬ 
tion  here.  The  rivulet  beneath  the  nest, 
even  if  it  had  been  visible  to  the  nest¬ 
lings,  had  been  dry  ever  since  they  had 
been  hatched.  The  river  into  which  it 
ordinarily  flowed  was  out  of  sight.  The 
young  Dippers  never  could  have  seen 
the  parent  birds  either  swimming  or  div¬ 
ing.  This,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  thou¬ 
sand  cases  which  have  driven  the  “ex¬ 
perience”  school  of  philosophy  to  take 
up  new  ground.  The  young  Dipper  here 
cannot  possibly  have  had  any  experience, 
either  through  the  process  of  incipient 
effort,  or  through  the  process  of  sight 
and  imitation.  Nature  is  full  of  similar 
cases.  In  face  of  them  it  is  now  no 
longer  denied  that  in  all  such  cases  “  in¬ 
nate  ideas”  do  exist,  and  that  “  pre- 
established  harmonies”  do  prevail  in 
Nature.  These  old  doctrines,  so  long 
ridiculed  and  denied,  have  come  to  be 
admitted,  and  the  new  philosophy  is 
satisfied  with  attempts  to  explain  how 
these  “  ideas”  came  to  be  innate,  and 
how  these  harmonies  came  to  be  pre- 
established.  The  explanation  is,  that 
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though  the  efficiency  of  experience  as  the 
cause  or  source  of  instinct  must  be  given 
up  as  regards  the  individual,  we  may 
keep  it  as  regards  the  race  to  which  the 
individual  belongs.  The  powers  of  swim¬ 
ming  and  diving,  and  the  impulse  to  use 
them  for  their  appropriate  purpose,  were 
indeed  innate  in  the  little  Dipper  of 
1874.  '  But  then  they  were  not  innate 
in  its  remote  progenitors.  They  were 
acquired  by  those  progenitors  through 
gradual  effort — the  trying  leading  to  suc¬ 
cess,  and  the  success  again  leading  to 
more  trying —  both  together  leading 
first  to  special  faculty,  then  to  confirmed 
habit,  and  then,  by  hereditary  transmis¬ 
sion,  to  instinct,  “  organized  in  the 
race.”  VV'^tll,  but  even  if  this  be  true, 
was  not  the  disposition  of  the  progenitors 
to  make  the  first  efforts  in  the  direction 
of  swimming  and  diving,  and  were  not 
the  organs  which  enabled  them  to  do 
so  as  purely  innate  as  the  perfected  in¬ 
stinct  and  the  perfected  organs  of  the 
Dipper  of  to-day  ?  Did  there  ever  exist 
in  any  former  period  of  the  world  what, 
so  far  as  I  know,  does  certainly  not  ex¬ 
ist  now — any  animal  with  dispositions 
to  enter  on  a  new  career,  thought  of  and 
imagined  for  the  first  time  by  itself,  un¬ 
connected  with  any  organs  already  fitted 
for  and  appropriate  to  the  purpose  ? 
Even  the  highest  acquirements  of  the 
dog,  under  highly  artificial  conditions 
of  existence,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
persistent  "  interferences  with  Nature,” 
are  nothing  but  the  special  education  of 
original  instincts.  In  the  almost  human 
caution  of  the  old  and  well-trained 
pointer  when  approaching  game,  we  see 
simply  a  development  of  the  habit  of  all 
predatory  animals  to  pause  when  close 
upon  an  unseen  prey — a  pause  requisite 
to  verify  the  intimations  of  smell  by  the 
sense  of  sight,  and  also  for  preparing 
the  final  spring.  It  is  true  that  man 
“  selects,”  but  he  can  only  select  out  of 
what  is  already  there.  The  training  and 
direction  which  he  gives  to  the  prompt¬ 
ings  of  instinct  may  properly  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  result  of  experience  in  the 
animal  under  instruction  ;  and  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  true  that,  within  certain  limits 
(whkh,  however,  are,  after  all,  very  nar¬ 
row)  these  results  do  tend  to  become 
hereditary.  But  there  is  nothing  really 
analogous  in  Nature  to  the  artificial  pro¬ 


cesses  of  training  to  which  man  subjects 
the  animals  which  are  capable  of  domes¬ 
tication.  Or  if  there  be  anything  analo¬ 
gous — if  animals  by  themselves  can 
school  themselves  by  gradual  effort  into 
the  development  of  new  powers — if  the 
habits  and  powers  which  are  now  purely 
innate  and  instinctive  were  once  less  in¬ 
nate  and  more  deliberate — then  it  will 
follow  that  the  earlier  faculties  of  ani¬ 
mals  have  been  the  higher,  and  that  the 
later  faculties  are  the  lower,  in  the  scale 
of  intelligence.  This  is  hardly  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  idea  of  evolution,  which  is 
founded  on  the  conception  of  an  unfold¬ 
ing  or  development  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher,  from  the  simple  to  the  com¬ 
plex,  from  the  instinctive  to  the  rational. 
My  own  belief  is,  that  whatever  of  truth 
there  is  in  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  to 
be  found  in  this  conception,  which,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  does  seem  to  be  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  history  of  organic  life.  I 
can  therefore  see  no  light  in  this  new  ex¬ 
planation  to  account  for  the  existence  of 
instincts  which  are  certainly  antecedent 
to  all  individual  experience — the  expla¬ 
nation,  namely,  that  they  are  due  to  the 
experience  of  progenitors  “  organized  in 
the  race.”  It  involves  assumptions  con¬ 
trary  to  the  analogies  of  Nature,  and  at 
variance  with  the  fundamental  facts, 
which  are  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only, 
basis  of  the  theory  of  evolution.  There 
is  no  probability — there  is  hardly  any 
plausibility — in  the  supposition  that  ex¬ 
perience  has  had,  in  past  times,  some 
connection  with  instinct  which  it  has 
ceased  to  have  in  the  present  day.  The 
uniformity  of  Nature  has,  indeed,  often 
been  asserted  in  a  sense  in  which  it  is 
not  true,  and  used  in  support  of  argu¬ 
ments  which  it  will  not  sustain.  All 
things  have  certainly  not  continued  as 
they  are  since  the  beginning.  There 
was  a  time  when  animd  life,  and  with 
it  animal  instincts,  began  to  be.  But 
we  have  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose 
that  the  nature  of  instinct  then  or  since 
has  ever  been  different  from  its  nature 
now.  On  the  contrary,  as  we  have  in 
existing  Nature  examples  of  it  in  infinite 
variety,  from  the  very  lowest  to  the  very 
highest  forms  of  organization,  and  as  the 
same  phenomena  are  everywhere  repeat¬ 
ed,  we  have  the  best  reason  to  conclude 
that,  in  the  past,  animal  instinct  has  ever 
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been  what  we  now  see  it  to  be — congeni-  designate  those  combinations  of  mechani- 
tal,  innate,  and  wholly  independent  of  cal  force  which  are  contrived  and  put  to- 
experience.  gether  by  man  to  do  certain  things. 

And,  indeed,  when  we  come  to  think  One  essential  characteristic  of  them  is 
about  it,  we  shall  find  that  the  theory  of  that  they  belong  to  the  world  of  the 
experience  assumes  the  pre-existence  of  not-living  ;  they  are  destitute  of  that 
the  very  powers  for  which  it  professes  to  which  we  know  as  life,  and  of  all 
account.  The  very  lowest  of  the  facul-  the  attributes  by  which  it  is  distin* 
ties  by  which  experience  is  acquired  is  guished.  Machines  have  no  sensibility, 
the  faculty  of  imitation.  But  the  desire  When  we  say  of  anything  that  it  has  been 
to  imitate  must  be  as  instinctive  as  the  done  by  a  machine,  we  mean  that  it  has 
organs  are  hereditary  by  which  imitation  been  done  by  something  which  is  not 
is  effected.  Then  follow  in  their  order  alive.  In  this  literal  signification  it  is 
all  the  higher  faculties  by  which  the  les-  therefore  pure  nonsense  to  say  that  any- 
sons  of  experience  are  put  together — so  thing  living  is  a  machine.  It  is  simply 
that  what  has  been  in  the  past  is  made  a  misapplication  of  language,  to  the  ex- 
the  basis  of  anticipation  as  to  what  will  tent  of  calling  one  thing  by  the  name  of 
be  in  the  future.  This  is  the  essential  another  thing,  and  that  other  so  differ- 
process  by  which  experience  is  acquired,  ent  as  to  be  its  opposite  or  contradic- 
and  every  step  in  that  process  assumes  tory.  There  can  be  no  reasoning,  no 
the  pre-existence  of  mental  tendencies  clearing  up  of  truth,  unless  we  keep 
and  of  mental  powers  which  are  purely  definite  words  for  definite  ideas.  Or  if 
instinctive  and  innate.  To  account  for  the  idea  to  which  a  given  word  has  been 
instinct  by  experience  is  nothing  but  an  appropriated  be  a  complex  idea,  and  we 
Irish  bull.  It  denies  the  existence  of  desire  to  deal  with  one  element  only  of 
things  which  are  nevertheless  assumed  the  meaning,  separated  from  the  rest, 
in  the  very  terms  of  the  denial  ;  it  ele-  then,  indeed,  we  may  continue  to  use 
vates  into  a  cause  that  which  must  in  its  the  word  for  this  selected  portion  of  its 
nature  be  a  consequence,  and  a  conse-  meaning,  provided  always  that  we  bear 
quence,  too,  of  the  very  cause  which  is  in  mind  what  it  is  that  we  are  doing, 
denied.  Congenital  instincts,  and  he-  This  may  be,  and  often  is,  a  necessary 
reditary  powers,  and  pre-established  har-  operation,  for  language  is  not  rich 
monies  are  the  origin  of  all  experience,  enough  to  furnish  separate  words  for  all 
and  without  them  no  one  step  in  experi-  the  complex  elements  which  enter  into 
ence  could  ever  be  gained.  The  ques-  ideas  apparently  very  simple  ;  and  so  of 
tions  raised  when  a  young  Dipper,  this  word,  machine,  there  is  an  element 
which  had  never  before  even  seen  water,  in  its  meaning  which  is  always  verYim- 
dives  and  swims  with  perfect  ease,  are  portant,  which  in  common  language  is 
questions  which  the  theory  of  organized  often  predominant,  and  which  we  may 
experience  does  not  even  tend  to  solve  ;  legitimately  choose  to  make  exclusive  of 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  theory  which  every  other.  This  essential  element  in 
leaves  those  questions  precisely  where  our  idea  of  a  machine  is  that  its  powers, 
they  were,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  whatever  they  may  be,  are  derived,  and 
tend  to  obscure  them  by  obvious  confu-  not  original.  There  may  be  great 
sions  of  thought.  knowledge  in  the  work  done  by  a  ma- 

Passing  now  from  explanations  which  chine,  but  the  knowledge  is  not  in  it. 
explain  nothing,  is  there  any  light  in  the  There  may  be  great  skill,  but  the  skill  is 
theory  that  animals  are  “automata?”  not  in  it  ;  great  foresight,  but  the  fore- 
Was  my  little  Dipper  a  diving  machine  ?  sight  is  not  in  it  ;  in  short,  great  exhibi- 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  at  least  a  tion  of  all  the  powers  of  mind,  but  the 
glimmer  shining  through  this  idea — a  mind  is  not  in  the  machine  itself.  What- 
glimmer  as  of  a  real  light  struggling  ever  it  does  is  done  in  virtue  of  its  con- 
through  a  thick  fog.  The  fog  arises  out  struction,  which  construction  is  due  to  a 
of  the  mists  of  language — the  confound-  mind  which  has  designed  it  for  the  exhi- 
ing  and  confusion  of  meanings  literal  bltion  of  certain  powers  and  the  perform- 
with  meanings  metaphorical — the  mistak-  ance  of  certain  functions.  These  may 
ing  of  partial  for  complete  analogies,  be  very  simple,  or  they  may  be  very 
“  Machine”  is  the  word  by  which  we  complicated,  but  whether  simple  or  com- 
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plicated,  the  whole  play  of  its  operations 
is  limited  and  measured  by  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  its  constructor.  If  that  con¬ 
structor  be  himself  limited,  either  in  op¬ 
portunity,  or  knowledge,  or  in  power, 
there  will  be  a  corresponding  limitation 
in  the  things  which  he  invents  and 
makes.  Accordingly,  in  regard  to 
man,  he  cannot  make  a  machine  which 
has  any  of  the  gifts  and  the  powers  of 
life.  He  can  construct  nothing  which 
has  sensibility  or  consciousness,  or  any 
other  of  even  the  lowest  attributes  of  liv¬ 
ing  creatures.  And  this  absolute  desti¬ 
tution  of  even  apparent  originality  in  a 
machine — this  entire  absence  of  any 
share  of  consciousness,  or  of  sensibility, 
or  of  will — is  one  part  of  our  very  con¬ 
ception  of  it.  But  that  other  part  of 
our  conception  of  a  machine,  which  con¬ 
sists  in  its  relation  to  a  contriver  and 
constructor,  is  equally  essential,  and 
may,  if  we  choose,  be  separated  from 
the  rest,  and  may  be  taken  as  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  whole.  If,  then,  there  be 
any  agency  in  Nature,  or  outside  of  it, 
which  can  contrive  and  build  up  struc¬ 
tures  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  life, 
structures  which  shall  not  only  digest, 
but  which  shall  also  feel  and  see,  which 
shall  be  sensible  of  enjoyment  from 
things  conducive  to  their  welfare,  and  of 
alarm  on  account  of  things  which  are 
dangerous  to  the  same — then  such  struc¬ 
tures  have  the  same  relation  to  that 
agency  which  machines  have  to  man, 
and  in  this  aspect  it  may  be  a  legitimate 
figure  of  speech  to  call  them  living 
machines.  What  these  machines  do  is 
different  in  kind  from  the  things  which 
human  machines  do  ;  but  both  are  alike 
in  this — that  whatever  they  do  is  done 
in  virtue  of  their  construction,  and 
of  the  powers  which  have  been  given 
to  them  by  the  mind  which  made 
them. 

Applying  now  this  idea  of  a  machine 
to  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  young 
Dipper,  its  complete  applicability  can¬ 
not  be  denied.  In  the  first  place,  the 
young  Dipper  had  a  physical  structure 
adapted  to  diving.  Its  feathers  were  of 
a  texture  to  throw  off  water,  and  the 
shower  of  pearly  drops  which  ran  off  it, 
when  it  emerged  from  its  first  plunge, 
showed  in  a  moment  how  different  it 
was  from  other  fledglings  in  its  impervi¬ 
ousness  to  wet.  Water  appeared  to  be 


its  “  native  element”  precisely  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  it  is  said  to  be  the 
native  element  of  a  ship  which  has  been 
built  high  in  air,  and  of  the  not  very 
watery  materials  of  .  wood  and  iron. 
Water,  which  it  had  never  seen  before, 
seemed  to  be  the  native  element  of  the 
little  bird  in  this  sen.se,  that  it  was  so 
constructed  as  to  be  and  to  feel  at  home 
in  it  at  once.  Its  ”  lines”  had  been 
laid  down  for  progression  both  in  air 
and  water.  It  was  launched  with  a  mo¬ 
tive-power  complete  within  itself,  and 
with  promptings  sufficient  for  the  driv¬ 
ing  of  its  own  machinery.  For  the  phy¬ 
sical  adaptation  was  obviously  united 
with  mental  powers  and  qualities  which 
partook  of  the  same  preadjusted  har¬ 
mony.  These  were  as  congenital  as  the 
texture  of  its  feathers  or  the  structure  of 
its  wing.  Its  terror  arose  on  seeing  the 
proper  objects  of  fear,  although  they  had 
never  been  seen  before,  and  no  experi¬ 
ence  of  injury  had  arisen.  This  terror 
prompted  it  to  the  proper  methods  of 
escape,  and  the  knowledge  how  to  use 
its  faculties  for  this  object  was  as  intui¬ 
tive  as  the  apparatus  for  effecting  it  was 
hereditary.  In  this  sense  the  Dipper 
was  a  living,  breathing,  seeing,  fearing, 
and  diving  machine — ready  made  for  all 
these  purposes  from  the  nest — as  some 
other  birds  are  even  from  their  first  exclu¬ 
sion  from  the  egg. 

The  case  of  the  young  Merganser  is 
still  more  curious  and  instructive  with 
reference  to  the  same  questions.  The 
young  of  all  the  Anatida  are  born,  like 
the  gallinaceous  birds,  not  naked  or 
blind,  as  most  others  are,  but  complete¬ 
ly  equipped  with  a  feathery  down,  and 
able  to  swim  or  dive  as  soon  as  they  see 
the  light.  Moreover,  the  young  of  the 
Merganser  have  the  benefit  of  seeing 
from  the  first  the  parent  bird  performing 
these  operations,  so  that  imitation  may 
have  some  part  in  developing  the  per¬ 
fection  with  which  they  are  executed  by 
the  young.  But  the  particular  manoeuvre 
resorted  to  by  the  young  bird  which 
baffled  our  pursuit  was  a  manoeuvre  in 
w’hich  it  could  have  had  no  instruction 
from  example— the  manoeuvre,  namely, 
which  consists  in  hiding  not  under  any 
cover,  but  by  remaining  perfectly  mo¬ 
tionless  on  the  ground.  This  is  a  method 
of  escape  which  cannot  be  resorted  to 
successfully  except  by  birds  whose  color- 
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ing  i.s  adapted  to  the  purpose  by  a  close 
assimilation  with  the  coloring  of  sur¬ 
rounding  object?.  The  old  bird  would 
not  have  been  concealed  on  the  same 
ground,  and  would  never  itself  resort 
to  the  same  method  of  escape.  The 
young,  therefore,  cannot  have  been  in¬ 
structed  in  it  by  the  method  of  example. 
But  the  small  size  of  the  chick,  together 
with  its  obscure  and  curiously  mottled 
coloring,  are  specially  adapted  to  this 
mode  of  concealment.  The  young  of 
all  birds  which  breed  upon  the  ground 
are  provided  with  a  garment  in  such  per¬ 
fect  harmony  with  surrounding  effects  of 
light  as  to  render  this  manCEuvre  easy. 
It  depends,  however,  wholly  for  its  suc¬ 
cess  upon  absolute  stillness.  The  slight¬ 
est  motion  at  once  attracts  the  eye  of 
any  enemy  which  is  searching  for  the 
young.  And  this  absolute  stillness  must 
1)e  preserved  amid  all  the  emotions  of 
fear  and  terror  which  the  close  approach 
of  the  object  of  alarm  must,  and  obvi¬ 
ously  does,  inspire.  Whence  comes  this 
splendid,  even  if  it  be  unconscious,  faith 
in  the  sufficiency  of  a  defence  which  it 
must  require  such  nerve  and  strength  of 
will  to  practise  ?  No  movement,  not  even 
the  slightest,  though  the  enemy  should 
seem  about  to  trample  on  it  ;  such  is 
the  terrible  requirement  of  Nature — and 
by  the  child  of  Nature  implicitly 
obeyed  !  Here,  again,  beyond  all  ques¬ 
tion,  we  have  an  instinct  as  much  born 
with  the  creature  as  the  harmonious  tint¬ 
ing  of  its  plumage — the  external  furnish¬ 
ing  being  inseparably  united  with  the 
internal  furnishing  of  mind  which  en¬ 
ables  the  little  creature  in  very  truth 
to  “  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight.” 
Is  this  automatonism  ?  Is  this  ma¬ 
chinery  ?  Yes,  undoubtedly  in  the  sense 
explained  before — that  the  instinct  has 
been  given  to  the  bird  in  precisely  the 
same  sense  in  which  its  structure  has 
been  given  to  it — so  that  anterior  to  all 
experience,  and  without  the  aid  of  in¬ 
struction  or  of  example,  it  is  inspired  to 
act  in  this  manner  on  the  appropriate 
occasion  arising. 

Then,  in  the  case  of  the  Wild  Duck, 
we  rise  to  a  yet  higher  form  of  instinct, 
and  to  more  complicated  adaptations  of 
congenital  powers  to  the  contingencies 
of  the  external  world.  It  is  not  really 
conceivable  that  Wild  Ducks  have  com¬ 
monly  many  opportunities  of  studying 


each  other’s  action  when  rendered  help¬ 
less  by  wounds.  Nor  is  it  conceivable 
that  such  study  can  have  been  deliber¬ 
ately  made  even  when  opportunities  do 
occur.  When  one  out  of  a  flock  is 
wounded  all  the  others  make  haste  to 
escape,  and  it  is  certain  that  this  trick  of 
imitated  helplessness  is  practised  by  in¬ 
dividual  birds  which  can  never  l)ave  had 
any  such  opportunities  at  all.  More¬ 
over,  there  is  one  very  remarkable  cir¬ 
cumstance  connected  with  this  instinct, 
which  marks  how  much  of  knowledge 
and  of  reasoning  is  implicitly  contained 
within  it.  As  against  man  the  manoeu¬ 
vre  is  not  only  useless,  but  it  is  injurious. 
When  a  man  sees  a  bird  resorting  to  this 
imitation,  he  may  be  deceived  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  as  I  have  myself  been  ;  but  his 
knowledge  and  experience  and  his  reason¬ 
ing  faculty  soon  tell  him  from  a  com¬ 
bination  of  circumstances  that  it  is  mere¬ 
ly  the  usual  deception.  To  man,  there¬ 
fore,  it  has  the  opposite  effect  of  reveal¬ 
ing  the  proximity  of  the  young  brood, 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  known.  I 
have  repeatedly  been  led  by  it  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  chicks.  Now,  the  most 
curious  fact  of  all  is  that  this  distinction 
between  man  and  other  predacious  ani¬ 
mals  is  recognized  and  reflected  in  the 
instinct  of  birds.  The  mancEuvre  of 
counterfeiting  helplessness  is  very  rarely 
resorted  to  except  when  a  dog  is  present. 
Dogs  are  almost  uniformly  deceived  by 
it.  They  never  can  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  presented  by  a  bird  which  flutters 
apparently  helpless  just  in  front  of  their 
nose.  It  is,  therefore,  almost  always 
successful  in  drawing  them  off,  and  so 
rescuing  the  young  from  danger.  But 
it  is  the  sense  of  smell,  not  the  sense  of 
sight,  M’hich  makes  dogs  so  specially 
dangerous.  The  instinct  which  has 
been  given  to  birds  seems  to  cover  and 
include  the  knowledge  that  as  the  sense 
of  smell  does  not  exist  to  the  like  effect 
in  man,  the  mere  concealment  of  the 
young  from  sight  is  ordinarily,  as  regards 
him,  sufficient  for  their  protection  :  and 
yet  I  have  on  one  occasion  seen  the  trick 
resorted  to  when  man  only  was  the 
source  of  danger,  and  this  by  a  species 
of  bird  which  does  not  habitually  prac¬ 
tise  it,  and  which  can  have  had  neither 
individual  nor  ancestral  experience. 
This  was  the  case  of  a  Blackcap  {Sylma 
Atricapilla),  which  fell  to  the  ground,  as 
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if  wounded,  from  a  bush,  in  order  to 
distract  attention  from  its  nest. 

If  now  we  examine,  in  the  light  of  our 
own  reason,  all  the  elements  of  knowl¬ 
edge  or  of  intellectual  perception  upon 
which  the  instinct  of  the  Wild  Duck  is 
founded,  and  all  of  which,  as  existing 
somewhere,  it  undoubtedly  reflects,  we 
shall  soon  see  how  various  and  extensive 
these  elements  of  knowledge  are.  First, 
there  is  the  knowledge  that  the  cause  of 
the  alarm  is  a  carnivorous  animal.  On 
this  fundamental  point  no  creature  is 
ever  deceived.  The  youngest  chick 
knows  a  hawk,  and  the  dreadful  form 
fills  it  with  instant  terror.  Next,  there 
is  the  knowledge  that  dogs  and  other  car¬ 
nivorous  quadrupeds  have  the  sense  of 
smell,  as  an  additional  element  of  dan¬ 
ger  to  the  creatures  on  which  they  prey. 
Next,  there  is  the  knowledge  that  the 
dog,  not  being  itself  a  flying  animal,  has 
sense  enough  not  to  attempt  the  pursuit 
of  prey  which  can  avail  itself  of  this 
sure  and  easy  method  of  escape.  Next, 
there  is  the  conclusion  from  all  this 
knowledge  that  if  the  dog  is  to  be  in¬ 
duced  to  chase,  it  must  be  led  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  power  of  flight  has  been 
somehow  lost.  And  then  there  is  the 
further  conclusion  that  this  can  only  be 
done  by  such  an  accurate  imitation  of  a 
disabled  bird  as  shall  deceive  the  enemy 
into  a  belief  in  the  possibility  of  cap¬ 
ture.  And,  lastly,  there  are  all  the 
powers  of  memory  and  the  qualities  of 
imagination  which  enable  good  acting  to 
be  performed.  All  this  reasoning  and 
all  this  knowledge  is  certainly  involved 
in  the  action  of  the  bird-mother  just  as 
certainly  as  reasoning  and  knowledge  of 
a  much  profounder  kind  is  involved  in 
the  structure  or  adjustment  of  the  or¬ 
ganic  machinery  by  which  and  through 
which  the  action  is  itself  performed. 

There  is  unquestionably  a  sense,  and 
a  very  important  sense,  in  which  all 
these  wonderful  operations  of  instinct 
are  “  automatic.”  The  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  physical  and  of  physiological 
laws — the  knowledge  even  of  the  mental 
qualities  and  dispositions  of  other  ani¬ 
mals — and  the  processes  of  reasoning  by 
which  advantage  is  taken  of  these — this 
knowledge  and  this  reasoning  cannot, 
without  manifest  absurdity,  be  attributed 
to  the  birds  themselves.  This  is  ad¬ 
mitted  at  least  as  regards  the  birds  of 


the  present  day.  But  surely  the  absurd¬ 
ity  is  quite  as  great  if  this  knowledge 
and  reasoning,  or  any  part  of  it,  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  birds  of  a  former  generation. 
In  the  past  history  of  the  species  there 
may  have  been  change — there  may  have 
been  development.  But  there  is  not  the 
smallest  reason  to  believe  that  the  pro¬ 
genitors  of  any  bird  or  of  any  beast, 
however  different  in  form,  have  ever 
founded  on  deliberate  effort  the  instincts 
of  their  descendants.  All  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  all  the  resource  of  mind  which 
is  involved  in  these  instincts  is  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  some  agency  which  is  outside  the 
creatures  which  exhibit  them.  In  this 
respect  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that 
they  are  machines.  But  then  they  are 
machines  with  this  peculiarity,  that  they 
not  only  reflect,  but  also  in  various  meas¬ 
ures  and  degrees  partake  of,  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  mind.  It  is  always  by  some 
one  or  other  of  these  attributes  that  they 
are  guided — by  fear,  or  by  desire,  or  by 
affection,  or  by  mental  impulses  which 
go  straight  to  the  results  of  reasoning 
without  its  processes.  That  all  these 
mental  attributes  are  connected  with  a 
physical  organism  which  is  constructed 
on  mechanical  principles,  is  not  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  speculation.  It  is  an  obvious  and 
acknowledged  fact.  The  question  is 
not  whether,  in  this  sense,  animals  are 
machines,  but  whether  the  work  which 
has  been  a.ssigned  to  them  does  or  does 
not  partake  in  various  measures  and  de¬ 
grees  of  the  various  qualities  which  we 
recognize  in  ourselves  as  the  qualities  of 
sensation,  of  consciousness,  and  of  will. 

On  this  matter  it  seems  clear  to  me 
that  Professor  Huxley  has  seriously  mis¬ 
conceived  the  doctrine  of  Descartes.  It 
is  true  that  he  quotes  a  passage  as  repre¬ 
senting  the  view  of  ”  orthodox  Carte¬ 
sians,”  in  which  it  is  asserted  that  ani¬ 
mals  ”  eat  without  pleasure  and  cry 
without  pain,”  and  that  they  ”  desire” 
nothing  as  w-ell  as  “  know”  nothing. 
But  this  passage  is  quoted,  not  from 
Descartes,  but  from  Malebranche.  Male- 
branche  was  a  great  man  ;  but  on  this 
subject  he  was  the  disciple  and  not  the 
master  ;  and  it  seems  almost  a  law  that 
no  utterance  of  original  genius  can  long 
escape  the  fate  of  being  travestied  and 
turned  to  nonsense  by  those  who  take  it 
up  at  second-hand.  Descartes’  letter  to 
Moore  of  the  5th  of  February,  1649 
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proves  conclusively  that  he  fully  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  lower  animals  the  existence 
of  all  the  affections  of  mind  except 
“  Thought”  {la  Pensle),  or  Reason  pro¬ 
perly  so  called.  He  ascribes  to  them 
the  mental  emotions  of  fear,  of  anger, 
and  of  de.sire,  as  well  as  all  the  sensa¬ 
tions  of  pleasure  and  of  pain.  What  he 
means  by  Thought  is  clearly  indicated 
in  the  passage  in  which  he  points  to 
Language  as  the  peculiar  product  and 
the  sole  index  of  Thought — Language, 
of  course,  taken  in  its  broadest  sense, 
signifying  any  system  of  signs  by  which 
general  or  abstract  ideas  are  expressed 
and  communicated.  This,  as  Descartes 
truly  says,  is  never  wanting  even  in  the 
lowest  of  men,  and  is  never  present  in 
the  highest  of  the  brutes.  But  he  dis¬ 
tinctly  says  that  the  lower  animals,  hav¬ 
ing  the  same  organs  of  sight,  of  hearing, 
of  taste,  etc.,  with  ourselves,  have  also 
the  same  sensations,  as  well  as  the  same 
affections  of  anger,  of  fear,  and  of  de¬ 
sire — affections  which,  being  mental,  he 
ascribes  to  a  lower  kind  or  class  of  Soul, 
an  “  ame  corporelle.”  Descartes,  there¬ 
fore,  was  not  guilty  of  confounding  the 
two  elements  of  meaning  which  are  in¬ 
volved  in  the  word  machine — that  ele¬ 
ment  which  attaches  to  all  machines 
made  by  man  as  consisting  of  dead  non- 
sentient  matter — and  that  other  element 
of  meaning  which  may  be  legitimately 
attached  to  structures  which  have  been 
made,  not  to  simulate,  but  really  to  pos¬ 
sess  all  the  essential  properties  of  life. 
'*  11  faut  pourtant  remarquer,”  says 
Descartes  emphatically  ;  “  que  je  parle 
de  la  pensee,  non  de  la  riV,  ou  de  senti¬ 
ment.’ '* 

T'he  experiments  quoted  by  Professor 
Huxley  and  by  other  physiologists  on 
the  phenomena  of  vivisection  cannot 
alter  or  modify  the  general  conclusions 
which  have  long  been  reached  on  the 
unquestionable  connection  between  all 
the  functions  of  life  and  the  mechanism 
of  the  body.  The  question  remains 
whether  the  ascertainment  of  this  con¬ 
nection  in  its  details  can  alter  our  con¬ 
ceptions  of  what  life  and  sensation  are. 
No  light  is  thrown  on  this  question  by 
cutting  out  from  an  organism  certain 
parts  of  the  machinery  which  arc  known 
to^  the  seat  of  consciousness,  and  then 

*  "  (Euvres  de  Descartes,”  Cousin,  vol.  x. 
p.  ao5  el  seq. 


finding  that  the  animal  is  still  capable  of 
certain  movements  which  are  usually  in¬ 
dicative  of  sensation  and  of  purpose. 
Surely  the  reasoning  is  bad  which  argues 
that  because  a  given  movement  goes  on 
after  the  animal  has  been  mutilated,  this 
movement  must  therefore  continue  to 
possess  all  the  same  elements  of  charac¬ 
ter  which  accompanied  it  when  the  ani¬ 
mal  was  complete.  The  character  of 
purpiose  in  one  sense  or  another  belongs 
to  all  organic  movements  whatever — to 
those  which  are  independent  of  con¬ 
scious  sensation,  or  of  the  will,  as  well 
as  to  those  which  are  voluntary  and  in¬ 
tentional.  The  only  difference  between 
the  two  classes  of  movement  is,  that  in 
the  case  of  one  of  them  the  purpose  is 
wholly  outside  the  animal,  and  that  in 
the  case  of  the  other  class  of  movement 
the  animal  has  faculties  which  make  it, 
however  indirectly,  a  conscious  partici¬ 
pant  or  agent  in  the  purpose,  or  in  some 
part  of  the  purpose,  to  be  subserved. 
The  action  of  the  heart  in  animals  is  as 
certainly  ”  purposive”  in  its  character 
as  the  act  of  eating  and  deglutition.  In 
the  one  the  animal  is  wholly  passive — 
has  no  sensation,  no  consciousness,  how¬ 
ever  dim.  In  the  other  movement  the 
anitnal  is  an  active  agent,  is  impelled  to 
it  by  desires  which  are  mental  affections, 
and  receives  from  it  the  appropriate 
pleasure  which  belongs  to  consciousness 
and  sensation.  These  powers  them¬ 
selves,  however,  depend,  each  of  them, 
on  certain  bits  and  parts  of  the  animal 
mechanism  ;  and  if  these  parts  can  be 
separately  injured  or  destroyed,  it  is  in¬ 
telligible  enough  that  consciousness  and 
sensation  may  be  severed  fora  time  from 
the  movements  which  they  ordinarily  ac¬ 
company  and  direct.  The  success  of 
such  an  experiment  may  teach  us  much 
on  the  details  of  a  general  truth  which 
has  long  been  known — that  conscious 
sensation  is,  so  far  as  our  experience 
goes,  inseparably  dependent  upon  the 
mechanism  of  an  organic  structure. 
But  it  cannot  in  the  slightest  degree 
change  or  modify  our  conception  of  what 
conscious  sensation  in  itself  is.  It  is 
mechanical  exactly  in  th«  same  sense  in 
which  we  have  long  known  it  to  be  so — 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  result  of  life 
working  in  and  through  a  structure  which 
has  been  made  to  exhibit  and  embody 
its  peculiar  gifts  and  powers. 
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Considering  now  that  the  body  of  man 
is  one  in  structure  with  the  body  of  all 
vertebrate  animals — considering  that,  as 
we  rise  from  the  lowest  of  these  to  him 
who  is  the  highest,  we  see  this  same 
structure  elaborated  into  closer  and 
closer  likeness,  until  every  part  corre¬ 
sponds,  bone  to  bone,  tissue  to  tissue, 
organ  to  organ — I  cannot  doubt  that 
man  is  a  machine,  precisely  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  animals  are  machines. 
If  it  is  no  contradiction  in  terms  to 
speak  of  a  machine  which  has  been  made 
to  feel  and  to  see,  and  to  hear  and  to 
desire,  neither  need  there  be  any  contra¬ 
diction  in  terms  in  speaking  of  a  ma¬ 
chine  which  has  been  made  to  think, 
and  to  reflect,  and  to  reason.  These 
are,  indeed,  powers  so  much  higher  than 
the  others  that  they  may  be  considered 
as  different  in  kind.  But  this  differ¬ 
ence,  however  great  it  may  be,  whether 
we  look  at  it  in  its  practical  results,  or 
as  a  question  of  classification,  is  certain¬ 
ly  not  a  difference  which  throws  any 
doubt  upon  the  fact  that  all  these  higher 
])owers  are,  equally  with  the  lowest,  de¬ 
pendent  in  this  world  on  special  arrange¬ 
ments  in  a  material  organism.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  very  fact  of  the  question 
being  raised  whether  man  can  be  called 
a  machine  in  the  same  sense  as  that  in 
which  alone  the  lower  animals  can  pro¬ 
perly  be  so  described,  is  a  proof  that 
the  questioner  believes  the  lower  animals 
to  be  machines  in  a  sense  in  which  it  is 
not  true.  Such  manifestations  of  men¬ 
tal  attributes  as  they  display  are  the  true 
and  veritable  index  of  powers  which  are 
really  by  them  possessed  and  enjoyed. 
The  notion  that,  because  these  powers 
depend  on  an  organic  apparatus,  they 
are  therefore  not  what  they  seem  to  be, 
is  a  mere  confusion  of  thought.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  this  comes  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  understood,  the  notion  that  man's 
peculiar  powers  are  lowered  and  dishon¬ 
ored  when  they  are  conceived  to  stand 
in  any  similar  relation  to  the  body  must 
be  equally  abandoned,  as  partaking  of 
the  same  fallacy.  If  the  sensation  of 
pleasure  and  of  pain,  and  the  more 
purely  mental  manifestations  of  fear  and 
of  affection,  have  in  the  lower  animals 
some  inseparable  connection  with  an  or¬ 
ganic  apparatus,  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  be  jealous  of  admitting  that  the 
still  higher  powers  of  self-consciousness 


and  reason  have  in  man  a  similar  con¬ 
nection  with  the  same  kind  of  mechan¬ 
ism.  The  nature  of  this  connection  in 
itself  is  equally  mysterious,  and,  indeed, 
inconceivable  in  either  case.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  we  have  precisely  the  same 
evidence  as  to  both.  If  painful  and 
pleasurable  emotions  can  be  destroyed 
by  the  cutting  of  a  nerve,  so  also  can  the 
powers  of  memory  and  of  reason  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  any  injury  or  disease  which 
affects  some  bits  of  the  substance  of  the 
brain.  If,  however,  the  fact  of  this 
mysterious  connection  be  so  interpreted 
as  to  make  us  alter  our  conceptions  of 
what  self-consciousness,  and  reason,  and 
all  mental  manifestations  in  themselves 
are,  then,  indeed,  we  may  well  be  jealous 
— not  of  the  facts,  but  of  the  illogical 
use  which  is  often  made  of  them.  Self- 
consciousness  and  reason  and  affection, 
and  feur,  and  pain  and  ))leasure,  are  in 
themselves  exactly  what  we  have  always 
known  them  to  be  ;  and  no  discovery  as 
to  the  physical  apparatus  with  which 
they  are  somehow  connected  can  throw 
the  smallest  obscurity  on  the  criteria  by 
which  they  are  to  be  identified  as  so  many 
different  phenomena  of  mind.  Our  old 
knowledge  of  the  work  done  is  in  no  way 
altered  by  any  new  information  as  to  the 
apparatus  by  which  it  is  effected.  This 
is  the  error  committed  by  those  who 
think  they  can  found  a  new  psychology 
on  the  knife.  They  seem  to  think  that 
sensation  and  memory,  and  reasoning 
and  will,  become  something  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  which  hitherto  we  have 
known  them  to  be,  when  we  have  found 
out  that  each  of  these  powers  may  have 
some  special  “  seat”  or  ”  organ”  in  the 
body.  This,  however,  is  a  pure  delu¬ 
sion.  The  known  element  in  psycholo¬ 
gy  is  always  the  nature  of  the  mental 
faculty ;  the  unknown  element  is 
always  the  nature  of  its  connection  with 
any  organ.  We  know  the  operations  of 
our  own  minds  with  a  fulness  and  reality 
which  does  not  belong  to  any  other 
knowledge  whatever.  We  do  not  know 
the  bond  of  union  between  these  opera¬ 
tions  and  the  brain,  except  as  a  sort  of 
external  and  wholly  unintelligible  fact. 
Remembering  all  this,  then,  we  need 
not  fear  or  shrink  from  the  admission 
that  man  is  a  reasoning  and  self-cpn- 
scious  machine,  just  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  the  lower  animals  are  ma- 
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chines  which  have  been  made  to  ex¬ 
hibit  and  possess  certain  mental  facul¬ 
ties  of  a  lower  class. 

But  what  of  this  ?  What  is  the  value 
of  this  conclusion  ?  Its  value  would  be 
small,  indeed,  if  this  conception  of  our¬ 
selves  as  machines  could  be  defended 
only  as  a  harmless  metaphor.  But  there 
is  far  more  to  be  said  for  it  and  about  it 
than  this.  The  conception  is  one  which 
is  not  only  harmless,  but  profoundly  true, 
as  ail  metaphors  are  when  they  are 
securely  rooted  in  the  homologies  of 
Nature.  There  is  much  to  be  learned 
from  that  aspect  of  mind  in  which  we 
regard  its  powers  as  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  a  material  apparatus,  and 
from  that  aspect  of  our  own  bodies  in 
which  they  are  regarded  as  one  in 
structure  with  the  bodies  of  the  brutes. 
Surely  it  would  be  a  strange  object  of 
ambition  to  try  to  think  that  we  are  not 
included  in  the  vast  system  of  adjust¬ 
ment  which  we  have  thus  traced  in 
them  ;  that  our  nobler  faculties  have  no 
share  in  the  secure  and  wonderful 
guarantee  which  it  affords  for  the  truth¬ 
fulness  of  all  mental  gifts.  It  is  well 
that  we  should  place  a  high  estimate  on 
the  superiority  of  the  powers  which  we 
])Ossess  ;  and  that  the  distinction,  with 
all  its  consequences,  between  self-con¬ 
scious  reason  and  the  comparatively 
simple  perceptions  of  the  beasts  should 
be  ever  kept  in  view.  But  it  is  not  well 
that  we  should  omit  from  that  estimate 
a  common  element  of  immense  impor¬ 
tance  which  belongs  to  both,  and  the 
value  of  w’hich  becomes  immeasurably 
greater  in  its  connection  with  our  special 
gifts.  That  element  is  the  element  of 
.adjustment — the  element  which  suggests 
the  idea  of  an  apparatus — the  element 
which  constitutes  all  our  higher  faculties 
the  index  and  the  result  of  a  preadjust¬ 
ed  harmony.  In  the  light  of  this  con¬ 
ception  we  can  see  a  new  meaniug  in  our 
“  place  in  Nature” — that  place  which, 
so  far  as  our  bodily  organs  are  concern¬ 
ed,  assigns  to  us  simply  a  front  rank 
among  the  creatures  which  are  endowed 
Avith  life.  It  is  in  virtue  of  that  place 
and  association  that  we  may  be  best 
assured  that  our  special  gifts  have  the 
same  relation  to  the  higher  realities  of 
Nature  which  the  lower  faculties  of  the 
beasts  have  to  the  lower  realities  of  the 
physical  world.  Whatever  we  have  that 


is  peculiar  to  ourselves  is  built  up  on  the 
same  firm  foundation  on  which  all 
animal  instinct  rests.  It  is  often  said 
that  we  can  never  really  know  what  un¬ 
reasoning  instinct  is,  because  we  can 
never  enter  into  an  animal  mind  and 
see  what  is  working  there.  Men  are  so 
apt  td  be  arrogant  in  philosophy  that  it 
seems  almost  wrong  to  deprecate  even 
any  semblance  of  the  consciousness  of 
ignorance.  But  it  were  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired  that  the  modesty  of  philosophers 
would  come  in  the  right  places.  I  hold 
that  we  can  know,  and  can  almost 
thoroughly  understand,  the  instincts  of 
the  lower  animals  ;  and  this  for  the  best 
of  all  reasons,  that  we  are  ourselves 
animals,  whatever  more  ;  having,  to  a 
large  extent,  precisely  the  same  instincts, 
with  the  additional  power  of  looking 
down  upon  ourselves  in  this  capacity 
from  a  higher  elevation  to  which  we  can 
ascend  at  will.  Not  only  are  our  bodily 
functions  precisely  similar  to  those  of 
the  lower  animals — some,  like  the  beat¬ 
ing  of  the  heart,  being  purely  "  auto¬ 
matic”  or  involuntary — others  being 
partially,  and  others  again  being  wholly, 
under  the  control  of  the  will — but  many 
of  our  sensations  and  emotions  are 
obviously  the  same  with  the  sensations 
and  emotions  of  the  lower  animals, 
connected  with  precisely  the  same 
machinery,  presenting  precisely  the 
same  phenomena,  and  recognizable  by 
all  the  same  criteria. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  our  actions 
become  instinctive  and  mechanical  only 
as  the  result  of  a  previous  intellectual 
operation  of  the  self-conscious  or  reason¬ 
ing  kind.  And  this,  no  doubt,  is  the 
origin  of  the  dream  that  all  instinct,  even 
in  the  animals,  has  had  the  same  origin — 
a  dream  due  to  the  exaggerated  ‘  ‘  anthro¬ 
pomorphism”  of  those  very  philosophers 
who  are  most  apt  to  denounce  this 
source  of  error  in  others.  But  man  has 
many  instincts  like  the  animals,  to  which 
no  such  origin  in  personal  experience  or 
in  previous  reasoning  can  be  assigned. 
For  not  only  in  earliest  infancy,  but 
throughout  life,  we  do  innumerable 
things  to  which  we  are  led  by  purely 
organic  impulse — things  which  have  in¬ 
deed,  a  reason  and  a  use,  but  a  reason 
which  we  never  know,  and  a  use  which 
we  never  discern,  till  we  come  to 
”  think.”  And  how  different  this  pro- 
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cess  of  “  thinking”  is  we  know  likewise 
from  our  own  experience.  In  contem¬ 
plating  the  phenomena  of  reasoning  and 
of  conscious  deliberation  it  really  seems 
as  if  it  were  impossible  to  sever  it  from 
the  idea  of  a  double  personality.  Ten¬ 
nyson’s  poem  of  the  “Two  Voices”  is 
no  poetic  exaggeration  of  the  duality  of 
which  we  are  conscious  when  we  attend 
to  the  mental  operations  of  our  own 
most  complex  nature.  It  is  as  if  there 
were  within  us  one  Being  always  recep¬ 
tive  of  suggestions,  and  always  respond¬ 
ing  in  the  form  of  impulse — and  another 
Being  capable  of  passing  these  sugges¬ 
tions  in  reviews  before  it,  and  of  allowing 
or  disallowing  the  impulses  to  which 
they  give  rise.  There  is  a  profound 
difference  between  creatures  in  which 
one  only  of  these  voices  speaks,  and 
man,  whose  ears  are,  as  it  were,  open  to 
them  both.  The  things  which  we  do  in 
obedience  to  the  lower  and  simpler 
voice  are  indeed  many,  various,  and  full 
of  a  true  and  wonderful  significance. 
But  the  things  which  we  do  and  the 
affections  which  we  cherish,  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  higher  voice  have  a  rank,  a 
meaning,  and  a  scope  which  is  all  their 
own.  There  is  no  indication  in  the 
lower  animals  of  this  double  personality. 
They  hear  no  voice  but  one  ;  and  the 
whole  law  of  their  being  is  perfectly 
fulfilled  in  following  it.  This  it  is  which 
gives  its  restfulness  to  Nature,  whose 
abodes  are  indeed  what  Wordsworth  calls 
them — 

Abodes  where  Self-disturbance  hath  no 
part.’’ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  double  person¬ 
ality,  the  presence  of  “Two  Voices,”  is 
never  wholly  wanting  even  in  the  most 
degraded  of  human  beings  —  their 
thoughts  everywhere  “  accusing  or  else 
excusing  one  another.” 

Knowing,  therefore,  in  ourselves  both 
these  kinds  of  operation,  w'e  can 
measure  the  difference  between  them, 
and  we  can  thoroughly  understand  how 
animals  may  be  able  to  do  all  that  they 
actually  perform,  without  ever  passing 
through  the  processes  of  augmentation 
by  which  we  reach  the  conclusions  of 
conscious  reason  and  of  moral  obliga¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  seeing  and  feeling  the 
difference,  we  can  see  and  feeHhe  rela¬ 
tions  which  obtain  between  ^^the  two 
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classes  of  mental  work.  The  plain 
truth  is,  that  the  higher  and  more  com¬ 
plicated  work  is  done,  and  can  only  be 
dontf  in  this  life,  with  the  material  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  lower  and  simpler  tools. 
Nay,  more,  the  very  highest  and  most 
aspiring  mental  processes  rest  upon  the 
lower,  as  a  building  rests  upon  its  founda¬ 
tion-stones.  They  are  like  the  rude  but 
massive  substructions  from  which  some 
great  temple  springs.  Not  only  is  the 
impulse,  the  disposition,  and  the 
ability  to  reason  as  purely  intuitive  and 
congenital  in  man  as  the  disposition  to 
eat,  but  the  fundamental  axioms  on 
which  all  reasoning  rests  are,  and  can 
only  be,  intuitively  perceived.  This, 
indeed,  is  the  essential  character  of  all 
the  axioms  or  self-evident  propositions 
which  are  the  basis  of  reasoning,  that 
the  truth  of  them  is  perceived  by  an  act 
of  apprehension  which,  if  it  depends 
on  any  process,  depends  on  a  process 
unconscious,  involuntary,  and  purely 
automatic.  But  this  is  the  definition, 
the  only  definition,  of  instinct  or  intui¬ 
tion.  All  conscious  reasoning  thus 
starts  from  the  data  which  this  great 
faculty  supplies  ;  and  all  our  trust  and 
confidence  in  the  results  of  reasoning 
must  depend  on  our  trust  and  confidence 
in  the  adjusted  harmony  which  has  been 
established  between  instinct  and  the 
truths  of  Nature.  Not  only  is  the  idea 
of  mechanism  consistent  with  this  con¬ 
fidence,  but  it  is  inseparable  from  it. 
No  firmer  ground  for  that  confidence 
can  be  gi\en  us  in  thought  than  this 
conception — that  as  the  eye  of  sense  is 
a  mechanism  specially  adjusted  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  light  of  heaven,  so  is  the 
mental  eye  a  mechanism  specially 
adjusted  to  perceive  those  realities 
which  are  in  the  nature  of  necessary 
and  eternal  truth.  Moreover,  the 
same  conception  helps  us  to  und.erstand 
the  real  nature  of  those  limitations  upon 
our  faculties  which  curtail  their  range, 
and  which  yet,  in  a  sense,  we  may  be 
said  partially  to  overpass  in  the  very  act 
of  booming  conscious  of  them.  We 
see  it  to  be  a  great  law  prevailing  in 
the  instincts  of  the  lower  animals,  and 
in  our  own,  that  they  are  true  not  only 
as  guiding  the  animal  rightly  to  the 
satisfaction  of  whatever  appetite  is  im¬ 
mediately  concerned,  but  true  also  as 
ministering  to  ends  of  which  the  animal 
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knows  nothing,  although  they  are  ends 
of  the  highest  importance,  both  in  its  own 
economy  and  in  the  far-off  economies  of 
creation.  In  direct  proportion  as  our 
own  minds  and  intellects  partake  of 
the  same  nature,  and  are  founded  on  the 
same  principle  of  adjustment,  we  may 
feel  assured  that  the  same  law  prevails 
in  their  nobler  work  and  functions. 
And  the  glorious  law  is  no  less  than 
this — that  the  work  of  instinct  is  true 
not  only  for  the  short  way  it  goes,  but 
for  that  infinite  distance  into  which  it 
leads  in  a  true  direction. 

I  know  no  argument  better  fitted  than 
this  to  dispel  the  sickly  dreams,  the 
morbid  misgivings,  of  the  agnostic.  Nor 
do  I  know  of  any  other  conception  as 
securely  founded  on  science,  properly 
so-called,  which  better  serves  to  render 
intelligible  and  to  bring  within  the 
familiar  analogies  of  Nature  those  higher 
and  rarer  mental  gifts  which  we  know 
as  genius,  and  even  that  highest  and 
rarest  of  all  which  we  understand  as  in¬ 
spiration.  That  the  human  mind  is 
always  in  some  degree,  and  that  certain 
individual  minds  have  been  in  a  special 
degree,  reflecting  surfaces,  as  it  were, 
for  the  verities  of  the  unseen  and  eternal 
world,  is  a  conception  having  all  the 
characters  of  coherence  which  assure  us 
of  its  harmony  with  the  general  con¬ 
stitution  and  the  common  course  of 
things. 

And  so  this  doctrine  of  animal  autom¬ 
atism — the  notion  that  the  mind  of  man  is 
indeed  a  structure  and  a  mechanism — a 
notion  which  is  held  over  our  heads  as 
a  terror  and  a  doubt — becomes,  when 
closely  scrutinized,  the  most  comforting 
and  reassuring  of  all  conceptions.  No 
stronger  assurance  can  be  given  us  that 
our  faculties,  when  rightly  used,  are 
powers  on  which  we  can  indeed  rely.  It 
reveals  what  may  be  called  the  strong 
physical  foundations  on  which  the  truth¬ 
fulness  of  reason  rests.  And  more 
than  this — it  clothes  with  the  like 
character  of  trustworthiness  every  in¬ 
stinctive  and  intuitive  affection  of  the 
human  soul.  It  roots  the  reasonable¬ 
ness  of  faith  in  our  conviction  of  the 
Unities  of  Nature.  It  tells  us  that  as 
we  know  the  instincts  of  the  lower 
animals  to  be  the  index  and  the  result 
of  laws  which  are  out  of  sight  to  them, 
so  also  have  our  own  higher  instincts  the 
same  relation  to  truths  which  are  of 
New  Series.— Voi,  XXXIII.,  No.  i 
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corresponding  dignity  and  of  correspond¬ 
ing  scope. 

Nor  can  this  conception  of  the  mind 
of  man  being  connected  with  an  adjust¬ 
ed  mechanism  cast,  as  has  been  sug¬ 
gested,  any  doubt  on  the  freedom  of  the 
will — such  as  by  the  direct  evidence 
of  consciousness  we  know  that  free¬ 
dom  to  be.  This  suggestion  is  simply  a 
repetition  of  the  same  inveterate  confu¬ 
sion  of  thought  which  has  been  exposed 
before.  The  question  what  our  powers 
are  is  in  no  way  affected  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration  or  discovery  that  they  are  all 
connected  with  an  apparatus.  Con¬ 
sciousness  does  not  tell  us  that  we  stand 
unrelated  to  the  system  of  things  of 
which  we  form  a  part.  We  dream — 
or  rather  we  simply  rave — if  we  think 
we  are  free  to  choose  among  things 
which  are  not  presented  to  our  choice 
— or  if  we  think  that  choice  itself  can 
be  free  from  motives — or  if  we  think 
that  we  can  find  any  motive  outside  the 
number  of  those  to  which  by  the 
structure  of  our  minds  and  of  its  organ 
we  have  been  made  accessible.  The 
only  freedom  of  which  we  are  really 
conscious  is  freedom  from  compulsion 
in  choosing  among  things  which  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  our  choice — consciousness  also 
attesting  the  fact  that  among  those 
things  some  are  coincident,  and  some 
are  not  coincident,  with  acknowledged 
obligation.  This,  and  all  other  direct 
perceptions,  are  not  weakened  but  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  doctrine  that  our  minds 
are  connected  with  an  adjusted  mechan¬ 
ism.  Because  the  first  result  of  this 
conception  is  to  establish  the  evidence 
of  consciousness  when  given  under 
healthy  conditions,  and  when  properly 
ascertained,  as  necessarily  the  best  and 
the  nearest  representation  of  the  truth. 
This  it  does  in  recognizing  ourselves, 
and  all  the  faculties  we  possess,  to  be 
nothing  but  the  result  and  index  of  an 
adjustment  contrived  by  and  reflecting 
the  mind  which  is  supreme  in  Nature. 
We  are  derived  and  not  original.  We 
have  been  created,  or — if  any  one  likes 
the  phrase  better — we  have  been  “  evol¬ 
ved  not,  however,  out  of  nothing, 
nor  out  of  confusion,  nor  out  of  lies — 
but  out  of  “  Nature,”  which  is  but  a 
word  for  the  sum  of  all  existence — the 
source  of  all  order,  and  the  very  ground 
of  all  truth — the  fountain  in  which  all 
fulness  dwells. — Contemporary  Review. 
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As  a  schoolboy  I  had  often  longed — 
especially  in  school  on  hot  summer  after¬ 
noons — that  I  could  only  travel.  And 
of  all  countries  Greece  interested  me 
most.  When  at  length  I  could  indulge 
my  wish  I  determined  to  visit  ancient 
rather  than  modern  Greece.  One  reason 
was  that  I  knew  the  language  better ; 
another,  that  I  believed  I  should  see 
more  Greeks. 

I  thought  Syracuse  a  convenient  place 
to  start  from.  So  I  went  there  first, 
bought  an  outfit  of  the  ancient  fashion, 
purchased  a  slave  (whom  I  immediately 
set  free,  without,  of  couise,  telling  him 
so),  and  for  a  ridiculously  small  sum — 
only  three  drachmae,  I  remember — took 
a  passage  in  a  ship  bound  for  Athens 
with  a  cargo  of  wine  and  cheeses. 

I  left  about  the  middle  of  March  in 
the  year  423  b.c.  On  landing  at  Piraeus 
I  found  myself  hemmed  in  by  a  swarm 
of  men  and  heaps  of  merchandise,  which 
made  free  movement  difficult.  The 
quays  were  cumbered  with  pottery  for 
exportation,  and  ships  were  delivering 
cargoes  of  fine  woollen  stuffs  and  car¬ 
pets,  paper,  glass,  saltfish,  corn,  and  ship 
timber.  With  sad  interest  I  watched  the 
loading  also  of  a  cargo  of  slaves.  In  the 
background  were  long  lines  of  wharves 
and  warehouses,  shops,  and  bazaars,  be¬ 
tokening  a  large  and  various  commerce. 

The  delight  of  some  of  my  fellow- 
passengers  at  setting  foot  on  land  was 
unbounded,  and  expressed  itself  in  tears 
and  laughter,  and  vows  and  thanksgiv¬ 
ings  to  the  gods.  I  also  quietly  con¬ 
gratulated  myself ;  for  the  tales  I  had 
heard  on  board  of  pirates  and  kidnap- 
pers  made  me  rather  nervous  when 
coasting  ;  while  the  extremely  deferen¬ 
tial  attitude  of  our  skipper  toward  wind 
and  waves  inspired  anything  but  confi¬ 
dence  when  in  open  sea. 

On  my  way  up  to  Athens  I  could  not 
help  reflecting  what  a  happy  arrange¬ 
ment  it  was  of  a  seaport  town  to  split 
and  have  the  seaport  four  miles  from  the 
town.  1  was  leaving  behind  me  noise 
and  roughness,  the  bustle  and  vulgarity 
of  trade,  the  reckless  riot  of  seafaring 
men,  and  escaping  to  a  serener  and 
purer  air. 

The  day  was  closing  as  I  reached  the 


city.  Never  did  I  come  so  near  to  wor¬ 
shipping  Athena  as  when  I  saw  her  glori¬ 
ous  temple  standing  clear  against  the 
sky,  and  glowing  in  the  saffron  light  of 
the  setting  sun.  I  had  yet  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  delicate  beauty  of 
the  temple  itself,  and  the  marvels  it  con* 
tained.  I  saw  but  the  crowned  Acropo¬ 
lis,  dominating  city  and  plain,  and  could 
almost  believe  it  was  indeed  the  seat 
chosen  of  old  and  beloved  by  a  goddess, 
who,  touched  by  the  devotion  of  a  faith¬ 
ful  people,  had  adopted  the  city  laid 
submissively  at  her  feet. 

I  bore  a  letter  of  introduction  to  an 
Athenian  gentleman.  I  was  told  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  him  the  most  generous  hospi¬ 
tality,  as  he  not  merely  accepted  gladly 
the  customary  duties  of  a  foreign  friend, 
but  was  a  man  of  wealth  distinguished 
by  public  spirit.  On  my  way  to  his 
house  in  the  street  of  Tripods,  1  took 
my  earliest  impressions  of  the  city. 
What  struck  me  then  most  was  ks  flat¬ 
ness.  No  spires,  no  towers,  no  pinna¬ 
cles,  no  tall  chimneys.  The  houses  of 
the  better  class  were  not  much  higher 
than  our  garden  walls,  and  almost  as 
blank,  for  they  had  no  ground-floor 
windows  which  looked  into  the  street. 
The  elect  would  have  been  both  gloomy 
and  unsocial,  if  the  temples  and  public 
buildings  had  not  made  ample  compen¬ 
sation  in  their  number  and  splendor, 
and  if  open  squares  here  and  there  had 
not  relieved  the  sense  of  moroseness. 

I  did  not  know  then  that  to  an  Athe¬ 
nian  the  whole  city  was  his  house,  and  his 
house  merely  his  private  room.  From 
choice  he  lived  in  public  ;  but  still  he 
loved  seclusion  for  his  family,  if  not  for 
himself.  The  house  I  entered  showed 
externally  not  a  sign  of  life  within.  But 
in  an  instant  my  knock  was  answered  by 
a  porter  who  dwelt  just  within  the  porch^ 
and  I  found  myself  in  a  narrow  hall. 
The  porter  handed  me  on  to  a  servant, 
by  his  manner  obviously  a  domestic-in¬ 
chief,  who  came  forward  at  the  moment, 
and  led  me  in  silence  to  the  master. 

My  first  impression  of  an  Athenian 
gentleman  at  home  was  picturesque  and 
pleasant.  In  a  small  room  hung  with 
pictorial  tapestry,  and  lighted  by  a  single 
lamp  placed  on  a  tripod  near  the  door. 
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was  a  low  broad  couch,  of  dark  wood 
inlaid  with  ivory.  On  this,  the  white 
folds  of  his  dress  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  rich  coverlets  and  th^  bright  banded 
colors  of  the  pillow  he  was  resting  on, 
lay  a  dark  handsome  man,  of  clear  but 
sun-tanned  complexion  ;  and  in  front  of 
him  was  standing  a  boy,  with  long  black 
hair,  whose  lithe  figure  was  well  set  off 
by  a  simple  flannel  tunic,  belted  round 
the  waist  with  a  red  scarf.  Close  by  him 
was  a  small  low  table,  on  which  were  a 
silver  goblet  and  jug,  and  near  them  a 
small  flute.  This  was  the  picture  that 
met  my  eye  as  I  entered  ;  and  from 
sounds  which  had  met  my  ear  as  I  neared 
the  door  it  was  plain  that  I  had  surprised 
a  father  delighting  himself  after  dinner 
in  his  son’s  essays  in  music  and  recita¬ 
tion. 

My  host’s  ready  smile  told  me,  before 
he  spoke,  that  I  was  expected  and  wel¬ 
come.  With  a  kiss  and  a  friendly  pat  on 
the  head  he  dismissed  the  lad,  who, 
though  from  shyness  he  hardly  ventured 
to  look  up,  bowed  low  to  me  as  he  took 
up  his  flute  and  ran  off.  After  the  inter¬ 
change  of  a  few  civilities,  I  was  conduct¬ 
ed  to  my  quarters.  Two  guest-rooms 
were  assigned  me,  both  opening  on  a 
covered  cloister  which  bordered — as  did 
the  dining-room  I  had  left — on  a  square 
court,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a 
rude,  weather-worn  statue  of  the  tutelar 
deity  of  the  family,  facing  an  altar  from 
which  rose  a  tiny  fountain  of  smoke. 
These  rooms  were  very  small,  and  had 
no  other  entrance  for  light  than  the 
doorway,  which  was  closed  only  by  a 
curtain.  In  one  was  a  bedstead  support¬ 
ing  a  woollen  mattress  laid  on  girths,  on 
which  were  lying  loosely  blankets  of  col¬ 
ored  wool.  In  the  other  was  a  chair,  a 
stool,  a  cushion,  and  a  lamp.  This 
simple  furniture  was  of  singularly  rich 
workmanship,  and  most  graceful  in  de¬ 
sign.  I  felt  in  luxury,  though  there  were 
two  or  three  articles  absent  which  I  was 
accustomed  to  require,  one  of  which 
was  certainly  a  table.  It  had  been  ex¬ 
plained  to  me,  by  my  friend  to  whom  I 
owed  this  introduction,  that  being  hos¬ 
pitably  entertained  at  Athens  would 
mean  having  separate  rooms  given  me 
in  the  house,  together  with  light,  firing, 
and  salt ;  that  1  might  expect  to  be 
asked  pretty  frequently  to  the  family 
dinner,  and  to  receive  from  the  family 


some  occasional  presents  of  wine,  or 
fruit,  or  vegetables  ;  but  that  I  must 
cater  for  myself,  and  should  enjoy  entire 
liberty  of  action.  This  was  exactly  the 
position  in  which  I  found  myself  for 
some  weeks,  though  my  host,  as  time 
went  on,  asked  permission  to  treat  me 
more  as  a  brother  than  as  a  guest.  That 
evening  I  was  summoned  back  to  the 
dining-room,  where  supper  had  in  the 
meantime  been  served  on  a  light  portable 
table.  An  hour  was  spent  in  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  I  went  to  my  couch. 

At  daybreak  I  was  aroused  by  the  en¬ 
trance  of  a  slave  bringing  bread  and 
wine,  which  he  placed  on  a  small  table 
by  the  side  of  my  bed.  This  I  took  as 
a  hint  to  rise.  I  was  fortunately  in  one 
of  the  few  wealthy  houses  that  could 
boast  of  a  private  bath,  so  that  the  desire 
toward  the  tub  was  pretty  liberally  met. 
I  found  my  host  up  and  carefully  dressed. 
He  had  already  been  out  to  make  a  call 
on  a  friend,  and  was  now  ready  for  the 
usual  morning  walk.  Before  leaving 
England  I  had  been  told  by  Mr.  Mahaffy, 
who  had  been  in  ancient  Greece  some 
time  before,  that  I  should  find  many 
ways  of  thought  at  Athens  strikingly 
modem.  I  was  reminded  of  this  when 
my  host,  without  a  hint  from  me,  or  any 
knowledge  whatever  of  my  tastes,  sup¬ 
posed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  I  should 
like  to  see  the  sights  of  Athens, 
the  Pantheon,  and  the  other  temples  and 
public  buildings,  and  asked  me  if  I  cared 
for  statues  and  paintings,  and  architec¬ 
ture.  Under  his  guidance  I  had  my  first 
acquaintance  with  the  masterpieces  of 
Pheidias  and  Polygnotus.  He  was  not 
learned  in  art,  but  he  was  proud  of  the 
glories  of  his  city,  and  had  a  genuine 
delight  in  beauty. 

He  said  he  felt  happier,  more  serene, 
more  religious  for  having  beautiful 
forms  about  him  ;  and  that  the  gods 
also  were  pleased  to  dwell  in  fair  houses. 
He  thought  it  showed  a  high  wisdom  in 
Pericles  and  Cimon  to  devote  public 
money  to  such  ornament,  as  Athens 
thereby  gained  a  name  among  cities 
everywhere — his  ‘  everywhere’  was  rather 
limited  perhaps — and  her  citizens  must 
needs  be  elevated  by  the  daily  contem¬ 
plation  of  what  was  fair  and  noble. 

As,  toward  noon,  we  passed  through 
the  market-place  on  our  way  home,  it 
was  evident  that  others  beside  ourselves 
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thought  their  morning’s  work  to  be  over. 
The  bankers  were  clearing  their  tables 
and  locking  their  cash -boxes  ;  stalls 
were  being  covered  up  from  the  heat  and 
dust,  and  the  market-people  were  already 
settling  themselves  in  sheltered  corners, 
to  eat  and  drink,  or  to  sleep. 

Breakfast  was  awaiting  our  return  ; 
and  I  was  not  sorry  to  find  it  a  substan¬ 
tial  meal.  Fresh  fish,  soup,  vegetables, 
bread,  cheese,  fruit,  and  honey-cakes  in 
succession  were  brought  in  ;  and  there, 
lying  beside  them  in  the  cool,  dark  lit¬ 
tle  dining-room,  my  host  and  I  dis¬ 
cussed  the  rival  merits  of  the  statues  of 
Athena,  compared  the  place  of  Assem¬ 
bly  with  the  theatre  of  Dionysus,  talked 
over  the  frescoes  in  the  market-place 
and  in  the  Propylaea,  and  forgot  the 
glare  and  dust  outside. 

Breakfast  over,  it  was  hinted  to  me 
that  sweet  and  healthful  was  the  mid¬ 
day  sleep.  So  I  retired  to  my  private 
quarters  and  fell  in  with  Athenian  cus¬ 
tom. 

After  the  siesta  I  was  studying  with 
grave  attention  the  features  of  the  tute¬ 
lar  of  the  house,  whom  I  have  before 
described  as  standing  in  the  court,  when 
my  host  approached  from  the  inner 
part  of  the  house,  which  I  afterward 
found  to  be  a  second  court  behind 
ours,  where  the  women-folk  dwelt 
apart.  It  was  now  late  afternoon,  and 
he  proposed  a  stroll  toward  the  Gymna¬ 
sium.  1  had  heard  much  of  this  na¬ 
tional  institution,  and  was  glad  to  see  it 
under  such  good  escort.  We  turned 
our  steps  toward  the  Lyceum,  our  slaves 
of  course  in  attendance.  I  need  not  de¬ 
scribe  the  building,  as  we  all  have  read 
Vitruvius.  But  I  wish  I  could  so 
describe  the  scene  within  that  my 
readers  might  see  it  as  distinctly  as  I  can 
recall  it.  We  Englishmen  can  under¬ 
stand  well  enough  the  interest  of  watch¬ 
ing  games  in  which  we  once  excelled, 
and  of  looking  on  at  feats  of  strength  or 
skill  which  we  used  to  practice.  It 
comes  natural,  therefore,  to  us  to 
imagine  the  middle-aged  and  elders  of 
Athens  often  looking  in  to  see  their 
youngsters  trained  to  manly  vigor  and 
activity.  Up  to  eighteen  years  of  age 
themselves  had  wrestled,  and  run,  and 
boxed,  and  leaped,  and  thrown  quoits 
with  as  much  energy,  I  suppose,  as  we 
give  to  cricket,  and  rackets,  and  foot¬ 


ball.  We  do  not  all  of  us  care  to  watch 
the  feats  of  the  gymnasium,  for  the 
reason  that  some'of  us  were  born  in  the 
pre-gymnastic  age  in  England,  and  so 
cannot  truly  criticise  them  or  enter  into 
their  spirit.  Indeed  we  do  not  all  set  a 
high  value  on  them  ;  and  many  of  us 
would  prefer  to  see  our  sons  handle  a 
bat  or  an  oar  well,  or  ride  well  to 
hounds,  or  excel  in  skating,  shooting,  or 
any  of  our  own  sports.  But  given  that 
we  had  all  been  trained  in  a  regular 
course  of  athletics,  and  all  our  lives 
called  them  “  thoroughly  English,”  and 
that  we  were  accustomed  to  think  our 
national  superiority  due  to  our  pre-emi¬ 
nence  in  such  training.  I  suppose  we 
might,  if  time  had  to  be  killed — as  it  al¬ 
ways  had  to  be  at  Athens  in  the  after¬ 
noon — frequent  a  gymnasium  daily,  even 
when  there  was  no  match  on.  I  was 
not  surprised,  therefore,  to  see  groups 
of  men  all  over  the  grounds,  eagerly 
watching  the  jumping  or  the  quoit- 
play,  or  the  spear-hurling.  Here  and 
there  two  or  three  youngsters  were 
practising  by  themselves  apart,  under  no 
instructor.  '  Where  a  crowd  was,  you 
knew  that  a  contest  of  more  than  usual 
interest  was  going  on. 

That  the  lads  were  stripped  for  their 
exercise  seemed  suitable  with  the  condi¬ 
tions.  But  the  sight  of  them  all  oiled 
and  sanded  made  a  strange  impression, 
as  of  animated  terra-cotta  statues. 

Colonnades  for  the  accommodation  of 
spectators  were  an  obvious  necessity, 
when  few  gentlemen  wore  hats  of  any 
kind,  and  the  sun  was  strong.  Stone  or 
marble  seats  were  ranged  about,  in  the 
op)en  air  or  under  cover,  in  one  of  the 
many  rooms,  large  and  small,  which 
opened  out  of  the  colonnades.  Some  of 
these  benches  were  of  that  semicircular 
form  which  a  talkative  people  would 
naturally  hit  upon,  and  which  we  see 
among  ourselves  in  village  inns,  survi¬ 
vals  of  a  time  when  the  villagers  met  to 
talk,  and  “  news  much  older  thin  the 
ale  went  round,”  before  men  had  in¬ 
vented  the  sociable  custom  of  retiring 
apart  each  behind  his  newspaper. 

I  was  certainly  surprised  at  first  to 
find  so  many  people  assembled  there, 
and  thought  it  must  be  a  field-day,  or  a 
festival.  But  I  soon  found  that  all 
Athens  men  turned  out  in  the  afternoon 
as  regularly  as  Oxford  or  Cambridg 
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men.  Indeed,  the  most  striking  feature  athletics  had  not  been  introduced  into 
of  Athenian  life  was  its  leisure.  schools  or  universities,  I  did  what  I 

Business  was  over  by  noon.  And  as  could  to  exalt  our  national  games.  Foot- 
all  outside  work  was  done  by  slaves,  and  ball  rather  took  their  fancy,  especially 
the  shopkeepers  were  nearly  all  either  as  1  described  it,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
freedmen  or  resident  aliens,  a  large  Homeric  language.  I  did  the  same  with 
number  of  even  the  very  poor  Athenian  a  university  boat  race,  and  the  Derby, 
citizens  had  the  better  part  of  their  day  and  had  a  very  excited  audience.  I 
free.  And  this  produced  a  certain  se-  then  rashly  tried  my  hand  on  a  cricket 
date  and  self-possessed  bearing  in  them  match,  and,  I  am  afraid,  effaced  the  ex- 
all.  To  walk  fast  or  talk  loud  in  the  cellent  impression  I  had  made  of  our  na- 
street  was  looked  on  as  vulgar.  Of  in-  tional  spirit  and  good  sense.  Perhaps,  as 
dolence  as  the  fruit  of  this  insouciance  it  struck  me  afterward,  my  constant 
there  was  plenty  ;  but  still  the  general  mention  of  the  eleven  called  up  ludic- 
level  of  intelligence  and  activity  of  mind  rous  associations  ;  *  but  at  all  events 
was  high  enough  to  make  indolence  dis-  they  seemed  to  think  that  the  whole  story 
reputable.  They  regarded  their  leisure  was  meant  as  a  joke,  and  just  then  a 
as  a  mark  of  freedom  and  high  privilege,  seedy-looking  bystander,  pouncing  on 
This  self-conceit  had  its  disagreeable  my  admission  that  we  did  not  train  our 
side,  but  I  doubt  if  they  were  not  the  youth  on  any  system,  launched  forth 
better  for  having  time  to  call  their  into  an  oration,  and  crowed  over  all 
own  :  especially  as  rich  and  poor  at  foreigners  for  a  good  twenty  minutes, 
Athens  shared  the  same  amusements.  and  so  got  a  crowd  about  us,  which  I 
But  to  return  to  the  Gymnasium.  To  was  glad  to  escape  from  at  the  first  oppor- 
all  the  youths  under  i8  it  was  a  prac-  tunity.  I  heard  afterward  that  he  was  a 
tice-ground  that  they  attended  regularly,  rhetorician  of  the  baser  sort,  looking 
the  boys  in  charge  of  their  slave  servant,  out  for  pupils. 

the  elder  fellows  by  themselves,  though  I  would  here  remark  on  the  excellence  of 
doubtless  some  of  them  disliked  the  our  public-school  education,  which  could 
grind,  and  preferred  a  quiet  quail  fight  enable  a  foreigner  like  myself  so  easily 
when  they  could  get  it  on  the  sly.  Full-  to  associate  with  cultivated  Greeks, 
grown  men,  who  had  not  lost  all  taste  My  only  difficulty  arose  from  my  hav- 
for  strong  exercise,  found  there  an  op-  ing  read  so  much  Greek  literature  of 
portunity  of  keeping  up  their  muscle,  or  a  later  date  than  the  time  of  ray  visit.  I 
at  least  of  taking  a  constitutional,  with  often  detected  a  pleasant  smile  at  my 
the  luxury  of  a  bath  afterward.  To  the  use  of  a  word  from  the  later  poets  or 
citizen  whose  athletic  days  were  quite  orators  ;  and  I  was  frequently  obliged 
over  it  was  a  lounge  and  a  club.  to  accept  an  ironical  compliment  to  my 

This  was  my  first  introduction  to  so-  inventive  genius,  and  check  myself  as  I 
ciety,  and  a  very  pleasant  way  of  getting  was  on  the  point,  with  a  scholar’s  in¬ 
to  know  people  I  found  it.  My  host  stinct,  of  justifying  myself  by  quoting 
was  in  his  element.  Being  a  man  of  po-  what  was,  of  course,  future  authority, 
sition  and  a  friendly  man,  with  a  strong  After  this  it  was  seldom  that  1  did  not 
interest  in  politics,  and  a  liking  for  free  go  in  the  late  afternoon  to  one  or  other 
and  genial  conversation,  he  thoroughly  of  the  Gymnasia,  and  1  soon  had  many 
enjoyed  this  concourse  of  talkers.  One  friends.  The  Academeia  was  the  pleas- 
would  pull  his  cloak  as  he  passed  and  antest,  as  it  lay  among  olive  woods,  and 
tell  him  a  bit  of  news  ;  another  in  a  low  was  also  planted  within  its  walls  with 
voice  would  ask  his  advice  in  a  case  of  olive  and  plane  trees,  and,  being  some 
difficulty  :  a  group  of  gentlemen  as  he  little  distance  from  the  city,  it  was  not 
approached  would  hail  him,  and  make  so  crowded.  I  tried  to  get  some  of  my 
room  for  him  on  their  bench,  and  draw  friends  to  take  their  constitutional  in  the 
him  into  their  discussion.  country  sometimes  for  a  change,  and 

They  welcomed  me  among  them  with  once  I  succeeded  in  dragging  three  of 
great  politeness,  explained  to  me  every-  them  to  the  top  of  Lfcabettus— the  Ar- 

thing  that  was  going  on,  and  asked  many  - - - - 

questions  about  the  training  of  the  •••The  Eleven.”  at  Athens,  be  it  known,  if 
youth  in  my  country.  As  at  that  time  unknown,  were  the  Commissioners  of  Police. 
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thur’s  Seat  of  ancient  Edinburgh,  To 
me  the  walk  was  delightful,  but  they 
abused  me  all  the  way  there  and  back, 
and  no  one  could  imagine  why  we  should 
have  taken  so  much  trouble  for  nothing, 
while  not  a  few  thought  it  in  bad  taste. 

I  tried  after  that  to  find  a  companion 
who  would  make  a  day’s  excursion  with 
me  up  Hymettus — about  equal  to  Snow¬ 
don  from  Capel  Curig — but  I  was  obliged 
to  do  it  by  myself  after  all,  and,  not 
wishing  to  be  thought  eccentric  or  ill- 
bred,  I  took  care  not  to  talk  about  it. 
After  this  I  was  not  astonished  to  hear 
that  several  able  generals  held  the  Gym¬ 
nasium  to  be  but  a  poor  training  school 
for  soldiers. 

I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  simply 
walking  about  the  city.  It  was  interest¬ 
ing  to  notice  even  the  smallest  incidents 
of  the  daily  life  of  a  people  so  like  and 
yet  so  unlike  ourselves.  The  urchins 
playing  with  knuckle-bones  on  the  door¬ 
steps,  or  driving  their  hoops  between 
your  legs  ;  the  young  gentlemen  being 
fetched  from  the  day-school  by  their  at¬ 
tendants,  who  matched,  I  observed,  the 
strictest  governess  of  a  ladies’  seminary 
in  their  repeated  orders  to  their  pupils 
to  walk  properly  and  not  look  about 
them  ;  the  novel  street  cries,  the  wine- 
carts  going  their  rounds — all  these 
amused  me.  The  streets  were  not  only 
narrow  and  dirty,  but  ill-flavored.  The 
poorer  houses  were  generally  built  partly 
of  timber,  and  of  two  stories,  the  upper 
overhanging.  I  had  to  be  wary,  as  dirty 
water  or  broken  crockery  followed 
pretty  quick  after  the  warning,  “  stand 
aside.”  They  might  have  paved  the 
streets  with  the  enormous  quantity  of 
potsherds  lying  about,  and  I  very  often 
wished  they  had.  It  was  always  a  relief 
to  emerge  into  one  of  the  open  spaces, 
and  of  these  the  Agora  was  the  one  I 
most  frequently  made  for.  During  mar¬ 
ket  time,  i.e.^  from  nine  till  noon,  it  was 
full  of  life,  and  presented  a  fine  field  for 
the  study  of  manners. 

The  marketing  was  done  by  slaves. 
A  head  slave,  with  the  power  of  the 
purse,  and  a  train  of  drudges  to  carry 
home  the  forage,  naturally  thought  him¬ 
self  at  this  hour  a  man  of  imp>ortance. 
Very  often  he  looked  it  too,  for  the  for¬ 
tune  of  war  and  the  cleverness  of  pirates 
had  often  made  a  slave  for  life  of  a  man 
of  birth  and  rank.  And  it  was  fortunate 


for  such  a  man  if  he  found  himself  at 
Athens,  for  there  a  respectable  slave,  es¬ 
pecially  if  his  master  detected  any  re¬ 
finement  in  him,  was  generally  well 
treated.  Such  a  band  of  foragers  was, 
of  course,  eagerly  watched  by  the  stall - 
keepers  who  were  very  adroit  and  shifty 
in  their  manoeuvres  to  catch  customers. 
The  art  of  bargaining  was  well  under¬ 
stood  on  both  sides,  and  the  price  was 
seldom  fixed  until  .after  a  protracted 
skirmish.  The  fishmongers  were  an  ex¬ 
ception.  They,  I  observed,  had  gen¬ 
erally  the  command  of  the  situation,  for 
not  much  meat  was  eaten — scarcely 
ever,  indeed,  unless  there  had  been  a 
sacrifice — and  fish  being  almost  univer¬ 
sally  the  chief  dish  at  table,  the  supply, 
at  all  events  of  fashionable  fish,  was 
usually  short  of  the  demand.  This  made 
the  fishmonger  a  careless  and  often  in¬ 
solent  tradesman.  It  was  easier,  they 
said,  to  get  an  answer  from  a  State 
official  than  from  a  fishmonger.  Per¬ 
haps,  too,  their  self-importance  was  fos¬ 
tered  by  gentlemen  coming  to  choose 
their  own  fish.  The  inspectors  of  the 
market  were  very  strict  over  this  trade, 
and  in  order  to  secure  the  sale  of  none 
but  fresh  fish,  forbade  altogether  the 
use  of  the  watering-pot ;  and  a  very 
good  story  was  told,  when  I  was  there, 
against  a  certain  fishmonger,  who  was 
subject  to  fainting  fits,  and  could  be 
brought  round  only  by  having  pitchers 
of  water  thrown  over  him.  As  he  al¬ 
ways  collapsed  close  to  his  stall,  his 
friends,  in  following  the  laws  of  human¬ 
ity,  broke  almost  daily  the  law  of  the 
market. 

The  stallkeepers,  of  course,  cried 
what  they  had  to  sell ;  but  the  usual 
rule  of  market  cries  was  often  reversed 
by  a  slave  announcing  in  a  loud  voice 
what  he  had  come  for.  It  was  not  un¬ 
usual  to  hear  a  man  come  into  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  sing  out,  “  Who  wants  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  supplying  of  a  dinner?” 
This  demand  would  bring  up  five  or  six 
men  who  had  been  loitering  under  the 
porticoes.  They  were  a  strange  lot, 
these  cooks  or  caterers,  or  whatever  else 
they  called  themselves.  They  all  either 
were,  or  pretended  to  be,  foreigners, 
and  spoke  either  Doric  or  broken  Attic. 
I  had  no  occasion  to  engage  the  services 
of  one  of  these  gentlemen,  but  I  was 
told  that  when  you  did  you  engaged  a 
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tyrant,  whose  laws  of  high  art  it  was 
very  rash  to  defy. 

So  far  was  comedy  ;  but  a  very  serious 
and  solemnizing  spectacle  might  be  seen 
close  by,  especially  as  it  drew  near  to 
the  end  of  the  month,  at  the  tables  of 
the  money-lenders.  I  heard  these  men 
described  only  by  their  natural  enemies, 
the  borrowers,  of  whom  I  had  many 
among  my  chance  acquaintances,  but  I 
must  say  that  their  faces  tallied  with  the 
description.  They  sat  at  their  tables 
with  a  severe  four-and-twenty-per-cent 
look,  which  should  have  been  sufficient 
warning.  I  was  told  that  they  did  a  lit¬ 
tle  legitimate  banking  trade,  but  the 
clients  oftenest  at  their  tables,  so  far  as 
I  observed  them,  were  young  men  who 
negotiated  in  a  whisper,  and  looked  un¬ 
easily  over  their  shoulder  if  any  one 
passed  too  near. 

But  the  market  square  held  more  than 
the  market.  It  was  during  the  fore¬ 
noon  the  very  centre  of  Athenian  life. 
It  was  exchange,  bazaar,  park,  garden, 
esplanade,  kursaal,  reading-room,  club, 
and  whatsoever  in  any  place  is  the  com¬ 
mon  meeting  spot  for  men  of  business 
or  men  of  leisure.  Being  close  to  the 
law  courts,  it  was  also  Westminster 
Hall  to  orators  and  their  clients  and 
witnesses.  Having  colonnades  running 
round  it  furnished  with  stone  benches, 
it  was  a  convenient  place  for  gossip,  or 
for  walking  up  and  down  in  pursuit  of 
an  appetite  for  breakfast.  It  was  here 
that  you  heard  and  discussed  the  news, 
war  news  just  brought  from  Piraeus  by 
special  messenger,*  or  city  news — who 
had  got  office,  who  had  been  cast  in  a 
lawsuit,  what  plays  were  being  rehearsed, 
what  new  edicts  to  be  put  in  force  ; 
domestic  news  about  relations,  friends, 
crops,  purchases,  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages.  The  shops  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  were  also  filled  with  loungers,  es¬ 
pecially  the  perfumer’s,  and  the  barber’s 
and  the  shoemaker’s.  It  was  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  place  and  its  neighborhood  that  all 
business  was  transacted.  Here  the  Athen 
ians  realized  their  common  citizenship, 
and  got  their  common  sense.  By  daily 
intercourse  here,  rich  with  poor,  they 
rubbed  down  their  angles,  acquired  a 
public  spirit,  and  by  interchange  of 

*  There  was  some  fighting  going  on  in  423, 
along  the  Macedonian  coast,  though  it  was  a 
year  of  truce. 


ideas,  controlled  by  free  and  sharp  criti¬ 
cism,  developed  a  public  opinion.  It 
was  in  the  market-place  that  one  felt  for 
the  pulse  of  Athens. 

Close  by,  as  I  said,  were  the  law 
courts,  and  I  often  found  it  good  fun  to 
look  in  there,  and  it  seldom  required 
much  knowledge  of  law  to  follow  the 
proceedings.  Indeed  it  often  struck  me 
that  I  knew  quite  as  much  as  their 
honors  the  jurymen.  “  The  sovereign 
people  sitting  in  justice”had  once  seemed 
to  me  a  grand  idea,  and  doubtless  the 
thing  had  served  its  purpose  as  a  safe¬ 
guard  of  growing  liberties  ;  but  to  see  the 
average  citizen  honestly  trying  to  be 
wise,  or  dishonestly  trying  to  look  so,  I 
confess  had  another  effect  upon  me.  It 
was  amusing  to  watch  their  expression 
of  grave  attention  while  an  orator  was 
laying  before  them  the  weakest  and 
wildest  evidence  ;  or  perhaps  flattering 
their  logical  faculty  by  exhibiting  a 
strong  chain  of  reasoning,  while  all  the 
time,  as  the  rogue  very  well  knew,  it  was 
hanging  by  a  rotten  fallacy.  But  if  per¬ 
suasion  be  the  end  of  oratory,  the  orators 
had  mastered  their  art. 

The  scenes  in  court  also  were  excellent 
fooling.  The  defendant  was  exhibited 
weeping,  and  how  well  and  naturally  he 
wept !  Women  and  children  were 
grouped,  with  a  fine  eye  for  dramatic 
effect,  in  various  attitudes  of  abject 
misery.  One  heard  splendid  abuse, 
too,  strong  and  abundant  personalities, 
as  the  orators  drew  freely  on  the  vast  re¬ 
sources  of  a  vigorous  and  expressive  lan¬ 
guage.  What  one  did  not  meet  with  in 
court  was  high  legal  ability.  The  orators 
were  too  shrewd  and  practical,  if  they 
possessed  it,  to  throw  it  away  on  an  ig¬ 
norant  and  prejudiced  tribunal.  But  if 
a  qualified  judge  had  replaced  these 
panels  of  citizens  then  sitting  in  banco, 
in  what  other  profession  could  many  of 
them  have  earned  fourpence-halfpenny  a 
day  ?  That  was  the  question. 

The  p)oorer  folk  seemed  to  me  to  re¬ 
semble  our  villagers,  not  only  in  their 
simple  way  of  living,  and  in  their  readi¬ 
ness  to  help  each  other,  but  also  in  the 
freedom  which  they  gained  by  having  no 
class  between  them  and  the  gentlefolk. 
Fashion  had  little  or  no  in'luence  upon 
them,  and  they  lived  their  own  life  free 
from  criticism,  and  free  from  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  rising.  But  they  were  unlike  our 
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poor  villagers  in  this,  that  the  head  of  a 
family  knew  his  worth  and  privileges  as 
a  citizen,  and  gained  a  certain  dignity 
by  the  knowledge.  Though  he  certainly 
was  not  enriched,  he  was  raised  socially 
by  the  existence  of  the  class  of  slaves. 

The  habits  of  the  rich  were  essentially 
such  as  are  formed  by  city  life,  with 
leisure  and  intelligence.  Dinner  parties 
M’ere  almost  daily  events.  You  were  in¬ 
vited  without  ceremony,  and  went  with¬ 
out  preparation,  or  no  more  preparation 
than  was  implied  in  providing  yourself 
with  a  gown.  Men  were  sociable  and 
disliked  dining  alone,  just  as  they  dislike 
sitting  or  walking  alone. 

Here  I  saw  the  strongest  likeness  to 
university  habits,  and  the  likeness  was 
not  in  mere  sociability.  I  was  present 
at  not  a  few  dinner  parties  which  seemed 
to  me,  in  the  tone  of  conversation,  in 
the  range  of  topics  discussed,  and  gen* 
erally  in  intellectual  and  social  merit, 
not  greatly  to  differ  from  a  graduates’ 
dinner  party  at  Cambridge.  The  cus¬ 
toms,  of  course,  were  very  different ; 
having  your  feet  washed  by  an  attendant 
on  your  arrival,  lying  propped  on  your 
elbow  to  eat  and  drink — though  I  had 
done  that  at  picnics — pouring  libations 
to  the  good  Genius,  being  called  upon 
to  recite,  or  sing  a  medley  song,  verse 
and  verse  about,  were  novelties,  but  one 
fell  in  with  such  usages  easily  enough. 
Once,  I  remember,  when  over  our  wine, 
the  sprig  of  myrtle  was  passed  to  me  in 
token  that  it  was  my  turn  to  entertain 
the  company  with  a  song  or  recitation. 

I  recited  to  them  some  iambics  of  my 
own — a  translation  of  “  To  be  or  not  to 
be,”  which  I  had  written  some  time  be¬ 
fore  for  the  Porson  Prize.  When  I  had 
ended,  a  brisk  discussion  arose  on  the 
question  out  of  what  tragedy  they  came. 
Some  believed  they  had  the  ring  of  Soph¬ 
ocles,  others  declared  that  they  re¬ 
membered  the  phrases  as  certainly  those 
of  Euripides,  but  no  one  could  fix  on 
the  precise  play,  nor  could  I. 

Wine-drinking  always  followed  the 
dinner,  and  bore  about  the  same  relation 
to  it  that  it  did  formerly  with  us.  As 
there  were  no  ladies  to  join  in  the  draw¬ 
ing-room,  it  was  more  difficult  for  the 
host  to  choose  a  moment  for  asking  sig¬ 
nificantly  if  you  would  take  any  more 
wine.  Excess,  therefore,  was  often,  I 
am  convinced,  an  accident  of  the  situa¬ 


tion.  Sometimes,  of  course,  a  carouse 
was  the  final  cause  of  a  wine  party,  es¬ 
pecially  among  the  younkers,  as  it  doubt¬ 
less  has  been  of  supper  parties  in  other 
abodes  of  divine  philosophy.  I  was 
told  that  on  such  occasions  the  usual 
hard  custom  which  excluded  ladies  from 
social  entertainments  was  sometimes  re- 
laxed,but  I  have  no  personal  experience 
of  such  a  wine  party  recorded  in  my 
note- book. 

The  absence  of  women  from  all  social 
meetings  did  not  on  my  arrival  at  Athens 
at  once  strike  me  as  strange.  I  suppose 
this  was  because  I  was  fresh  from  uni¬ 
versity  life.  I  was  so  much  used  to 
meeting  men  only  down  the  river  and  at 
the  racket-courts,  at  the  Union,  and  at 
wine  and  supper  parties,  that  I  did  not 
miss  female  society,  especially  as  the  so¬ 
ciety  in  which  I  did  find  myself  was,  in 
its  freedom,  in  its  true  liberty,  equality, 
and  fraternity,  so  wonderfully  like  that 
which  I  had  just  left.  But  I  noticed  the 
blank  more  and  more  as  the  days  went 
on,  and  then  I  began  to  estimate  the 
effect  on  social  life  of  excluding  the 
women.  It  was  plainly  visible  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  roughness  of  feeling,  in  the  absence 
of  that  tenderness  which  produces  pity 
and  sympathy  with  weakness,  and  re¬ 
strains  men  from  selfishness  and  cruelty. 
There  was  not  much  respect  shown  to 
age  at  Athens.  Poverty  provoked  rather 
than  disarmed  ridicule.  Tales  of  cruelty 
might  arouse  dangerous  bitterness,  es¬ 
pecially  if  it  affected  Athenian  citizens, 
but  the  cruelty  did  not  in  itself  excite 
abhorrence.  A  man  who  was  hard  and 
brutal  toward  his  slaves  was  called  a 
stern  master,  but  no  one  remonstrated. 
Intellectual  refinement  was  certainly 
prized  highly  enough,  and  the  civic  vir¬ 
tues  were  actually  worshipped,  but,  to 
my  thinking,  Greek  civilization  was  still 
incomplete,  through  lack  of  that  sen¬ 
sitiveness  to  one  side  of  morality  which 
I  could  not  help  believing  that  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  women  in  daily  life  would 
have  helped  to  develop.  I  found  many 
thoughtful  Greeks  holding  the  same 
opinion. 

I  frequently  heard  the  subject  of  the 
position  of  women  discussed  as  part  of 
a  larger  question  just  then  interesting 
the  mind  of  Athens.  This  was  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Past  versus  Present.  In  politics 
no  one  seemed  for  a  moment  to  doubt — 
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with  the  exception  of  a  few  recluse  think¬ 
ers — that  the  present  institutions  of 
Athens  were  perfect,  or  that  in  political 
knowledge  they  had  left  their  ancestors  a 
long  way  behind.  But  the  case  was  far 
different  in  the  matter  of  social  usage. 
Here  there  was  distinctly  an  old  school 
and  a  new  school — a  Conservative  and  a 
Liberal  camp.  Of  course  on  these  mat¬ 
ters  prejudice  spoke  oftener,  and,  I  need 
not  say,  very  much  louder  than  reason. 
Banter  and  satire  were  weapons  more 
used  than  argument.  But  there  was  still 
a  great  deal  of  good,  thoughtful  talk  over 
it  to  be  heard  at  the  Gymnasium,  and  in 
private  houses  after  dinner.  In  listen¬ 
ing  to  these  discussions  1  had  constantly 
to  remark  upon  how  small  an  amount  of 
ascertained  historical  fact  the  arguments 
of  the  most  learned  disputants  were 
based.  There  was  a  constant  appeal  to 
the  authority  of  great  names,  but  a  most 
provoking  vagueness  in  reporting  their 
testimony.  But  there  was  certainly  one 
exception  to  this.  When  Homer  was  cited 
his  very  words  were  given,  and  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  all  with  a  certain  pious  respect 
which  usually  silenced  controversy.  I 
soon  learned  to  quote  Homer  when  I 
was  getting  the  worst  of  an  argument. 

Now  it  was  not  difficult  to  make 
Homer  support  a  theory  that  women  had 
much  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
and  ought  not  to  be  shut  up  by  them¬ 
selves  in  the  back  premises  and  seldom 
seen.  He  was  often  hurled  with  tremen¬ 
dous  effect  against  those  who  maintained 
that  women  had  no  minds,  and  were 
properly  employed  in  cooking,  weighing 
out  the  wool,  weaving,  and  guiding  the 
house.  But  again  it  was  retorted,  “  Per¬ 
icles  hath  said  that  those  women  are  the 
best  of  whom  you  hear  the  least  for  good 
or  evil.” 

The  stage  naturally  reflected  and  in¬ 
tensified  the  controversy.  Euripides, 
who  had  just  brought  out  his  play  of  Ion 
when  I  was  at  Athens,  was  claimed  as  a 
strong  ally  by  those  who  held  women  in¬ 
ferior.  It  was  true  he  seldom  wrote  a 
play  *  without  putting  into  some  one’s 
mouth  a  sharp  sarcasm  against  women, 
which  was  caught  up  and  gave  another 
brickbat  to  the  hands  of  their  revilers. 
But,  curiously  enough,  it  escaped  notice 

*  I  may  as  well  say  that  copies  of  many  of 
these  plays  have  been  since  published  in  Eng¬ 
land. 


that  he  delighted  to  bring  on  the  stage 
types  of  noble  women  who  refuted  these 
sarcasms.  However, Euripides  never  had 
a  fair  chance  with  that  clever,  reckless 
scoffer  Aristophanes  always  at  his  heels. 
It  was  no  use  contending  that  really  he 
was  strongly  on  the  women’s  side,  and 
was  trying  to  teach  their  husbands  that 
they  were  hiding  the  light  that  would 
brighten  their  whole  house.  He,  or  what 
was  the  same  thing,  one  of  his  women- 
hating  heroes,  had  said  that  women  were 
a  bad  lot,  and  that  was  enough. 

After  all,  I  could  not  see  that  the 
stoutest  advocate  for  the  emancipation 
of  women  gave  them  half  an  inch  more 
freedom  than  his  neighbor.  He  might 
believe  in  the  ability  and  intelligence  of 
women  ;  he  might  prove  conclusively  to 
others  that  women  had  once  held  a 
higher  position  in  Attic  society,  and  had 
a  real  influence  upon  daily  life.  He 
might  go  further,  and,  speculating  on 
the  cause  of  this,  convince  himself  that, 
in  the  absorbing  pursuit  of  political  in¬ 
terests,  his  fellow-citizens  were  growing 
selfish  and  despotic,  contemptuous  tow¬ 
ard  all  force  that  was  not  keen  and  prac¬ 
tical  ;  but  all  the  same  he  was  a  despot 
in  his  house  and  selfish  in  his  pleasures. 
It  may  have  been  he  lacked  the  courage 
to  face  a  torrent  of  ridicule  ;  but  it  may 
have  been  also  that  he  doubted  in  his 
secret  mind  whether  society,  as  he  knew 
it,  was  quite  ready  for  his  wife. 

I  fancied  that  my  host  was  one  who 
thought  thus.  He  was  too  kindly  a 
man  to  be  a  tyrant  anywhere,  and  I  rec¬ 
ollect  that  in  my  hearing  he  once  com¬ 
pared  the  rule  of  a  husband  over  his 
wife  to  that  of  a  constitutional  ruler  over 
citizens  free  and  his  equals.  Also,  as 
we  became  more  intimate,  I  found  that 
he  loved  family  life  ;  still  he  jealously 
guarded  it  from  public  view.  When  he 
entertained  his  friends  at  dinner  his 
wife  did  not  appear,  but  when  we  were 
alone  she  generally  breakfasted  with  us, 
she  and  her  three  children,  sitting  at 
tables,  while  we  reclined  ;  and  not  un- 
frequently  she  dined  with  us.  She  was 
very  gentle  and  simple-minded,  but  in 
no  respect  shy  or  awkward,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  self-possessed  and  rather 
stately.  He  treated  her  with  kindliness 
and  courtesy,  told  her  the  news,  with  a 
little  reservation  where  necessary,  and 
she  took  her  part  very  easily  and  natu- 
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rally  in  conversation.  I  do  not  think  her 
life  was  dull.  It  is  true  that,  so  far  as 
my  observation  went,  she  never,  while 
in  Athens,  went  out  unless  to  attend  re* 
lipous  festivals,  processions,  and  sacri¬ 
fices,  but  they  had  a  house  in  the  country 
where  they  spent  part  of  the  year.  There 
she  enjoyed  more  liberty,  and  probably 
she  no  more  wished  to  frequent  the 
A^ora  or  the  Gymnasia  than  our  ladies 
wish  to  go  on  ’Change,  or  have  the  ^n/re^ 
of  our  clubs. 

Festivals  were  very  frequent.  Their 
usual  programme  was  a  religious  cere¬ 
monial  in  the  morning,  and  high  spirits 
in  the  evening.  The  ceremonial  was 
often  made  imposing  by  a-  procession 
with  choral  hymns,  in  which  high-born 
ladies,  youths,  and  maidens  took  grace¬ 
ful  part.  No  people  who  do  not  wear 
flowing  robes,  and  cannot  sing  as  they 
walk,  should  dare  to  have  a  procession. 
Sacrifices  and  prayers  were  offered.  It 
was  difficult  certainly  for  a  foreigner  to 
understand  the  attitude  of  the  Greek 
worshipper  toward  his  gods.  1  learned 
by  observation  a  good  deal  about  his 
ritual — little  about  his  worship. 

The  great  Dionysia  had  taken  place  in 
March,  some  days  before  my  arrival. 
On  the  whole,  I  was  very  glad  to  have 
missed  it ;  for  I  am  afraid  that  had  I 
taken  my  first  impression  of  Athenian 
life  when  it  was  in  drunken  riot,  I 
could  never  have  laid  ill-prejudice  aside. 
Hating  noise,  buffoonery,  and  vulgar 
revelry,  I  was  grateful  to  the  sea  for  not 
having  been,  to  Greek  judgment,  navi¬ 
gable  in  time  to  set  me  down  in  the 
midst  of  the  debauch  that  was  going  on 
in  honor  of  that  disreputable  person 
whom  Athens  delighted  to  honor  as  the 
giver  of  wine  to  men.  As  it  was  de¬ 
scribed  to  me,  the  city  by  sunset  must 
have  been  unbearable.  The  dismal  mer¬ 
riment  of  English  fairs  and  race-courses, 
the  stupid  pleasantries  of  a  carnival,  the 
heavy-headed  drunkenness  of  a  harvest- 
home,  and  the  light-headed  orgies  of 
richer  young  Bacchanals,  were  all  brought 
together  within  one  city’s  walls.  The 
earlier  part  of  the  day,  beyond  doubt, 
had  shown  a  spectacle  such  as  few  cities 
could  present,  and  for  this  I  had  greatly 
.  wished  to  reach  Athens  earlier.  The 
vast  amphitheatre  on  the  slope  of  the 
Acropolis  was  empty  when  I  saw  it.  To 
have  seen  that  hillside  a  serried  mass  of 


men  and  women,  and  to  have  sat  among 
them  and  watched  them  as  they  shaded 
their  eyes  from  the  glare  to  catch  the 
form  of  a  hero  whose  name  they  had 
known  from  childhood,  and  leaned  for¬ 
ward  to  lose  no  word  that  could  help  to 
make  the  story  plain,  the  story  they  had 
heard  so  often  from  their  nurses,  of 
those  days  of  old  when  the  gods  walked 
the  earth  like  men,  and  loved  the  found¬ 
ers  of  their  race,  and  helped  them  to 
overthrow  their  enemies,  and  to  build 
the  city — to  have  seen  this,  sitting  there 
under  the  blue  sky,  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  Acropolis  and  its  temples,  with 
Hymettus,  and  the  gleaming  sea,  and 
the  far-off  peaks  by  Salamis  in  view — to 
realize  thus  the  religious  power  of  a 
Greek  drama,  would  have  been  a  mem¬ 
orable  experience.  An  English  trav¬ 
eller,  Mr.  Jebb,  who  was  at  Athens 
some  years  before  me,  has  thus  vividly 
recorded  the  impression  left  on  his  mind 
by  such  a  scene  :  * 

“  We  are  in  the  theatre  of  Dionysus  at 
the  great  festival  of  the  god.  There  is 
an  audience  of  some  25,000,  not  only 
Athenian  citizens  and  women  (the  latter 
placed  apart  from  the  men  in  the  upper 
rows),  but  Greeks  from  other  cities,  and 
ambassadors  seated  near  the  priests  and 
magistrates  in  the  places  next  the  or¬ 
chestra.  We  are  to  see  the  Eumenides  or 
Furies  of  .Aischylus.  The  orchestra  is 
empty  at  pi  esent.  The  scene,  or  wall  be¬ 
hind  the  stage,  represents  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi.  It  has  three  doors. 
Enter,  from  the  middle  or  ‘  royal  ’  door, 
the  aged  priestess  of  Apollo  ;  she  wears 
a  long  striped  robe,  and  over  her  shoul¬ 
ders  a  saffron  mantle.  Pilgrims  are 
waiting  to  consult  the  oracle,  and  she 
speaks  a  prayer  before  she  goes  into  the 
inner  chamber  of  the  temple,  to  take  her 
place  on  the  three-footed  throne,  round 
which  vapors  rise  from  the  cavern  be¬ 
neath.  Then  she  passes  into  the  shrine 
through  the  central  door. 

“  But  she  quickly  returns  in  horror. 
A  murderer,  she  says,  is  kneeling  there, 
and  the  ghastly  Furies,  his  pursuers,  are 
asleep  around  him.  As  she  quits  the  stage 
by  the  side  door  on  the  right  two  figures 
come  forth  by  the  central  door,  as  if  from 
the  inner  shrine.  One  of  them  wears 
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the  costume  of  the  Pythian  festival  at 
Delphi — along  tunic,  gayly  striped,  with 
sleeves,  and  a  light  mantle  of  purple 
hanging  from  the  shoulders.  In  his  left 
hand  he  has  a  golden  bow.  This  is  the 
go(i  Apollo  himself.  The  other  figure 
is  clad  with  much  less  splendor  ;  at  his 
back  hangs  loosely  the  petasus,  a  broad* 
brimmed  hat  worn  by  hunters,  or  shep¬ 
herds,  or  wayfarers  ;  in  one  hand  he 
bears  a  long  branch  of  laurel,  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  the  suppliant,  in  the  other  a 
drawn  sword.  This  is  Orestes,  who  has 
slain  his  mother,  Clytemnestra,  the 
.  murderess  of  his  father,  Agamemnon, 
and  has  sought  refuge  with  Apollo  from 
the  pursuing  Furies.  A  silent  figure 
moves  behind  these  two  ;  it  is  the  god 
Hermes,  carrying  in  his  hand  the  her¬ 
ald’s  staff,  decked  with  white  ribbons. 
Apollo  bids  Hermes  escort  Orestes  to 
Athens,  to  seek  the  judgment  of  the 
goddess  Athene. 

“  'I'he  ghost  of  Clytemnestra  now 
moves  into  the  orchestra,  and  mounts 
the  stage.  She  calls  on  the  sleeping 
Furies  within,  and  then  vanishes. 
They  wake  to  find  Orestes  gone,  and 
dash  on  the  stage  in  wild  rage — haggard 
forms  with  sable  robes,  snaky  locks,  and 
bloodshot  eyes.  Apollo  appears,  and 
drives  them  from  his  shrine.  Now  the 
scene  changes  to  Athens.  Meanwhile 
the  Furies  have  taken  their  station  as 
chorus  in  the  orchestra,  and,  in  grand 
choral  songs,  declare  their  mission  as 
Avengers  of  blood.  Athene  assembles 
a  Court  of  Athenians  on  the  Hill  of  Ares 
(the  real  Hill  of  Ares  was  not  half  a  mile 
off,  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  Acropolis), 
and  thus  founds  the  famous  Court  of  the 
Areopagus.  The  Furies  arraign  Orestes  ; 
Apollo  defends  him.  The  votes  of  the 
judges  are  equally  divided.  Athene’s 
casting  vote  acquits  Orestes.  The  wrath 
of  the  Furies  now  threatens  Athens.  But 
Athene  at  last  prevails  on  them  to  accept 
a  shrine  in  her  land — a  cave  beneath  the 
Hill  of  Ares  ;  and  the  play  ends  with 
this  great  reconciliation,  as  a  procession 
of  torch-bearers  escort  the  Furies  to  their 
new  home. 

“  Thus  a  Greek  tragedy  could  bring 
before  a  vast  Greek  audience,  in  a 
grandly  simple  form,  harmonized  by 
choral  music  and  dance,  the  great  figures 
of  their  religious  and  civil  history  :  the 
god  Apollo  in  his  temple  at  Delphi,  the 


goddess  Athene  in  the  act  of  founding 
the  Court  of  Areopagus,  the  Furies  pass¬ 
ing  to  their  shrine  l^neath  the  hill,  the 
hero  Orestes  on  his  trial.  The  picture 
had  at  once  ideal  beauty  of  the  highest 
kind,  and,  for  Greeks,  a  deep  reality  ; 
they  seemed  to  be  looking  at  the  actual 
beginning  of  those  rites  and  usages 
which  were  most  dear  and  sacred  in 
their  daily  life.” 

I  stayed  at  Athens  until  nearly  the 
end  of  the  year.  I  saw  many  men  now 
famous.  One  could  meet  Sophocles  and 
Euripides  almost  any  day  in  the  Acade- 
meia,  musing  on  a  bench,  tablets  in 
hand,  or  pacing  beneath  the  olive  trees. 
Aristophanes  was  oftener  to  be  found 
surrounded  by  a  few  choice  friends. 
His  gray,  observant  eyes  would  rest  for 
awhile  on  the  scene  around  him,  and 
then  be  lighted  suddenly  by  a  thought, 
which,  being  altogether  irrepressible, 
would  set  all  his  friends  off  laughing. 
Cleon,  too,  I  had  no  cause  to  dislike 
him,  but  I  never  saw  him  without 
wishing  I  had  ;  but  it  was  better,  per¬ 
haps,  as  it  was,  for  he  looked  an  awk¬ 
ward  fellow  to  quarrel  with.  Who  could 
help  knowing  Alcibiades — the  lion’s 
whelp  whom  the  city,  having  brought 
him  up,  was  bound  to  humor  ?  He  was 
the  spoiled  child  of  Athens.  His  fol¬ 
lies — as  they  said — were  only  Athenian 
virtues  run  wild,  and  his  virtues  Athe¬ 
nian  too,  but  cast  in  the  heroic  mould. 
And  friend  Socrates.  I  little  knew  then 
the  marvellous  spiritual  power  yet  to  go 
forth  out  of  that  strange  life.  The  first 
time  I  saw  him  he  was  sitting  by  the 
roadside,  in  a  day  dream,  near  the  fount¬ 
ain  of  Callirrhoe,  tracing  idle  figures  in 
the  dust  with  the  point  of  his  stick. 
I  stopped  for  a  draught  of  water.  He 
looked  up  and  asked  me  if  I  drank  be¬ 
cause  I  was  thirsty,  or  for  any  other 
reason.  As  I  turned  in  surprise  at  the 
question,  he  got  up  from  his  seat  and 
joined  me  along  the  road,  pressing  me 
for  a  reply,  till  from  that  he  led  me  on 
— but  any  one  can  guess  what  happened 
to  me.  After  that  I  saw  him  every  day, 
but  never  again  alone. 

I  might  speak  of  others  ;  but  my  per¬ 
sonal  recollections  of  the  celebrated  men 
I  met  have  already  been  published  in  a 
dictionary  of  Greek  Biography,  which  is 
now  in  every  library.  I  might  relate, 
also,  many  personal  adventures.  One  I 
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will  mention  because  it  is  illustrative. 
One  morning,  very  early,  on  entering  the 
Agora,  1  saw  that  something  unusual 
was  going  forward.  A  number  of  public 
slaves,  armed  with  bows,  were  pushing 
the  market-people  about,  pitching  their 
wares  unceremoniously  off  the  stalls,  back 
into  their  baskets,  and  clearing  them  out 
of  the  square  bodily.  A  painted  rope, 
still  wet,  had  in  the  meantime  been  car¬ 
ried  behind  the  group  in  which  I  was 
standing,  and  we  all  were  forced  along, 
under  penalty  of  getting  our  white  cloaks 
striped  with  red  paint.  Not  liking  this, 
I  looked  about  for  escape,  but  the  side 
streets  were  all  blocked  by  hurdles,  and 
finding  that  my  companions  enjoyed  my 
dilemma,  and  took  their  own  shepherd¬ 
ing  good-humoredly,  I  submitted  to  be 
driven  along  until  I  found  myself  within 
the  Pnyx.  I  had  no  right  there,  I 
knew  ;  but  I  took  advantage  of  the  ir¬ 
regularity  of  my  summons  to  attend  the 
Athenian  House  of  Commons.  I  cannot 
fully  describe  the  proceedings,  for  I  was 
too  far  off  to  hear  all.  There  was  a 
solemn  lustration  by  the  priest ;  after  it 
a  prayer  which  sounded  to  me  very  like 
an  imprecation,  and  incense  ;  and  then 
the  business  began.  No  important 
question,  I  knew,  could  be  before  the 


people,  as  I  should  certainly  have  heard 
of  it.  So  I  amused  myself  by  looking 
about  me.  It  was  a  monster  meeting  in 
the  open  air,  conducted  with  tolerable 
decorum  and  solemnity.  There  was  no 
occasion  that  day  for  a  ballot,  and  the 
votes  were  taken  by  a  show  of  hands. 
To  see  8000  hands  go  up,  with  one 
movement,  as  it  were,  certainly  made 
unanimity  expressive.  This  happened 
three  or  four  times.  Then  the  people 
wanted  a  debate.  In  answer  to  a  crier’s 
invitation  an  orator — who  looked  very 
small  in  the  distance — slowly  mounted 
the  stone  platform.  He  was  a  practised 
speaker,  and  his  voice  was  heard  clearly 
over  the  whole  vast  area.  Another  who 
followed  was  not  so  well  prepared,  and 
the  sovereign  people  showed  some  im¬ 
patience.  There  were  no  seats,  and  the 
sun  was  blazing  down  on  my  head,  but 
I  was  afraid  of  incurring  some  unknown 
penalty  if  I  deserted.  At  last  fortune 
was  friendly.  A  noisy  fellow  in  my 
neighborhood,  who  had  been  shouting, 
and  offering  to  fight  all  who  differed 
from  him,  was  suddenly  clapped  on  the 
shoulder  and  marched  out  by  the  bow¬ 
men,  after  some  slight  resistance.  In  the 
confusion  I  slipped  out  too,  and  went 
home  to  breakfast. — Cornhill  Magazine. 
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The  crimson  leafage  fires  the  lawn. 

The  piled  hydrangeas  blazing  glow  ; 

How  blue  the  vault  of  breezy  dawn 
Illumes  the  Atlantic’s  crested  snow  ! 
’Twixt  sea  and  sands  how  fair  to  ride 
Through  whispering  airs  a  stairlit  way, 
And  watch  those  fllishing  towers  divide 
Heaven’s  darkness  from  the  darkling  bay  ! 

Ah,  friend,  how  vain  their  pedant’s  part, 
Their  hurrying  toils  how  idly  spent. 

How  have  they  wronged  the  gentler  heart 
Which  thrills  the  awakening  continent. 
Who  have  not  learnt  on  this  bright  shore 
^Vhat  sweetness  issues  from  the  strong. 
Where  flowerless  forest,  cataract-roar, 

Have  found  a  blossom  and  a  song  ! 
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Ah,  what  imperial  force  of  fate 

Links  our  one  race  in  high  emprize  ! 

Nor  aught  henceforth  can  separate 
Those  glories  mingling  as  they  rise  ; 

For  one  in  heart,  as  one  in  speech. 

At  last  have  Child  and  Mother  grown — 

Fair  Figures  !  honoring  each  in  each 
A  beauty  kindred  with  her  own. 

Through  English  eyes  more  calmly  soft 

Looks  from  gray  deeps  the  appealing  charm  ; 
Reddens  on  English  cheeks  more  oft 
The  rose  of  innocent  alarm — 

Our  old-world  heart  more  gravely  feels. 

Has  learnt  more  force,  more  self-control ; 

For  us  through  sterner  music  peals 
The  full  accord  of  soul  and  soul. 

But  ah,  the  life,  the  smile  untaught. 

The  floating  presence  feathery-fair  ! 

The  eyes  and  aspect  that  have  caught 
The  brilliance  of  Columbian  air  ! 

No  oriole  through  the  forest  flits 

More  sheeny-plumed,  more  gay  and  free  ; 

On  no  nymph’s  marble  forehead  sits 
Proudlier  glad  virginity. 

So  once  the  Egyptian,  gravely  bold. 

Wandered  the  Ionian  folk  among. 

Heard  from  their  high  Letoon  rolled 
That  song  the  Delian  maidens  sung  ; 

Danced  in  his  eyes  the  dazzling  gold. 

For  with  his  voice  the  tears  had  sprung — 

“  They  die  not,  these  !  they  wax  not  old. 

They  are  ever-living,  ever-young  !” 

Spread  then,  great  land  !  thine  arms  afar, 

Thy  golden  harvests  westward  roll  ; 

Banner  with  banner,  star  with  star, 

Ally  the  tropics  and  the  pole — 

There  glows  no  gem  than  these  more  bright 
From  ice  to  fire,  from  sea  to  sea  ; 

Blossoms  no  fairer  flower  to  light 
Through  all  thine  endless  empery. 

And  thou  come  hither,  friend  !  thou  too 
Their  kingdom  enter  as  a  boy  ; 

Fed  with  their  glorious  youth  renew 
Thy  dimmed  prerogative  of  joy — 

Come  with  small  question,  little  thought, 
Through  thy  worn  veins  what  pulse  shall  flow. 
With  what  regrets,  what  fancies  fraught. 

Shall  silver-footed  summer  go — 

If  round  one  fairest  face  shall  meet 
Those  many  dreams  of  many  fair. 

And  wandering  homage  seek  the  feet 
Of  one  sweet  queen,  and  linger  there  ; 
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Or  if  strange  winds  betwixt  be  driven, 

Unvoyageable  oceans’  foam, 

Nor  this  new  earth,  this  airy  heaven. 

For  thy  sad  heart  can  find  a  home.  — Fortnightly  Reriew. 

Newport,  R.  I.,  September,  1879. 
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At  first  sight,  the  two  words  which  I 
have  put  at  the  head  of  this  paper  look 
like  an  obvious  tautology.  All  decora¬ 
tions,  you  will  object,  must  necessarily 
be  decorative.  And  yet,  if  I  may  judge 
by  personal  experience  in  most  such 
English  houses  as  have  come  under  my 
notice,  by  far  the  larger  part  of  our  de¬ 
corations  are  nothing  of  the  sort.  In 
fact,  my  purpose  in  writing  this  very 
article  is  just  to  put  forward  a  plea  for 
the  use  of  decorative  objects  and  designs 
in  decoration  ;  and  to  make  my  meaning 
quite  clear,  I  will  begin  with  two  exam¬ 
ples,  one  of  either  sort. 

Here  on  the  table  before  me  stand  a 
piece  of  French  porcelain  and  a  small 
red  oriental  earthenware  vase.  The 
French  porcelain  is  undoubtedly  in  its 
way  a  work  of  art.  It  is  produced  in 
very  fine  clay,  made  of  the  best  artificial 
ground  kaolin,  and  tempered  with  every 
addition  known  to  the  highest  modem 
handicraft.  As  paste,  it  is  technically 
perfect.  Its  grain  is  fine,  white,  and 
even  ;  it  is  almost  transparent  to  light ; 
it  is  thin  and  delicate  to  the  touch  ;  and 
it  rings,  when  struck,  with  a  clear  and 
resonant  note  to  the  ear.  It  has  been 
moulded  into  a  shape  which,  though  a 
trifle  complicated  and  wanting  in  simpli¬ 
city  of  outline,  is  yet  pretty  and  graceful 
enough  after  its  coquettish  Parisian 
fashion.  True,  the  handles  are  a  little 
more  twisted  and  curled  than  I  myself 
should  care  to  have  them  ;  and  the  lip 
is  broken  a  little  more  into  curves  and 
wriggles  than  I  myself  like  it ;  and  the 
natural  sweep  of  the  swelling  neck  and 
body  is  somewhat  marred  by  a  series  of 
flutings  and  excrescences  which  I  myself 
would  prefer  to  remove.  But  on  the 
whole  it  satisfies  the  average  taste,  and 
its  form  may  be  fairly  accepted  as  a  good 
specimen  of  the  ornate  style  in  keramic 
art.  As  for  its  coloring,  it  is  really  well 
managed,  if  we  regard  the  vase  as  an 


object  per  se.  There  is  a  ground  of  a 
rich  deep  purplish  hue  ;  and  there  are 
knobs  of  creamy  white  and  handles  of  a 
good  contrasting  green  ;  and  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  there  is  a  bunch  of  flowers,  painted 
with  great  care  and  taste  by  an  artist 
who  ought  not  to  be  throwing  away  his 
skill  upon  such  a  trifle  as  this.  He  is 
one  of  the  best  Sevres  painters,  and  he 
has  taken  an  amount  of  pains  over  these 
violets  and  cyclamens  which  is  quite  out 
of  proportion  to  the  result  obtained. 

That  is  a  fair  description  of  the  porce¬ 
lain  vase,  by  itself.  Now  let  me  put  it 
on  the  mantel-shelf,  and  take  a  look  at  it 
for  a  moment  as  a  decorative  object. 
There  can  be  no  question  that,  from  this 
point  of  view,  the  piece  of  porcelain  is  a 
total  failure.  It  is  pretty  enough  when 
you  look  closely  into  it ;  but  at  three 
yards'  distance  it  is  nothing  at  all.  The 
colors  are  all  jumbled  together  indistin- 
guishably  ;  the  carefully-painted  bunch 
of  flowers  is  quite  lost ;  and  the  shape, 
obscured  by  its  twists  and  twirls,  be¬ 
comes  simply  chaotic.  There  is  no  out¬ 
line,  no  recognizable  figure,  no  real  har¬ 
mony  of  color,  nothing  but  a  shapeless 
desert  of  purple  and  green,  with  a  whit¬ 
ish  medallion,  variegated  by  pink  and 
blue  patches,  in  its  centre,  which  are 
vaguely  recognized  as  meant  for  the 
bunch  of  violets  and  cyclamens  afore¬ 
said.  As  a  decoration  for  a  room  this 
Sevres  vase  is  nowhere. 

I  turn  next  to  the  little  bit  of  red  ori¬ 
ental  earthenware.  It  is  made  of  common 
clay,  and  has  not  been  moulded  with  all 
the  care  bestowed  upon  the  French  por¬ 
celain  ;  but  its  outline  is  simple,  grace¬ 
ful,  and  full  of  native  taste.  Its  swelling 
bulb  curves  outward  just  where  it  ought 
to  curve,  while  its  slender  neck  con¬ 
tracts  just  where  it  ought  to  contract, 
and  just  to  the  right  extent.  Were  it 
fuller  below,  it  would  be  bulky  and  in¬ 
flated  ;  were  it  slighter  above,  it  would 
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be  gawky  and  awkward  ;  but  as  it  is,  it 
has  hit  exactly  the  right  mean  in  tallness 
and  slenderness,  in  breadth  and  depth. 
It  has  about  it  that  nameless  something, 
that  indefinable  tone  of  grace,  which  one 
finds  in  the  best  Roman  amphorae,  the 
best  Etruscan  vases,  the  best  Grecian 
beakers,  the  best  prehistoric  flasks  and 
cruses.  There  are  no  jutting  ornaments, 
no  twisted  handles  or  undulating  lips  ; 
nothing  but  sympathetic  curves,  melting 
into  one  another  without  angularity  or 
break  of  continuous  contour.  The 
whole  figure  has  been  moulded  by  a  few 
turns  of  the  wheel,  and  nothing  has  been 
added  or  altered  afterward.  In  color 
it  is  uniform  throughout,  of  a  deep  and 
full  red,  neither  crude  on  one  hand  nor 
dull  on  the  other.  Its  hue  is  entirely 
produced  by  a  single  vitreous  glaze,  a 
little  plashed  in  the  firing,  but  otherwise 
unvaried  from  end  to  end.  Though 
comparatively  dear  in  England  now,  be¬ 
cause  old  and  uncommon.  I  suppose  it 
cost  sixpence  to  make  originally,  while 
the  Sevres  vase  cost  twenty  guineas.  In 
itself,  as  a  work  of  art,  it  is  a  mere  toy  ; 
no  more  comparable  in  technique  to  the 
bit  of  French  porcelain  than  a  blue-and- 
white  teacup  is  comparable  to  a  group 
of  Greek  maidens  by  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton. 

I  put  it  on  the  mantel-shelf,  to  stand 
out  against  the  neutral  background  of 
the  olive-green  and  blue-tinted  wall¬ 
paper,  and  it  becomes  at  once  a  differ¬ 
ent  thing.  I  step  back  three  paces  into 
the  room,  to  survey  the  effect,  and  I  see 
at  a  glance  that  the  oriental  red  ts  a 
decoration,  while  the  European  purple 
and  green  and  cream-color  is  not.  The 
one  stands  out  definite  in  hue  and 
shade  against  the  wall  behind,  showing 
off  all  the  simple  beauty  it  possesses  to 
the  very  best  advantage ;  the  other 
merges  into  a  confused  mass  of  points  and 
colors,  having  no  individuality  of  its 
own,  and  wholly  failing  to  compose  an 
element  in  the  picture  as  a  whole.  You 
could  not  enter  the  room  without  at 
once  catching  and  comprehending  the 
meaning  of  the  little  red  vase  ;  you  must 
look  at  the  piece  of  Sevres  porcelain 
with  a  close  and  critical  eye  before  you 
begin  to  observe  its  good  points.  No 
doubt  the  Parisian  product  is  a  triumph 
of  art  in  its  own  way  ;  but  it  certainly  is 
not  a  decorative  decoration. 


These  two  examples  typify  very  fairly 
what  decoration  actually  is,  and  what  it 
ought  to  be.  Most  people  are  quite  con¬ 
tent  to  look  at  any  pretty  thing  they  hap 
pen  to  see  in  a  shop,  and  because  it 
pleases  them  when  so  looked  at,  to  buy 
it  forthwith,  never  stopping  to  inquire 
what  effect  it  will  have  as  part  of  a 
room.  That  is  the  reason  why  most  of 
our  houses  are  mere  rough  and  tumble 
collections  of  stray  objects,  pretty  or 
otherwise,  with  very  little  idea  of  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  with  no  general  or  intel¬ 
ligible  effect.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that 
we  enter  a  room  which  we  can  take  in 
and  comprehend  as  a  whole  at  a  single 
glance.  Yet  that  ought  to  be  the  end 
and  aim  of  all  our  decorative  efforts,  the 
object  which  we  should  keep  in  mind  in 
furnishing  our  houses,  so  far  as  the  de¬ 
sire  to  please  or  to  ornament  enters  at  all 
into  our  plan.  Of  course  I  admit  that 
our  first  object  must  be  to  secure  shelter, 
warmth,  and  air,  to  have  beds,  tables, 
chairs,  and  carpets  ;  but  in  so  much  as 
we  wish  to  make  these  pretty,  and  not 
merely  and  simply  utilitarian,  we  should 
reasonably  be  guided  by  a  sense  of  gen¬ 
eral  effect,  not  of  separate  and  individual 
prettiness.  The  rooms  which  most  peo¬ 
ple  most  instinctively  admire  are  those 
in  which  carpet,  dado,  paper,  and  ceil¬ 
ing  make  a  harmonious  and  consistent 
framework,  and  in  which  chairs,  tables, 
couches,  beds,  or  decorations  fall  each 
into  their  proper  place  as  parts  of  the 
general  picture.  Such  a  room  as  this 
needs  no  separate  study  of  all  its  parts 
in  order  to  see  its  prettiness  ;  the  eye 
takes  it  all  in  at  once  as  a  continuous 
and  comprehensible  whole,  at  a  single 
sweep. 

Many  people  say  that  this  is  a  mere 
matter  of  taste  :  that  one  person  will  ad¬ 
mire  one  style  of  room,  while  others  ad¬ 
mire  the  exact  opposite.  No  doubt  the 
objection  is  true  up  to  a  certain  point ; 
but  I  believe  as  a  rule  nine  people  out 
of  ten  will  admire  an  artistically  ar¬ 
ranged  and  harmonious  house,  when 
they  see  it,  far  more  than  a  mere  scratch 
collection  of  odds  and  ends  such  as  we 
usually  find  in  the  average  English 
home.  They  may  not  have  originality 
or  aesthetic  initiative  enough  to  invent 
such  a  house  for  themselves  ;  but  the 
moment  they  are  shown  one  which  some¬ 
body  else  has  had  ihe  wit  to  contrive. 


they  are  both  surprised  and  delighted 
with  it.  I  have  known  utter  Philistines, 
like  the  Jones’s  of  Cottonopolis,  who 
said  beforehand,  “  I'm  sure  I  shan’t  ad¬ 
mire  Mr,  Cimabue  Jenkins’s  style  ;  his 
taste  is  too  high  and  dismal  for  me 
but  when  they  have  been  to  one  of  Mr. 
Cimabue  Jenkins’s  “at-homes,”  they 
come  away  enchanted,  saying  to  one 
another,  "  Well,  Mrs.  Jones,  we  shall 
sell  all  our  old  furniture,  and  do  the 
house  up  again  in  that  aesthetic  fashion, 
as  they  call  it,  this  very  week.” 

I  have  a  friend  at  Oxford  whose 
rooms  are  perhaps  the  prettiest  I  ever 
saw.  I  have  turned  them  into  a  sort  of 
illustrative  museum  of  domestic  decora¬ 
tion  by  taking  all  my  other  friends  to  see 
them.  Most  of  them  say  before  they  go, 
“  I  don’t  think  1  shall  like  them  but 
all  ( of  them  say  when  they  come  away, 
“  I  never  saw  anything  so  charming  in 
my  life.”  Look  at  the  way  in  which 
everybody  jumped  at  the  new  and  really 
decorative  styles  in  wall-papers,  and  tex¬ 
tile  fabrics  for  furniture,  and  good  hon¬ 
est  wooden  tables,  the  moment  a  small 
group  of  artists  began  to  design  such 
things  for  them.  I  believe  most  people 
have  not  creativeness  enough  to  make 
good  patterns  for  themselves  ;  but  they 
have  taste  enough  to  know  and  admire  a 
good  pattern  when  they  see  it.  You 
need  not  be  a  Mozart,  or  a  Beethoven, 
or  a  Mendelssohn,  in  order  to  appreciate 
a  Twelfth  Mass  or  a  Sonata  in  B  flat. 

In  all  our  greater  artistic  work  we,  in 
Western  Europe,  have  long  recognized 
the  fundamental  principle  that  ornamen¬ 
tation  must  be  subordinated  to  general 
effect,  and  that,  however  pretty  a  piece 
of  detailed  woijt  may  be  in  itself,  it  can 
only  be  admitted  if  it  helps  on,  or  at 
least  does  not  detract  from,  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  whole.  It  is  this  that  makes 
the  main  difference  between  oriental  and 
western  architecture.  Look  at  the 
gorgeous  Hindoo  temples,  or  even  at 
Mohammedan  mosques,  like  the  Taj  at 
Agra.  You  will  see  in  the  eastern  build¬ 
ings  whole  sides  of  a  quadrangle  filled 
up  with  marble  lattice-work,  all  fretted 
into  minute  and  delicate  lace-like  pat¬ 
terns.  This  lattice-work  is  exquisite  of 
its  kind,  and  it  produces  a  sense  of  high 
artistic  pleasure  even  in  the  most  culti¬ 
vated  mind.  But  if  you  stand  back  a 
little,  and  look  at  the  various  parts  of 


the  whole,  you  will  see  that  the  dainty 
tracery  is  quite  lost  in  a  general  view. 
All  that  artistic  labor  has  been  expend¬ 
ed,  not  on  the  principal  constructive 
points  of  the  building,  but  on  the  mere 
interspaces  ;  and  so  it  fails  entirely  of 
distant  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  look 
at  the  tower  and  doorway  of  Iffley 
Church.  All  the  flat  interspaces  consist 
of  plain  unomamented  stonework  ;  but 
the  arches  of  the  portal  are  deeply  re¬ 
cessed,  and  richly  cut  with  dog-tooth 
mouldings  ;  the  windows  are  decorated 
with  similar  ornaments  ;  the  corners,  the 
battlements,  the  string-courses  are  all 
marked  with  finer  and  more  conspicuous 
detail.  Here  there  is  no  waste  of  deco¬ 
ration  where  it  will  not  be  noticed  ; 
every  piece  of  minute  mason-work  is  ex¬ 
pended  upon  some  point  of  constructive 
importance,  so  that  it  helps  us  at  once  to 
grasp  and  comprehend  the  whole  mean¬ 
ing  and  plan  of  the  architect,  without 
being  distracted  from  the  main  purpose 
by  petty  and  non-significant  details. 

This  same  principle  can  be  applied  to 
alnv>st  all  buildings  as  a  rough  test  of 
relative  aesthetic  development.  The  tiny 
Benares  temples  are  most  of  them  mere 
detail,  and  nothing  else.  They  are  each 
a  simple  chaos  of  admirable  carving, 
without  any  general  desigrr  at  all.  The 
Taj  and  the  other  best  Mohammedan 
works  of  Agra  and  Delhi  have  very  dis¬ 
tinct  and  beautiful  designs,  and  the  chief 
architectural  points  are  well  brought 
out ;  but  still  a  vast  ma.ss  of  the  minor 
and  intricate  carving  is  lost  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  view  and  only  comes  out  when  looked 
at  piecemeal.  The  Parthenon  and  the 
Maison  Carr^  of  NImes  represent  the 
opposite  pole  ;  there  only  the  construct¬ 
ive  points  are  decorated,  while  the  back¬ 
grounds  are  left  quite  plain.  But  the 
Hellenic  model,  if  it  fails  at  all,  fails  in 
its  extreme  simplicity,  in  the  too  great 
purity  of  its  style,  and  the  want  of  suffi¬ 
cient  points  of  interest.  Mediaeval  archi¬ 
tecture  combines  the  special  beauties  of 
each  ;  it  lavishes  detailed  decoration  as 
freely  as  the  Hindoos,  but  it  restricts  its 
richest  work  to  the  bringing  out  of  the 
main  design  as  rigidly  as  the  Greeks. 
Lincoln  Minster  or  Chartres  will  give 
one  a  good  subject  for  comparison  with 
the  Taj  on  the  one  hand>  and  the  Thesei- 
um  on  the  other. 

Again,  contrast  Milan  with  Salisbury 
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C'athedral,  It  may  seem  shockingly  ir¬ 
reverent  to  say  so,  but  I  have  always 
fancied  Milan,  with  all  its  wondrous  spires 
and  pinnacles  and  twirligigs,  was,  after 
all,  but  a  glorihed  and  idealized  wed¬ 
ding-cake — the  gorgeous  dream  of  an 
artistic  confectioner  with  a  taste  for 
building  up  that  curious  fret-work  in 
white  sugar  and  caramel  which  decorates 
the  front  window  of  the  pastry-cook’s 
shop.  It  is  the  apotheosis  of  confec¬ 
tionery,  no  doubt  ;  but  I  am  compelled 
to  admit,  confectionery  none  the  less. 
As  you  gaze  up  at  it,  or  down  upon  it 
from  its  own  top,  you  fail  to  get  anyone 
intelligent  idea  of  its  drift.  However 
you  take  it,  it  remains  a  wilderness  of 
stonework,  reducing  your  mind  to  a 
maze  and  a  haze,  through  which  innum¬ 
erable  points  and  peaks  loom  up  indistin- 
guishably,  and  fade  into  others  yet  be¬ 
yond  them.  On  the  other  hand,  go  into 
the  ne.it  and  green  little,  close  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  take  your  stand  at  the  northwest 
corner  (or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  at  any 
other  point  where  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
will  permit  you),  and  look  up  at  the 
building  in  all  its  i)erfect  unity  and  sim¬ 
plicity.  To  my  mind  you  will  not  find 
a  more  complete  and  self-contained 
cathedral  in  all  Europe.  It  is  not  large, 
it  is  not  even  very  notable  in  style,  at 
least  as  far  as  peculiarities  and  technical 
fours  de force  go  ;  but  it  forms  a  single 
beautiful  picture,  harmonious  through¬ 
out,  and  bound  together  by  the  tie  of  a 
general  conception  to  which  all  details 
have  been  duly  subordinated.  Peter¬ 
borough  is  nothing  but  a  west  front  with 
three  magnificent  doorways  ;  Westmin¬ 
ster  Abbey  is  two  fine  but  incongruous 
pieces  of  architecture,  grafted  inartistic- 
ally  upon  one  another  ;  but  Salisbury 
is  a  whole  cathedral,  with  a  plan  and  a 
central  idea,  to  be  grasped  at  once  by 
eye  and  mind  as  readily  as  a  Hellenic 
temple,  yet  adorned  with  all  the  richness 
and  variety  ol  mediaeval  workmanship. 

In  our  larger  architectural  and  deco¬ 
rative  schemes,  as  I  said  before,  we  have 
fully  mastered  this  first  principle  of  design 
— to  have  a  notion  and  stick  to  it.  It  is 
only  in  our  houses  that  we  have  failed  to 
perceive  its  applicability.  And  I  think 
we  may  set  down  the  failure  to  two 
causes  :  the  first  is  undue  ambition  ; 
the  second  is  neglect  of  the  principle  of 
relief. 
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Ambition  shows  itself  most  in  the  de¬ 
sire  for  big  pictures,  good  or  bad,  in 
heavy  gilt  frames,  and  for  products  of 
the  very  highest  art,  or  where  these  can¬ 
not  be  afforded,  travesties  of  them  in 
coarse  execution.  Now  we  ought  never 
to  forget  that  all  pictorial  art  was  in  its 
origin  purely  decorative.  The  paintings 
on  an  Egyptian  tomb  or  palace  formed 
part  of  the  architectural  design  ;  and  we 
can  get  the  best  idea  of  their  true  impiort 
by  visiting  the  admirable  restorations 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  where  one  can 
see  the  thorough  subordination  of 
the  painter  to  the  architect.  The 
columns  and  capitals  are  covered  with 
color  ;  so  are  the  walls  and  interspaces  ; 
but  all  the  figures  and  subjects  fall  into 
their  proper  place  in  the  total  design  as 
a  whole.  In  like  manner  with  Assyrian 
bas-reliefs  ;  they  are  architectural  com¬ 
positions,  not  isolated  specimens  of 
plastic  art.  The  frescos  on  a  Pom¬ 
peian  villa,  though  freer  in  treatment, 
are  similarly  subordinated  to  the  general 
decorative  conception.  It  was  the  same 
in  the  early  mediaeval  churches.  They 
started  from  the  Byzantine  model,  which 
we  can  still  see  represented  in  the  style 
of  the  (Ireek  church.  Without  moving 
from  western  Europe  one  may  see  excel¬ 
lent  examples  in  the  well-known  Russian 
church  in  Paris,  near  the  Parc  Mon- 
ceaux,  in  the  memorial  chapel  to  the 
Czarewitch  at  Nice,  and  in  the  little 
white  building  at  Vevay,  whose  brand- 
new  elegance  contrasts  not  unpleasantly 
in  a  single  coup-cT ceil  with  the  sombre 
grandeur  of  the  heavy  old  tower  of  the 
parish  church  above.  It  is  a  striking 
enough  style  in  its  semi-barbaric  way, 
with  huge  mosaic  figures  of  conventionr 
alized  saints  standing  out  in  purple  and 
green  and  violet  against  a  massive  back¬ 
ground  of  solid  gilding  ;  and  though  it 
fatigues  us  with  its  glitter  and  grandeur, 
it  is  not  without  a  gorgeous  impressive¬ 
ness  of  its  own.  From  this  purely  deco¬ 
rative  art  mediaeval  Italian  painting  took 
its  rise  ;  and  though  it  grew  more  and 
more  untrammelled  with  every  generar 
tion  from  Cimabue  onward,  it  remained 
essentially  decorative  till  the  Renais¬ 
sance.  Giotto  or  Ghirlandajo  did  not 
paint  a  picture  and  then  sell  it  to  any¬ 
body  who  turned  up,  to  stick  in  any¬ 
where,  however  incongruous  the  place 
might  be  ;  they  undertook  to  embellish 
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a  particular  church,  and  they  painted 
particular  square  or  semicircular  or  cor¬ 
ner-wise  frescos  on  the  spot,  for  this, 
that,  or  the  other  individual  nook  or 
angle  of  the  wall.  Even  the  great  Re¬ 
naissance  masters  engaged  themselves 
to  cover  a  certain  space  of  St.  Peters'  or 
the  Vatican,  and  covered  it  with  suitable 
designs  accordingly.  No  doubt  this  was 
slavery  for  imitative  art,  but  it  had  at 
least  the  result  of  making  decoration 
truly  decorative. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  as  imita¬ 
tive  art  developed  to  its  full  freedom,  it 
cast  off  entirely  the  trammels  of  its  archi¬ 
tectural  and  decorative  uses.  It  became 
a  thing-in-itself  (not  in  the  Kantian 
sense,  of  course),  an  end  to  be  pursued 
apart  from  all  idea  of  special  purposes 
for  the  finished  product.  The  man  who 
got  an  inspiration  wrought  it  out  on 
canvas  as  seemed  to  him  fittest,  and  then 
left  it  to  the  purchaser  to  place  it  amid 
congruous  or  incongruous  surroundings 
as  he  would.  Such  a  change  was  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  if  imitative  art  was  ever 
to  become  perfect  and  individualized. 
Recognizing,  as  we  now  do,  that  the 
truthful  and  exact  representation  of 
nature  is,  to  say  the  least,  one  among  the 
main  ends  of  pictorial  art,  we  must  sac¬ 
rifice  to  that  end  all  the  mere  decorative 
prettinesses  of  broad  and  effective  col¬ 
oring,  of  mosaic-like  gilding,  and  uni¬ 
form  backgrounds,  of  artificially  sym¬ 
metrical  composition  of  balanced  figures 
and  hues  and  shapes.  Whether  we  are 
entirely  realistic,  or  whether,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  allow  somewhat  to  indi¬ 
vidual  idealism  and  “  spiritual  insight” — 
for  into  this  vexed  question  I  do  not  wish 
to  enter  here — we  all  agree  that  close 
fidelity  to  nature  is  one  of  the  chief  aims 
of  painting  ;  and  that  any  mode  of  pro¬ 
duction  which  interferes  with  that  aim 
must  be  promptly  suppressed.  Hence 
we  allow  that  it  is  best  for  our  artists 
freely  to  choose  their  own  subjects  and 
represent  them  on  their  own  scale,  and 
in  their  own  way,  leaving  the  question 
of  their  ultimate  destination  to  be  settled 
at  a  later  period  by  the  person  into 
whose  possession  the  finished  pictures 
may  finally  come. 

This  being  so,  we  find  ourselves  face 
to  face  with  a  new  difficulty  ;  what  is  the 
best  way  of  exhibiting,  in  public  or  pri¬ 
vate,  the  works  of  imitative  art  so  pro¬ 


duced  as  objects  of  intrinsic  beauty. 
This  difficulty  could  not,  of  course,  crop 
up  under  the  old  system,  where  such 
works  were  produced  as  parts  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  architectural  whole  ;  and  though 
it  seems  rather  far  at  first  sight  from  the 
question  of  decorative  decorations,  I 
think  a  little  consideration  will  show  us 
its  appositeness  to  the  subject  in  hand. 

Probably  the  ideally  worst  way  of  ex¬ 
hibiting  pictures  is  that  adopted  in  our 
Royal  Academy,  and  in  most  galleries 
of  painting,  at  home  and  abroad.  J  um- 
bled  together  in  close  proximity  to  one 
another,  arranged  for  the  most  part  ac¬ 
cording  to  size  alone,  with  little  refer¬ 
ence  to  prevalent  tone,  subject,  harmony, 
or  contrast,  and  destitute  of  any  back¬ 
ground  or  relieving  interspaces,  the  pic¬ 
tures  become  a  mere  waste  of  colored 
canvas,  separated  by  wearying  masses  of 
gilt  frame.  I  believe  the  well-known 
Academy  headache  is  just  as  much  due 
to  the  intense  and  unbroken  stimulation 
of  red,  blue,  and  yellow  pigments,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  dazzling  effect  of  continu¬ 
ous  gilding,  as  to  the  constrained  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  neck,  the  constant  alteration 
of  focus  and  muscular  adjustment  in  the 
eyes,  and  the  mental  effort  of  passing  so 
rapidly  from  one  subject  of  attention  to 
another.  All  these  things  not  only  weary 
our  nerves,  but  also  detract  largely  from 
our  critical  appreciation  of  the  paintings. 
Of  course  a  gilt  frame  throws  up  the 
color  of  the  picture  better  than  anything 
else  could  do  ;  but  then,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  its  full  effect,  it  requires  to  be  iso¬ 
lated  in  the  midst  of  a  comparatively 
wide  field  of  neutral  or  dark-tinted  back¬ 
ground,  so  that  the  picture  may  be 
viewed  by  itself,  as  it  was  painted,  unin¬ 
fluenced  in  tone  by  the  interference  of 
other  and  often  discordant  fields  of 
color,  introducing  fresh  and  perhaps 
disturbing  sentiments  into  the  mind. 
Accordingly,  I  believe  that  tor  our  de¬ 
veloped  imitative  art,  divorced  as  it  so 
largely  is  from  decorative  intent,  the 
best  mode  of  exhibition  would  be  one 
apart  from  domestic  adjuncts,  and  with 
each  canvas  in  comparatively  complete 
isolation  against  a  studied  background. 
As  this,  however,  would  defeat  the  ob¬ 
ject  for  which  most  persons  buy  pictures 
— as  domestic  decorations — I  think  the 
next  best  thing  would  be  to  subordinate 
the  room  as  far  as  possible  to  the  pic- 
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tures,  and  to  choose  them  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  an  eye  to  their  effect  upon  one 
another  in  juxtaposition.  No  doubt 
there  are  a  few  people  who  do  this 
already  ;  but  the  vast  majority  of  picture- 
buyers  are  quite  capable  of  hanging  a 
Derby  Day  by  Mr.  Frith  close  to  a 
Madonna  by  Mr.  Rossetti,  and  putting 
both  against  a  background  which  makes 
even  the  first  unnecessarily  annoying  to 
the  eye. 

I  have  been  good-humoredly  laughed 
at  by  a  friendly  critic  for  proposing  that 
you  should  turn  out  Turner  and  David 
Cox  because  they  would  not  harmonize 
with  your  coal-scuttle.  Now,  though 
this  is  an  extreme  way  of  putting  the 
case,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  wholly 
wrong.  After  all,  it  is  better  at  any  rate 
to  make  your  coal-scuttle  harmonize  with 
your  Turner,  and  then  to  abstain  from 
buying  a  David  Cox  unless  it  will  go  well 
with  both.  If  the  picture  is  to  be  used 
as  a  household  decoration,  care  should 
at  any  rate  be  taken  that  it  is  relatively 
decorative.  But  most  people  go  to  a 
gallery,  see  a  thing  that  pleases  them, 
buy  it  indiscriminately,  and  then  put  it 
somewhere  where  it  loses  in  effect  itself, 
and  spoils  the  effect  of  everything  else 
about  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  this 
way  the  ambition  to  have  pictures  of 
some  sort,  because  they  are  the  highest 
form  of  our  developed  art,  has  largely 
prevented  our  decoration  from  working 
into  natural  lines.  And  considering  how 
very  few  people  can  afford  really  good 
pictures,  I  think  it  would  be  better  for 
most,  except  the  very  wealthy,  to  con¬ 
fine-  themselves  to  the  lower  but  more 
manageable  design  of  planning  their 
homes  decoratively  with  good  effect. 
Thousands  who  can  neither  understand 
nor  afford  Botticellis  and  Pinturiccios 
can  do  this  and  do  it  well  ;  but  their  im¬ 
pulse  has  been  set  in  the  wrong  direction, 
and  they  fail  accordingly  to  produce  any¬ 
thing  esthetic  in  any  way. 

So  much  for  the  first  point,  the 
dangers  of  ambition  ;  now  a  few  words 
as  to  the  second,  the  neglect  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  relief. 

yFfsthetic  pleasure  seems  to  consist 
for  the  most  part  in  the  due  intermix¬ 
ture  of  stimulation  and  rest.  If  there  is 
no  stimulation  there  is  no  pleasure,  but 
if  the  stimulation  is  too  intense,  sus¬ 
tained,  and  unbroken,  the  pleasure 


rapidly  gives  way  to  fatigue.  In  ordi¬ 
nary  circumstances,  however,  we  have 
abundant  opportunities  of  relief  in  the 
general  dull  or  neutral  background. 
Hence,  what  we  usually  call  pretty  things 
are  those  which  yield  us  considerable 
visual  stimulation  (for  I  am  confining 
myself  here  to  visual  beauty  alone)  in 
lustre,  color,  fornj,  or  detail.  A  glance 
at  the  commonly  recognized  beautiful 
objects  in  nature  will  show  us  the  truth 
of  this,  for  they  are  mostly  such  things  as 
red,  yellow,  blue,  pink,  and  orange 
flowers ;  ruddy  fruits  and  berries  ; 
bright-colored  butterflies,  beetles,  birds, 
and  animals  ;  golden  or  other  me¬ 
tallic  plumes  ;  crystals,  gems,  and  bril¬ 
liant  stones  ;  rainbows  and  sunset 
clouds  ;  autumn  hues  on  the  forest  ; 
blue  or  purple  seas  ;  green  fields,  red 
crags,  white  chalk  cliffs,  dazzling  skies, 
and  so  forth.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
do  not  think  of  brown  earth,  dingy 
roads,  overcast  and  gloomy  skies,  desert 
sands,  or  dull  seas  as  in  themselves 
pretty,  though  they  may  become  so  by 
some  effect  of  contrast  or  sentiment.  In 
fact,  stimulation  of  color,  lustre,  bril¬ 
liancy,  and  light-and-shade  forms  the 
positive  element  of  visual  aesthetic  feel¬ 
ing,  whereas  relief,  or  rest,  gained  by 
the  intermediation  of  duller  or  neutral 
backgrounds,  forms  only  its  negative  or 
relative  element. 

-Accordingly,  we  usually  call  stimulat¬ 
ing  objects  pretty,  and  that  is  the  com¬ 
mon-sense  of  the  word  in  the  mouths  of 
all  but  a  select  artistic  few.  When 
average  people  want  to  buy  anything 
they  naturally  buy  a  “  pretty”  thing, 
and  t)|ey  buy  everything”  pretty”  alike. 
They  know  the  end  they  want  to  pro¬ 
duce,  but  they  mistake  the  means  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  it.  So  they  get  a  pretty 
white  paper,  with  bright  bunches  of  red 
and  blue  flowers  ;  and  a  pretty  piano 
with  a  piece  of  crimson  silk  facing  let  in 
behind  its  fretwork  front ;  and  a  pretty 
carpet  with  green  and  orange  spots  ;  and 
a  set  of  pretty  chairs  and  couches,  with 
light-blue  satin  coverings.  They  get 
still  more  color  in  their  curtains  and 
wool-work  cushions,  while  they  lavish  a 
sea  of  gilding  on  their  mirrors  and  cor¬ 
nices,  besides  running  a  little  gold  over 
the  mouldings  of  the  door  and  round  the 
baseboai'd  of  the  room.  Then  they  stick 
in  a  lot  of  chandeliers  with  cut-glass 
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prisms  and  brilliants,  a  pair  or  so  of 
glass  ‘and  porcelain  vases,  an  ormolu 
clock,  and  a  few  water-colors  or  family 
portraits  in  heavy  gilt  frames,  with 
Knobs  and  curls  to  bring  out  the  gilding 
into  full  prominence.  We  can  hardly 
wonder  at  them  when  we  look  at  what 
greater  authorities  have  done — at  the 
jumbled  mass  of  internal  decoration  in 
Exeter  Cathedral,  or  at  the  glassy-look¬ 
ing,  slippery,  oily,  over-polished,  and 
glistening  interior  of  the  Albert  Chapel 
at  Windsor. 

Now  the  error  of  all  this  consists  in  its 
neglect  of  the  principle  of  relief.  In 
order  to  produce  an  aesthetic  effect  you 
must  have,  not  only  a  few  pretty  things, 
but  also,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expres¬ 
sion,  a  great  many  ugly  or  neutral 
things.  You  must  not  make  your  bou¬ 
quet  consist  entirely  of  tuberose  and 
gladiolus  ;  you  must  intersperse  a  little 
green  foliage  as  well.  You  must  not 
paint  your  picture  all  crimson  and  pur¬ 
ple  ;  you  must  have  a  bit  of  brown  hill¬ 
side  and  cloudy  sky.  The  great  secret 
of  internal  decoration  consists  in  making 
the  background  into  a  background,  and 
allowing  your  pretty  things  to  come  out 
against  it  by  contrast.  That  is  why 
everybody,  or  almost  everybody,  prefers 
(when  once  they  have  seen  it)  a  neutral 
or  retiring  wall-paper  to  a  white  and  gold 
pattern  interspersed  with  casual  bunches 
of  red  and  green.  You  don’t  want  your 
paper,  to  be  pretty  in  the  sense  of 
stimulating  ;  you  want  it  to  be  restful, 
delicate,  relieving.  If  you  can  make  it 
rich  in  diapered  fretwork  as  well,  so 
much  the  better  ;  but  its  first  object 
must  be  to  retire,  not  to  obtrudf  itself 
on  the  eye.  Then,  having  secured  such 
a  general  background,  your  next  object 
must  be  to  choose  such  decorations  as 
will  show  well  against  it.  In  short, 
while  your  relief  should  be  relieving, 
your  decorations  should  be  decorative. 
It  is  not  enough  that  they  should  be 
pretty  separately,  or  when  closely  ex¬ 
amined  ;  they  should  be  pretty  then  and 
there,  as  they  stand,  in  conjunction  with 
all  their  surroundings.  It  is  the  neglect 
of  this  condition  which  makes  most  of 
our  rooms  into  a  bedlam  of  conflicting 
objects  ;  it  is  attention  to  it  which  alone 
can  make  them  into  harmonious  and  in¬ 
telligible  wholes. 

As  a  rule,  a  great  deal  too  much  labor 


is  expended  upon  would-be  ornamental 
products,  and  with  very  little  artistic 
effect.  Take,  as  a  supreme  and  awful 
example,  the  old-fashioned  Berlin  wool¬ 
work.  Look  at  all  the  time  w-asted  in 
depicting  and  grounding  those  impossi¬ 
ble  bunches  of  patchwork  roses,  those 
ladies  with  square  red  blocks  of  woollen 
mosaic  to  represent  their  cheeks,  those 
lap-dogs  with  lustreless  eyes  and  rec¬ 
tangularly  waving  tails.  Yet,  incredible 
as  it  seems,  human  beings  used  to  buy 
pieces  of  this  work  with  the  pattern  al¬ 
ready  finished,  and  spend  days  in  me¬ 
chanically  filling-in  the  black  back¬ 
ground.  They  paid  work-girls  for  doing 
the  only  interesting  part  of  the  design, 
such  as  it  was,  to  save  themselves  even 
the  faint  intellectual  effort  of  counting 
the  holes,  and  then  contentedly  reduced 
their  individuality  to  the  level  of  a  steam 
power-loom  to  cover  the  remainder  of 
the  canvas  with  uniform  lines  of  black 
stitches.  Happily,  crewel-work  has 
now  saved  one  half  the  British  race  from 
this  depth  of  artistic  degradation,  and 
though  they  still  buy  their  patterns 
ready  traced,  instead  of  honestly  de¬ 
signing  them  for  themselves,  they  do 
manage  now-  to  turn  out  something 
pretty  in  the  end,  and  to  make  the  re¬ 
sult  not  wholly  and  ridiculously  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  time  spent  over  it.  I  have 
lately  seen  a  beautiful  brown  holland 
dado,  one  of  the  most  effective  bits  of 
decoration  that  I  ever  saw  for  people  of 
moderate  means.  It  consisted  of  a  plain 
white  strip  of  the  simple  material,  un¬ 
worked  below,  with  a  border  about 
eighteen  inches  wide  on  top,  worked  in 
crewels  with  original  designs  of  birds 
and  water-plants,  drawn  in  Japanese 
fashion,  without  reference  to  the  artifi¬ 
cial  limits  of  the  material.  This  piece  .of 
work  was  very  rapidly  wrought  in  out¬ 
line  merely,  by  a  few  deft-fingered  girls, 
and  yet  it  was  fifty  times  more  effective 
than  a  dozen  antimacassars  or  table 
covers  of  the  ordinary  South  Kensing¬ 
ton  type,  which  would  have  taken  three 
times  as  long  to  make,  and  would  not 
have  had  any  of  the  spontaneity  or  origi¬ 
nality  of  this  pretty  and  clever  dado. 

Half  our  decorative  work  fails  in  just 
this  same  particular,  that  it  lavishes 
labor  without  thinking  of  general  effect. 
Vases  are  adorned  wUh  all  kinds  of 
quasi  ornamental  knobs  and  excrescences. 
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which  take  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
make,  and  yet  only  succeed  in  spoiling 
the  outline  of  what  might  otherwise  have 
been  a  pretty  form.  Pictures  are  la¬ 
boriously  painted  on  porcelain  or  glass 
which  would  really  look  far  better  in 
uniform  tints,  or  with  simple  parti-col¬ 
ored  glazes.  Legs  of  chairs  and  tables 
are  turned  into  alternate  bulbs  and  con¬ 
tractions  when  they  would  look  much 
more  solid  and  workmanlike  with  un¬ 
decorated  tapering  or  fluted  stems. 
Chairs  and  sofas  are  contorted  and 
agonized  into  the  strangest  wriggles,  like 
dying  serpents,  all  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose,  apparently,  of  preventing  their 
shape  from  being  readily  recognized  by 
the  eye  in  any  position  whatsoever. 
Mirrors  are  surmounted  by  curls  and 
arabesques  in  gilt  plaster  of  Paris, 
which  generally  mar  the  good  effect  of 
a  simple  square  or  canted  rectangular 
frame.  And  all  these  curious  uglifica- 
tions — to  borrow  an  expressive  word 
from  “  Alice  in  Wonderland” — have 
l>een  positively  intended  to  beautify  the 
objects  upon  which  they  are  imposed. 

I  have  stood  in  a  pottery  or  glass  factory 
and  actually  seen  a  workman  take  a 
natural  and  pretty  vase  in  its  plastic 
condition  and  spoil  it  before  my  very 
eyes  by  crimping  the  lip,  gauffering  the 
neck,  and  adding  a  pair  of  bastard 
rococo  handles  to  the  two  sides. 

It  will  be  said,  no  doubt,  that  most 
people  like  these  things  ;  that  the  taste 
for  simple  decorative  objects,  for  relief, 
and  for  quiet  arrangement,  is  confined 
to  a  very  small  number  of  people.  I 
can  hardly  think  so  ill  myself  of  the 
average  taste.  No  doubt  there  are 
some  people  whose  naturally  strong  and 
hearty  nerves  will  enable  them  to  stand 
so  much  stimulation  as  one  gets  in  the 
ordinary  blue  and  gold  drawing-room, 
without  fatigue.  There  is  no  more  need 
to  surround  these  strong-minded  per¬ 
sons  with  decorations  which  they  would 
never  admire  than  there  is  need  to 
compel  all  curry-loving  and  devilled- 
meat-eating  Indian  colonels  to  forswear 
sherry  and  Madeira,  abandon  kedgeree 
and  red  peppers,  and  take  to  drinking 


light  hocks,eating  vol~au-vents  or  smooth 
jellies,  and  smoking  Turkish  cigarettes 
after  dinner,  instead  of  their  accus¬ 
tomed  Havanas.  But  the  vast  majority 
of  English  people  are  really  and  un¬ 
affectedly  charmed  when  they  see  a  room 
prettily  furnished,  with  due  regard  both 
to  stimulation  and  relief.  They  allow 
at  once  that  the  effect  is  pleasant,  and 
they  are  anxious  to  imitate  it  so  far  as 
they  can.  In  most  cases,  the  fact  that 
their  houses  have  been  already  furnished 
and  decorated  for  them  on  the  gilt  mir¬ 
ror  and  blile  satin  principle,  prevents 
them  from  adopting  ofthand  the  fashion 
they  admire  ;  but  one  often  hears  them 
say,  “  If  ever  I  set  up  house  afresh  I 
shall  get  all  my  things  in  this  new 
style.”  Then,  again,  there  are  others 
who  like  the  old-fashioned  glitter  for  as¬ 
sociation's  sake,  and  find  quiet  papers 
and  carpets  “  gloomy  but  these  peo¬ 
ple  often  come  round  after  a  while  and 
learn  to  admire  what  at  first  they  dis¬ 
liked.  Only  the  other  day  an  old  lady 
was  looking  with  me  into  the  windows 
of  a  good  upholsterer’s  and  praising  the 
pretty  textile  fabrics  and  the  beautiful 
pottery  displayed  in  tasteful  black  cabi¬ 
nets.  ”  It  takes  some  time,”  she  said, 
“  to  acquire  a  taste  for  things  of  this 
sort ;  but  when  one  has  acquired  it 
they  are  so  much  more  satisfying  than 
the  gilt  absurdities  we  used  to  put  into 
our  rooms  a  few  years  ago.”  This  is 
the  feeling  of  thousands  and  thousands. 
They  feel  repelled  at  first  by  what  they 
think  the  dulness  and  dinginess  of  rest¬ 
ful  backgrounds  for  decoration  ;  but 
when  they  have  learned  how  to  arrange 
them,  and  how  to  bring  in  those  bits  of 
color  and  ornament  for  which-  the  back¬ 
ground  is  only  a  relief,  they  find  the 
whole  result  a  hundred  times  rnore 
satisfying  than  the  old  chaos  of  glitter 
and  jingle.  The  astounding  revolution 
in  taste  within  the  last  ten  years  suffi¬ 
ciently  shows  that  the  world  at  large  is 
delighted  to  be  taught  decorative  princi¬ 
ples  when  any  one  who  understands 
them  is  willing  to  undertake  the  task. — 
Cornhill  Magazine. 
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FICTION  — FAIR  AND  FOUL. 

BY  JOHN  RUSKIN. 


IV. 

I  FEAR  the  editor  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  will  get  little  thanks  froiji  his 
readers  for  allowing  so  much  space  in 
closely  successive  numbers  to  my  talk  of 
old-fashioned  men  and  things.  I  have, 
nevertheless,  asked  his  indulgence,  this 
time,  for  a  note  or  two  concerning  yet 
older  fashions,  in  order  to  bring  into 
sharper  clearness  the  leading  outlines  of 
literary  fact  which  I  ventured  only  in 
my  last  paper  to  secure  in  silhouette^ 
obscurely  asserting  itself  against  the  lime¬ 
light  of  recent  moral  creed,  and  fiction 
manufacture. 

The  Bishop  of  Manchester,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  great  Wordsworthian 
movement  in  that  city  for  the  enlarge¬ 
ment,  adornment,  and  sale  of  Thirl- 
mere,  observed,  in  his  advocacy  of  these 
operations,  that  very  few  people,  he 
supposed,  had  ever  seen  Thirlmere.  His 
Lordship  might  have  supposed,  with 
greater  felicity,  that  very  few  people  had 
ever  read  Wordsworth.  My  own  ex¬ 
perience  in  that  matter  is  that  the 
amiable  persons  who  call  themselves 
“  Wordsworthian”  have  read — usually 
a  long  time  ago — ”  Lucy  Gray,”  “  The 
.April  Mornings,”  a  picked  sonnet  or 
two,  and  the  ”  Ode  on  the  Intimations,” 
which  last  they  seem  generally  to  be 
under  the  impression  that  nobody  else 
has  ever  met  wiih  ;  and  my  further  ex¬ 
perience  of  these  sentimental  students  is 
that  they  are  seldom  inclined  to  put  in 
practice  a  single  syllable  of  the  advice 
tendered  them  by  their  model  poet. 

Now,  as  I  happen  myself  to  have 
used  Wordsworth  as  a  daily  text-book 
from  youth  to  age,  and  have  lived,  more¬ 
over,  in  all  essential  points  according  to 
the  tenor  of  his  teaching,  it  was  matter 
of  some  mortification  to  me  when,  at 
Oxford,  I  tried  to  get  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Wilkinson’s  spade  honored  by 
-some  practical  spadework  at  Ferry 
Hincksey,  to  find  that  no  other  tutor  in 
Oxford  could  see  the  slightest  good  or 
meaning  in  what  I  was  about  ;  and  that 
although  my  friend  Professor  Rolleston 
occasionally  sought  the  shades  of  our 
Rydalian  laurels  with  expressions  cf 


admiration,  his  professional  manner  of 
”  from  pastoral  graves  extracting 
thoughts  divine”  was  to  fill  the  Oxford 
Museum  with  the  scabbed  skulls  of 
plague-struck  cretins. 

I  therefore  respectfully  venture  to 
intimate  to  my  bucolic  friends  that  1 
know,  more  vitally  by  far  than  they, 
what  is  in  Wordsworth,  and  what  is  not. 
Any  man  who  chooses  to  live  by  his 
precepts  will  thankfully  find  in  them  a 
beauty  and  rightness  {exquisite  right¬ 
ness  I  called  it,  in  ”  Sesame  and  Lilies”) 
which  will  preserve  him  alike  from  mean 
pleasure,  vain  hope,  and  guilty  deed  : 
so  that  he  will  neither  mourn  at  the  gate 
of  the  fields  which  with  covetous  spirit 
he  sold,  nor  drink  of  the  waters  which 
with  yet  more  covetous  spirit  he  stole, 
nor  devour  the  bread  of  the  poor  in  se¬ 
cret,  nor  set  on  his  guest-table  the  poor 
man’s  lamb — in  all  these  homely  vir¬ 
tues  and  assured  justices  let  him  be 
Wordsworth’s  true  disciple  ;  and  he  will 
then  be  able  with  ecpianimity  to  hear  it 
said,  when  there  is  need  to  say  so,  that 
his  excellent  master  often  wrote  verses 
that  were  not  musical,  and  sometimes 
expressed  opinions  that  were  not  pro¬ 
found. 

And  the  need  to  say  so  becomes  im¬ 
perative  when  the  unfinished  verse,  and 
uncorrected  fancy,  are  advanced  by  the 
affection  of  his  disciples  into  places  of 
authority  where  they  give  countenance 
to  the  popular  national  prejudices  from 
the  infection  of  which,  in  most  cases, 
they  themselves  sprang. 

Take,  for  example,  the  following 
three  and  a  half  lines  of  the  38th  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Sonnet : 

“  Amazement  strikes  the  crowd  ;  while  many 
turn 

Their  eyes  away  in  sorrow,  others  burn 
With  scorn,  invoking  a  vindictive  ban 
From  outraged  Nature.” 

The  first  quite  evident  character  of 
these  lines  is  that  they  are  extremely  bad 
iambics — as  ill-constructed  as  they  are 
unmelodious,  the  turning  and  burning 
being  at  the  wrong  ends  of  them,  and 
the  ends  themselves  put  just  when  the 
sentence  is  in  its  middle. 
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But  a  graver  fault  of  these  three  and 
a  half  lines  is  that  the  amazement,  the 
turning,  the  burning,  and  the  banning, 
are  all  alike  fictitious  ;  and  foul-ficti¬ 
tious,  calumniously  conceived  no  less 
than  falsely.  Not  one  of  the  spectators 
of  the  scene  refeired  to  was  in  reality 
amazed — not  one  contemptuous,  not  one 
maledictory.  It  is  only  our  gentle  min¬ 
strel  of  the  meres  who  sits  in  the  seat  of 
the  scornful — only  the  hermit  of  Rydal 
Mount  who  invokes  the  malison  of  Na¬ 
ture. 

What  the  scene  verily  was,  and  how 
witnessed,  it  will  not  take  long  to  tell ; 
nor  will  the  tale  be  useless  :  but  I  must 
first  refer  the  reader  to  a  period  pre¬ 
ceding,  by  nearly  a  century,  the  great 
symbolic  action  under  the  jiorch  of  St.. 
Mark’s. 

The  Protestant  ecclesiastic,  and  infidel 
historian,  who  delight  to  prop  their 
pride,  or  edge  their  malice,  in  unveiling 
the  corruption  through  which  Christi¬ 
anity  has  passed,  should  study  in  every 
fragment  of  authentic  record  which  the 
fury  of  their  age  has  left  the  lives  of  the 
three  queens  of  the  Priesthood,  Theo¬ 
dora,  Maroziaand  Matilda,  and  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  merciless  power  of  the  popes 
by  the  monk  Hildebrand.  And  if  there 
be  any  of  us  who  would  satisfy  with  no¬ 
bler  food  than  the  catastrophes  of  the 
stage,  the  awe  at  what  is  marvellous  in 
human  sorrow  which  makes  sacred  the 
fountain  of  tears  in  authentic  tragedy, 
let  them  follow,  pace  by  pace,  and  pang 
by  pang,  the  humiliation  of  the  fourth 
Henry  at  Canossa,  and  his  death  in  the 
church  he  had  built  to  the  Virgin  at 
Spire. 

His  antagonist,  Hildebrand,  died 
twenty  years  before  him  ;  captive  to 
the  Normans  in  Salerno,  having  seen 
the  Rome  in  which  he  had  proclaimed 
his  princedom  over  all  the  earth,  laid  in 
her  last  ruin  ;  and  forever.  Rome  her¬ 
self,  since  her  desolation  by  Guiscard, 
has  been  only  a  grave  and  a  wilderness  * 
— what  we  call  Rome  is  a  mere  colony 
of  the  stranger  in  her  “  Field  of  Mars.” 
This  destruction  of  Rome  by  the  Nor¬ 
mans  is  accurately  and  utterly  the  end  of 
her  Capitoline  and  wolf-suckled  power  ; 
and  from  that  day  her  Leonine  or 


*  “  Childe  Harold,” iv.  79;  compare  "Ad- 
onais  ”  and  “Sismondi,”  vol.  i.  p.  148. 


Christian  power  takes  its  throne  in  the 
Leonine  city,  sanctified  in  tradition  by 
its  prayer  of  safety  for  the  Saxon  Borgo, 
in  which  the  childhood  of  our  own  Al¬ 
fred  had  been  trained. 

And  from  this  date  forward  (recol¬ 
lected  broadly  as  1090,  the  year  of  the 
birth  of  St.  Bernard),  no  longer  oppressed 
by  the  remnants  of  Roman  death — 
Christian  faith,  chivalry,  and  art  possess 
the  world,  and  recreate  it,  through  the 
space  of  four  hundred  years — the  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  cen¬ 
turies. 

And,  necessarily,  in  the  first  of  these 
centuries  comes  the  main  debate  between 
the  powers  of  Monk  and  Knight  which 
was  reconciled  in  this  scene  under  the 
porch  of  St.  Mark’s. 

That  debate  was  brought  to  its  crisis 
and  issue  by  the  birth  of  the  new  third 
elemental  force  of  the  State — the  Citi¬ 
zen.  Sismondi’s  republican  enthusiasm 
dues  not  permit  him  to  recognize  the 
essential  character  of  this  power.  He 
speaks  always  of  the  Republics  and  the 
liberties  of  Italy  as  if  a  craftsman 
differed  from  a  knight  only  in  political 
privileges,  and  as  if  his  special  virtue 
consisted  in  rendering  obedience  to  no 
master.  But  the  strength  of  the  great 
cities  of  Italy  was  no  more  republican 
than  that  of  her  monasteries  or  for¬ 
tresses.  The  Craftsman  of  Milan,  Sailor 
of  Pisa,  and  Merchant  of  Venice  arc  all 
of  them  essentially  different  persons 
from  the  soldier  and  the  anchorite  ; 
but  the  city,  under  the  banner  of  its 
caroccio,  and  the  command  of  its  podesta, 
was  disciplined  far  more  strictly  than 
any  wandering  military  squadron  by  its 
leader,  or  any  lower  order  of  monks 
under  their  abbot.  In  the  founding  of 
civic  constitutions  the  Lord  of  the  city 
is  usually  its  Bishop  ;  and  it  is  curious 
to  hear  the  republican  historian — who, 
however  in*  judgment  blind,  is  never  in 
heart  uncandid — prepare  to  close  his  re¬ 
cord  of  the  ten  years’  war  of  Como 
with  Milan,  with  this  summary  of  dis¬ 
tress  to  the  heroic  mountaineers — that 
”  they  had  lost  their  Bishop  Guido, 
who  was  their  soul.” 

I  perceive  for  quite  one  of  the  most 
hopeless  of  the  many  difficulties  which 
Modernism  finds,  and  will  find,  insupera¬ 
ble  either  by  steam  or  dynamite,  that  of 
either  wedging  or  welding  into  its  own 
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cast-iron  head  any  conception  of  a 
king,  monk,  or  townsman  of  the  twelfth 
and  two  succeeding  centuries.  And  yet 
no  syllable  of  the  utterance,  no  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  arts  of  the  middle  ages,  far 
less  any  motive  of  their  deeds,  can  be 
read  even  in  the  letter — how  much  less 
’udged  in  spirit — unles's,  first  of  all,  we 
can  somewhat  imagine  all  these  three 
living  souls.  * 

First,  a  king  who  was  the  best  knight 
in  his  kingdom,  and  on  whose  own 
swordstrokes  hung  the  fate  of  Christen¬ 
dom.  A  king  such  as  Henry  the  Fowler, 
the  first  and  third  Edwards  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  Bruce  of  Scotland,  and  this 
Frederic  the  First  of  Germany. 

Secondly,  a  monk  who  had  been 
trained  from  youth  in  greater  hardship 
than  any  soldier,  and  had  learned  at  last 
to  desire  no  other  life  than  one  of  hard¬ 
ship — a  man  believing  in  his  own  and 
his  fellows’  immortality,  in  the  aiding 
powers  of  angels,  and  the  eternal  pres¬ 
ence  of  God  ;  versed  in  all  the  science, 
graceful  in  all  the  literature,  cognizant 
of  all  the  policy  of  his  age,  and  fearless 
of  any  created  thing,  on  the  earth  or 
under  it. 

And,  lastly,  a  craftsman  absolutely 
master  of  his  craft,  and  taking  such 
pride  in  the  exercise  of  it  as  all  healthy 
souls  take  in  putting  forth  their  personal 
powers  ;  proud  also  of  his  city  and  his 
people  ;  enriching,  year  by  year,  their 
streets  with  loftier  buildings,  their 
treasuries  with  rare  possession  ;  and  be¬ 
queathing  his  hereditary  art  to  a  line  of 
successive  masters,  by  whose  tact  of 
race,  and  honor  of  effort,  the  essential 
skills  of  metal-work  in  gold  and  steel,  of 
pottery,  glass-painting,  woodwork,  and 
weaving,  were  carried  to  a  perfectness 
never  to  be  surpassed  ;  and  of  which 
our  utmost  modern  hope  is  to  produce  a 
not  instantly  detected  imitation. 

These  three  kinds  of  peisons,  I  re¬ 
peat,  we  have  to  conceive  before  we  can 
understand  any  single  event  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages.  For  all  that  is  enduring  in 
them  was  done  by  men  such  as  these. 
History,  indeed,  records  twenty  undoings 
for  one  deed,  twenty  desolations  for  one 
redemption  ;  and  thinks  the  fool  and 
villain  potent  as  the  wise  and  true.  But 
Nature  and  her  laws  recognize  only  the 
noble  ;  generations  of  the  cruel  pass,  like 
the  darkness  of  locust  plagues,  while 
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one  loving  and  brave  heart  establishes  a 
nation. 

I  give  the  character  of  Barbarossa  in 
the  woods  of  Sismondi,  a  man  sparing 
in  the  praise  of  emperors  : 

“  The  death  of  Frederic  was  mourned 
even  by  the  cities  which  so  long  had 
been  the  objects  of  h:s  hostility  and  the 
victims  of  his  vengeance.  All  the  Lom¬ 
bards — even  the  Milanese — acknowl¬ 
edged  his  rare  courage,  his  constancy 
in  misfortune — his  generosity  in  con¬ 
quest. 

“  .An  intimate  conviction  of  the  justice 
of  his  cause  had  often  rendered  him 
cruel,  even  to  ferocity,  against  those  who 
still  resisted  ;  but  after  victory  he  took 
vengeance  only  on  senseless  walls  ;  and, 
irritated  as  he  had  been  by  the  people  of 
Milan,  Crema,  and  Tortona,  and  what¬ 
ever  blood  he  had  shed  during  battle,  he 
never  sullied  his  triumph  by  odious  pun¬ 
ishments.  In  spite  of  the  treason  which 
he  on  one  occasion  used  against  .Ales¬ 
sandria,  his  promises  were  in  general  re¬ 
spected  ;  and  when,  after  the  peace  of 
Constance,  the  towns  which  had  been 
most  inveterately  hostile  to  him  received 
him  within  their  walls,  they  had  no 
need  to  guard  against  any  attempt  on  his 
part  to  suppress  the  privileges  he  had 
once  recognized.” 

My  own  estimate  of  Frederic’s  char¬ 
acter  would  be  scarcely  so  favorable  ;  it 
is  the  only  point  of  history  on  which  I 
have  doubted  the  authority  even  of  my 
own  master,  Carlyle.  But  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  here  only  with  the  actualities  of 
his  wars  in  Italy,  with  the  people  of  her 
cities,  and  the  head  of  her  religion. 

Frederic  of  Suabia,  direct  heir  of  the 
Ghibelline  rights,  while  nearly  related  by 
blood  to  the  Guelph  houses  of  Bavaria 
and  Saxony,  was  elected  emperor  almost 
in  the  exact  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury  (it 5 2).  He  was  called  into  Italy  by 
the  voices  of  Italians.  The  then  Pope, 
Eugenius  III.,  invoked  his  aid  against 
the  Roman  people  under  Ainold  of 
Brescia.  The  people  of  Lodi  prayed  his 
protection  against  the  tyrannies  of 
Milan. 

Frederic  entered  the  plain  of  Verona 
in  1154,  by  the  valley  of  the  Adige — 
ravaged  the  territory  of  Milan — pillaged 
and  burned  Tortona,  Asti,  and  Chieri 
— kept  his  Christinas  at  Novara ; 
marched  on  Rome — delivered  up  Ar- 
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nold  to  the  Pope  *  (who,  instantly  kill¬ 
ing  him,  ended  for  that  time  Protestant 
reforms  in  Italy) — destroyed  Spoleto  ; 
and  returned  by  Verona,  having 
scorched  his  path  through  Italy  like  a 
level  thunderbolt  along  the  ground. 

Three  years  afterward  Adrian  died  ; 
and,  chiefly  by  the  love  and  will  of  the 
Roman  people,  Roland  of  Siena  was 
raised  to  the  papal  throne,  under  the 
name  of  Alexander  III.  The  conclave 
of  cardinals  chose  another  Pope,  Victor 
III.  ;  Frederic  on  his  second  invasion  of 
Italy  (1158)  summoned  both  elected 
heads  of  the  Church  to  receive  judgment 
of  their  claims  before  him. 

The  Cardinals’  Pope,  Victor,  obeyed. 
The  people’s,  Alexander,  refused,  an¬ 
swering  that  the  successor  of  St.  Peter 
submitted  himself  to  the  judgment 
neither  of  emperors  nor  councils. 

The  spirit  of  modern  prelacy  may 
perhaps  have  rendered  it  impossible  for 
an  English  churchman  to  conceive  this 
answer  as  other  than  that  of  insolence 
and  hypocrisy.  But  a  faithful  pope,  and 
worthy  of  his  throne,  could  answer  no 
otherwise.  Frederic  of  course  at  once 
confirmed  the  claims  of  his  rival  ;  the 
German  bishops  and  Italian  cardinals  m 
council  at  Pavia  joined  their  powers  to 
the  emperor’s,  and  Alexander,  driven 
from  Rome,  wandered — unsubdued  in 
soul — from  city  to  city,  taking  refuge  at 
last  in  France. 

Meantime,  in  H59,  Frederic  took 
and  destroyed  Crema,  having  first 
bound  its  hostages  to  his  machines  of 
war.  In  1161  Milan  submitted  to  his 
mercy,  and  he  decreed  that  her  name 
should  perish.  Only  a  few  pillars  of  a 
Roman  temple,  and  the  church  of  St. 
.Ambrose,  remain  to  us  of  the  ancient 
city.  Warned  by  her  destruction,  Ve¬ 
rona,  Vicenza,  Padua,  Treviso,  and  Ven¬ 
ice  joined  in  the  vow — called  of  the 
Lombard  League — to  reduce  the  em¬ 
peror’s  power  within  its  just  limits. 
And,  in  1164,  Alexander,  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Louis  VII.  of  France  and 
Henry  11.  of  England,  returned  to 
Rome,  and  was  received  at  Ostia  by  its 
senate,  clergy,  and  people. 

Three  years  afterward  Frederic  again 
swept  down  on  the  Campagna ;  attacked 

*  Adrian  the  Fourth.  Eugenius  died  in  the 
previous  year. 


the  Leonine  city,  where  the  basilica  of 
the  Vatican,  changed  into  a  fortress,  and 
held  by  the  Pope’s  guard,  resisted  his 
assault  until,  by  the  emperor’s  order,  fire 
was  set  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  of  Pity. 

The  Leonine  city  w’as  taken  ;  the 
Pope  retired  to  the  Coliseum,  whence, 
uttering  once  again  his  fixed  defiance  of 
the  emperor,  but  fearing  treachery,  he 
fled  in  disguise  down  the  Tiber  to  the 
sea,  and  sought  asylum  at  Benevento. 

The  German  army  encamped  round 
Rome  in  August  of  1166,  with  the  sign 
before  their  eyes  of  the  ruins  of  the 
church  of  Our  Lady  of  Pity.  The 
marsh-fever  struck  them — killed  the  em¬ 
peror’s  cousin,  Frederic  of  Rothenburg, 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  the  Bishops  of  Liege,  Spire, 
Ratisbonne,  and  Verden,  and  two  thou¬ 
sand  knights  ;  the  common  dead  were 
uncounted.  The  emperor  gathered  the 
wreck  of  his  army  together,  retreated  on 
Lombardy,  quartered  his  soldiery  at 
Pavia,  and  escaped  in  secret  over  the 
Mont  Cenis  with  thirty  knights. 

No  places  of  strength  remained  to  him 
south  of  the  Alps  but  Pavia  and  Mont- 
ferrat  ;  and  to  hold  these  in  check,  and 
command  the  plains  of  Piedmont,  the 
Lombard  League  built  the  fortress  city, 
which,  from  the  Pope,  who  had  main¬ 
tained  through  all  adversity  the  author¬ 
ity  of  his  throne,  and  the  cause  of  the 
Italian  people,  they  named  “  Alessan¬ 
dria.” 

Against  this  bulwark  the  emperor, 
still  indomitable,  dashed  with  his  utmost 
regathered  strength  after  eight  years  of 
pause,  and  in  the  temper  in  which  men 
set  their  souls  on  a  single  stake.  All  had 
been  lost  in  his  last  war  except  his 
honor — in  this  he  lost  his  honor  also. 
Whatever  may  be  the  just  estimate  of  the 
other  elements  of  his  character,  he  is 
unquestionably,  among  the  knights  of 
his  time,  notable  in  impiety.  In  the 
battle  of  Cassano  he  broke  through  the 
Milanese  vanguard  to  their  caroccio,  and 
struck  down  with  his  own  hand  its  gold¬ 
en  crucifix  ;  two  years  afterward  its 
cross  and  standard  were  bowed  before 
him — and  in  vain.*  He  fearlessly  claims 

*  “  AH  the  multitude  threw  themselves  on 
their  knees,  praying  mercy  in  the  name  of  the 
crosses  they  bore  ;  the  Count  of  Blandrata  took 
a  cross  from  the  enemies  with  whom  he  had 
served,  and  fell  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  pray- 
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for  himself  right  of  decision  between 
contending  popes,  and  camps  against  the 
rightful  one  on  the  ashes  of  the  Church 
of  the  Virgin. 

Foiled  in  his  first  assault  on  Alessan¬ 
dria,  detained  before  it  through  the  inun* 
dations  of  the  winter,  and  threatened  by 
the  army  of  the  League  in  the  spring,  he 
announced  a  truce  to  the  besieged,  that 
they  might  keep  Good  Friday.  Then 
violating  alike  the  day’s  sanctity  and  his 
own  oath,  he  attacked  the  trusting  city 
through  a  secretly  completed  mine.  And, 
for  a  second  time,  the  verdict  of  God 
went  forth  against  him.  Every  man  who 
had  obtained  entrance  within  the  city 
was  slain  or  cast  from  its  ramparts  ;  the 
Alessandrines  threw  all  their  gates  open — 
fell,  with  the  broken  fugitives,  on  the  in¬ 
vesting  troops, scattered  them  in  disorder, 
and  burned  their  towers  of  attack.  The 
emperor  gathered  their  remains  into 
Pavia  on  Easter  Sunday — spared  in  his 
defeat  by  the  army  of  the  League. 

And  yet,  once  more,  he  brought  his 
cause  to  combat-trial.  Temporizing  at 
Lodi  with  the  Pope’s  legate,  he  as¬ 
sembled,  under  the  Archbishop  of  Mag¬ 
deburg  and  Cologne,  and  the  chief  prel¬ 
ates  and  princes  of  Germany,  a  seventh 
army  ;  brought  it  down  to  Como  across 
the  SplUgen,  put  himself  there  at  its  head, 
and  in  the  early  spring  of  1176,  the 
fifteenth  year  since  he  had  decreed  the 
effacing  of  the  name  of  Milan,  was  met 
at  Legnano  by  the  spectre  of  Milan. 

Risen  from  her  grave,  she  led  the 
Lombard  League  in  this  final  battle. 
Three  hundred  of  her  nobles  guarded 
her  caroccio ;  nine  hundred  of  her 
knights  bound  themselves — under  the 
name  of  the  Cohort  of  Death — to  win 
for  her,  or  to  die. 

The  field  of  battle  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  plain,  now  covered  with  maize  and 
mulberry  trees,  from  which  the  traveller 
entering  Italy  by  the  Lago  Maggiore, 
sees  first  the  unbroken  snows  of  the 
Rosa  behind  him,  and  the  white  pinna- 

ing  for  mercy  to  them.  All  the  court  and  the 
witnessing  army  were  in  tears — the  emperor 
alone  showed  no  sign  of  emotion.  Distrusting 
his  wife’s  sensibility,  he  had  forbidden  her 
presence  at  the  ceremony  ;  the  Milanese,  un¬ 
able  to  approach  her,  threw  toward  her  win¬ 
dows  the  crosses  they  carried,  to  plead  for 
them.” — Sismondi  (French  edition),  vol.  1.  p. 
378. 


cles  of  Milan  Cathedral  in  the  south. 
The  emperor,  as  was  his  wont,  himself 
led  his  charging  chivalry.  The  Milanese 
knelt  as  it  came — prayed  aloud  to 
God,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Ambrose — then 
advanced  round  their  caroccio  on  foot. 
The  emperor’s  charge  broke  through 
their  ranks  nearly  up  to  their  standard 
— then  the  Cohort  of  Death  rode  against 
him. 

And  all  his  battle  changed  before 
them  into  flight.  For  the  first  time  in 
stricken  field  the  imperial  standard  fell, 
and  was  taken.  The  Milanese  fol¬ 
lowed  the  broken  host  until  their  swords 
were  weary  ;  and  the  emperor,  struck 
fighting  from  his  horse,  was  left,  lost 
among  the  dead.  The  empress,  whose 
mercy  to  Milan  he  had  forbidden,  al¬ 
ready  wore  mourning  for  him  in  Pavia, 
when  her  husband  came,  solitary  and 
suppliant,  to  its  gate. 

The  lesson  at  last  sufficed,  and  Bar- 
barossa  sent  his  heretic  bishops  to  ask 
forgiveness  of  the  Pope,  and  peace  from 
the  Lombards.  ' 

Pardon  and  peace  were  granted — with¬ 
out  conditions.  “  Caesar’s  successor” 
had  been  the  blight  of  Italy  for  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  ;  he  had  ravaged  her 
harvests,  burned  her  cities,  decimated 
her  children  with  famine,  her  young  men 
with  the  sword  ;  and,  seven  times  over, 
in  renewed  invasion,  sought  to  establish 
dominion  over  her,  from  the  Alps  to  the 
rock  of  Scylla. 

She  asked  of  him  no  restitution  ; 
coveted  no  province — demanded  no  for¬ 
tress,  of  his  land.  Neither  coward  nor 
robber,  she  disdained  alike  guard  and 
gain  upon  her  frontiers  ;  she  counted  no 
compensation  for  her  sorrow,  and  set 
no  price  upon  the  souls  of  her  dead. 
She  stood  in  the  porch  of  her  brightest 
temple — between  the  blue  plains  of  her 
earth  and  sea,  and,  in  the  person  of  her 
spiritual  father,  gave  her  enemy  par¬ 
don. 

“  Black  demons  hovering  o’er  his 
mitred  head.”  think  you,  gentle  son- 
netteer  of  the  daffodil-marsh  ?  And 
have  Barbarossa’s  race  been  taught  of 
better  angels  how  to  bear  themselves  to  a 
conquered  emperor — or  Pmgland,  or  by 
braver  and  more  generous  impulses,  how 
to  protect  his  exiled  son  ? 

The  fall  of  Venice,  since  that  day, 
was  measured  by  Byron  in  a  single  line  : 
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“  An  Empeior  tramples  where  an  emperor 

knelt.’* 

Hut  what  words  shall  measure  the  darker 
humiliation  of  the  (lerman  pillaging  his 
helpless  enemy,  and  England  leaving 
her  ally  under  the  savage’s  spear  * 

With  the  clues  now  given,  and  an  hour 
or  two's  additional  reading  of  any  stand¬ 
ard  historian  he  pleases,  the  reader  may 
judge  on  secure  grounds  whether  the 
truce  of  Venice  and  peace  of  Constance 
were  of  the  devil’s  making  ;  whereof 
whatever  he  may  ultimately  feel  or  affirm, 
this  at  least  he  will  please  note  for  posi¬ 
tive,  that  Mr.  Wordswoith,  having  no 
shadow  of  doubt  of  the  complete  wisdom 
of  every  idea  that  comes  into  his  own 
head,  writes  down  in  dogmatic  sonnet  his 
first  impression  of  black  instrumentality 
in  the  business  ;  so  that  his  innocent 
readers,  taking  him  for  their  sole  master, 
far  from  caring  to  inquire  into  the  thing 
more  deeply,  may  remain  even  uncon¬ 
scious  that  it  is  disputable,  and  forever 
incapable  of  conceiving  either  a  Catho¬ 
lic’s  feeling,  or  a  careful  historian’s 
hesitation,  touching  the  centrally  mo¬ 
mentous  crisis  of  power  in  all  the  Middle 
Ages  !  Whereas  Hyron,  knowing  the 
history  thoroughly,  and  judging  of 
Catholicism  with  an  honest  and  open 
heart,  ventures  to  assert  nothing  that 
admits  of  debate,  either  concerning  hu¬ 
man  motives  or  angelic  presences  ;  but 
binds  into  one  line  of  massive  melody 
the  unerringly  counted  sum  of  Venetian 
majesty  and  shame. 

'  in  a  future  paper  I  propose  examin 
ing  his  method  of  dealing  with  the  de¬ 
bate,  itself  on  a  higher  issue  ;  and  will 
therefore  close  the  present  one  by  tramp¬ 
ling  a  few  of  the  biiers  and  thorns  of 
popular  offence  out  of  our  way. 

T'he  common  counts  against  Byron  are 
in  the  main  three. 

1.  That  he  confessed— in  some  sort 
even  proclaimed  defiantly  (which  is  a 
proud  man’s  natural  manner  of  confes¬ 
sion)* — the  naughtiness  of  his  life. 

The  hypocrisy  f  even  of  Pall  Mall 

*The  most  noble  and  tender  confession  is 
in  Allegra’s  epitaph,  “  I  shall  go  to  her,  but 
she  shall  not  return  tome.” 

+  Hypocrisy  is  too  good  a  word  for  either 
Pall  Mall  or  Trianon,  being  justly  applied  (as 
always  in  the  New  Testament)  only  to  men 
whose  false  religion  has  become  earnest,  and 
a  part  of  their  being ;  so  that  they  compass 
heaven  and  earth  to  make  a  proselyte.  There 


and  Petit  Trianon  does  not,  I  assume, 
and  dares  not,  go  so  far  as  to  condemn 
the  naughtiness  itself  ?  And  that  he  diJ 
confess  it,  is  precisely  the  reason  for 
reading  him  by  his  own  motto  “  Trust 
Byron.”  You  always  may  ;  andthecom-i 
moa  smooth-countenanced  man  of  the 
w'urld  is  guiltier  in  the  precise  measure 
of  your  higher  esteem  for  him. 

II.  That  he  wrote  about  pretty  things 
which  ought  never  to  be  heard  of. 

In  the  presence  of  the  exact  proprie¬ 
ties  of  modern  Fiction,  Art,  and  Drama, 

I  am  shy  of  touching  on  the  question  of 
what  should  be  mentioned,  and  seen — 
and  should  not.  All  that  I  care  to  say 
here  is  that  Byron  tells  you  of  realities, 
and  that  their  being  pretty  ones  is,  to 
my  mind — at  the  first  (literally)  blush, 
of  the  matter,  rather  in  his  favor.  If, 
however,  you  have  imagined  that  he 
means  you  to  think  Dudu  as  pretty  as 
Myrrha,*  or  even  Haidee,  whether  in 
full  dress  or  none,  as  pretty  as  Marina, 
it  is  your  fault,  not  his. 

III.  That  he  blasphemed  God  and 
the  King. 

Before  replying  to  this  count  I  must  ask 
the  reader’s  patience  in  a  piece  of  very 
serious  work — the  ascertainment  of  the 
real  and  full  meaning  of  the  word  blas¬ 
phemy.  ’  It  signifies  simply  ”  harmful 
speaking”  —  Male-diction  —  or*  shortly 
”  Blame  and  may  be  committed  as 
much  against  a  child  or  a  dog,  if  you 
i/(sirg  to  hurt  them,  as  against  the  Deity. 
And  it  is,  in  its  original  use,  accurately 
opposed  to  another  Greek  word,  “  Eu- 
phemy,”  which  means  a  reverent  and 


is  no  relation  between  minds  of  this  order  and 
those  of  common  rogues.  Neither  Tartuffe 
nor  Joseph  Surface  are  hypocrites — they  are 
simply  impostors  ;  but  many  of  the  most 
earnest  preachers  in  all  existing  churches  are 
hypocrites  in  the  highest ;  and  the  Tartulfe- 
Squiredom  and  Joseph  Surface-Masterhood  of 
our  virtuous  England,  which  build  churches 
and  pay  priests  to  keep  their  peasants  and 
hands  peaceable,  so  that  rents  and  per  cents 
may  be  spent,  unnoticed,  in  the  debaucheries 
of  the  metropolis,  are  darker  forms  of  impos¬ 
ture  than  either  heaven  or  earth  have  yet  been 
compassed  by  ;  and  what  they  are  to  end  in, 
heaven  and  earth  only  know.  Compare  again, 
“Island,”  ii.  4,  “the  prayers  of  Abel  linked 
to  deeds  of  Cain,”  and  “Juan,’’  viii.  25,  26. 

*  Perhap#some  even  of  the  attentive  readers 
of  Byron  may  not  have  observed  the  choice  of 
the  three  names — Myrrha  (bitter  incense), 
Marina  (sea  lady),  Angiolina  (little  angel) — in 
relation  to  the  plots  of  the  three  plays. 
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loving  manner  of  benediction — fallen  en¬ 
tirely  into  disuse  in  modern  sentiment 
and  language. 

Now  the  compass  and  character  of  es¬ 
sential  Malediction,  so-called  in  Latin, 
or  Blasphemy,  so-called  in  Greek,  may, 

I  think,  be  best  explained  to  the  general 
reader  by  an  instance  in  a  very  little 
thing,  first  translating  the  short  pieces 
of  Plato  which  best  show  the  meaning 
of  the  word  in  codes  of  Greek  morality. 

"  These  are  the  things  then"  (the  true 
order  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Planets), 
"  oh,  my  friends,  of  which  I  desire  that 
all  our  citizens  and  youths  should  learn 
at  least  so  much  concerning  the  Gods  of 
Heaven  as  not  to  blaspheme  concerning 
them,  but  to  eupheme  reverently,  both 
in  sacrificing,  and  in  every  prayer  they 
pray." — Laws,  Steph.  S21. 

"  And  through  the  whole  of  life,  be¬ 
yond  all  other  need  for  it,  there  is  need 
of  Euphemy  from  a  man  to  his  parents, 
for  there  is  no  heavier  punishment  than 
that  of  light  and  winged  words”  (to 
/Agm)  f  "  for  Nemesis,  the  angel  of  Di¬ 
vine  Recompense,  has  been  throned 
Bishop  over  all  men  who  sin  in  such 
manner.” — IV.  Steph.  7r7. 

The  word  which  I  have  translated 
“  recompense”  is  more  strictly  that 
“  heavenly  Justice” — the  proper  Light 
of  the  wOrld,  from  which  nothing  can  be 
hidden,  and  by  which  all  who  will  may 
walk  securely  ;  whence  the  mystic  answer 
of  Ulysses  to  his  son,  as  Athena,  herself 
invisible,  walks  with  them,  filling  the 
chamber  of  the  house  with  light,  ”  This 
is  the  justice  of  the  Gods  who  possess 
Olympus.”  See  the  context  in  reference 
to  which  Plato  quotes  the  line. — Laws, 
X.  Steph,  904.  The  little  story  lhat  I 
have  to  tell  is  significant  chiefly  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  second  passage  of  Plato 
above  quoted. 

I  have  elsewhere  mentioned  that  I 
was  a  homebred  boy,  and  that  as  my 
mother  diligently  and  scrupulously  taught 
me  my  Bible  and  Latin  Grammar,  so 
my  father  fondly  and  devotedly  taught 
me  my  Scott,  my  Pope,  and  my  Byron.* 

*  I  shall  have  lost  my  wits  very  finally  when 
I  forget  the  first  time  that  I  pleased  my  father 
with  a  couplet  of  English  verse  (after  many  a 
year  of  trials) ;  and  the  radiant  ]of  on  his  face 
as  he  declared,  reading  it  aloud  to  my  mother 
with  emphasis  half  choked  by  tears,  that  “  it 
was  as  fine  as  anything  that  Pope  or  Byron 
ever  wrote !  ” 


The  Latin  grammar  out  of  which  my 
mother  taught  me  was  the  nth  edition 
of  Alexander  Adam’s — (Edinb.  :  Bell 
and  Bradfute,  182.^) — namely,  that  Alex¬ 
ander  Adam,  Rector  of  Edinburgh 
High  School,  into  whose  upper  class 
Scott  passed  in  October,  1782,  and  who 
— previous  masters  having  found  noth¬ 
ing  noticeable  in  the  heavy-looking  lad — 
</;V/  find  sterling  qualities  in  him,  and 
“  would  constantly  refer  to  him  for 
dates,  and  particulars  of  battles,  and 
other  remarkable  events  alluded  to  in 
Horace,  or  whatever  other  authors  the 
boys  were  reading ;  and  called  him  the 
historian  of  his  class.”  (L.  i.  126). 
That  Alexander  Adam,  also,  who,  him¬ 
self  a  loving  historian,  remembered  the 
fate  of  every  boy  at  his  school  during 
the  fifty  years  he  had  headed  it,  and 
whose  last  words — “  It  grows  dark,  the 
boys  may  dismiss’  ’ — gave  to  Scott’s  heart 
the  vision  and  the  audit  of  the  death  of 
Elspeth  of  the  Craigburn-foot. 

Strangely,  in  opening  the  old  volume 
at  this  moment  (I  would  not  give  it  for 
an  illuminated  missal)  I  find,  in  its  arti¬ 
cle  on  Prosody,  some  things  extremely 
useful  to  me,  which  I  have  been  hunting 
for  in  vain  through  Zumpt  and  Mat- 
thiae.  In  all  rational  respects  I  believe 
it  to  be  the  best  Latin  Grammar  that  has 
yet  been  written. 

When  my  mother  had  carried  me 
through  it  as  far  as  the  syntax,  it  was 
thought  desirable  that  I  should  be  put 
under  a  master  ;  and  the  master  chosen 
was  a  deeply  and  deservedly  honorflti 
clergyman,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dale, 
mentioned  in  Mr.  Holbeach’s  article, 
“  The  New  Fiction”  {Contemporary  Re¬ 
view  for  P^ebruary  of  this  year),  together 
with  Mr.  Melville,  who  was  our  pastor 
after  Mr.  Dale  went  to  St.  Pancras. 

On  the  first  day  when  I  went  to  take 
my  seat  in  Mr.  Dale’s  school-room  I  car¬ 
ried  my  old  grammar  to  him,  in  a 
modest  pride,  expecting  some  encourage¬ 
ment  and  honor  for  the  accuracy  with 
which  I  could  repeat,  on  demand,  some 
hundred  and  sixty  closely-printed  pages 
of  it. 

But  Mr.  Dale  threw  it  back  to  me 
with  a  fierce  bang  upon  his  desk,  saying 
(with  accent  and  look  of  seven-tiraes- 
heated  scorn),  "  That’s  a  Scotch  thing.” 

Now  my  father  being  Scotch,  and  an 
Edinburgh  High  School  boy,  and  my 
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mother  having  labored  in  that  book  with 
me  since  I  could  read,  and  all  my  hap¬ 
piest  holiday  time  having  been  spent  on 
the  North  Inch  of  Perth,  these  four 
words,  with  the  action  accompanying 
them,  contained  as  much  insult,  pain, 
and  loosening  of  my  respect  for  my 
parents,  love  of  my  father’s  country,  and 
honor  for  its  worthies,  as  it  was  possible 
to  compress  into  four  syllables  and  an 
ill-mannered  gesture.  Which  were  there¬ 
fore  pure,  doubled-edged  and  point-en¬ 
venomed  blasphemy.  For  to  make  a 
boy  despise  his  mother’s  care  is  the 
straightest  way  to  make  him  also  de¬ 
spise  his  Redeemer’s  voice  ;  and  to 
make  him  scorn  his  father  and  his 
father’s  house,  the  straightest  way  to 
make  him  deny  his  God,  and  his  God’s 
heaven. 

I  speak,  observe,  in  this  instance,  only 
of  the  actual  words  and  their  effect  ;  not 
of  the  feeling  in  the  speaker’s  mind, 
which  was  almost  playful,  though  his 
words,  tainted  with  extremity  of  pride, 
were  such  light  ones  as  men  shall  give 
account  of  at  the  Day  of  Judgment.  The 
real  sin  of  blasphemy  is  not  in  the  saying 
nor  even  in  the  thinking  ;  but  in  the 
w  ishing  which  is  father  to  thought  and 
word  ;  and  the  nature  of  it  is  simply  in 
wishing  evil  to  anything  ;  for  as  the 
quality  of  Mercy  is  not  strained,  so  neith¬ 
er  that  of  Blasphemy,  the  one  distill¬ 
ing  from  the  clouds  of  heaven,  the  other 
from  the  steam  of  the  Pit.  He  that  is 
unjust  in  little  is  unjust  in  much,  he 
that  is  malignant  to  the  least  is  to  the 
greatest,  he  who  hates  the  earth  which  is 
God’s  footstool,  hates  yet  more  heaven 
which  is  God’s  throne,  and  him  that  sit- 
teth  thereon.  Finally,  therefore,  blas¬ 
phemy  is  wishing  ill  to  any  thing  ;  and 
its  outcome  is  in  V’anni  Fucci’s  ex¬ 
treme  “  ill  manners” — wishing  ill  to  God. 

On  the  contrary,  Kuphemy  is  wishing 
well  to  everything,  and  its  outcome  is 
in  Burns’s  extreme  “good  manners,” 
wishing  well  to — 

"  Ah  !  wad  ye  (ak  a  thought,  and  men  ”  ! 

'I’hat  is  the  supreme  of  Euphemy. 

Fix,  then,  first  in  your  minds  that  the 
sin  of  malediction,  whether  Shijnei’s  in¬ 
dividual,  or  John  Bull’s  national,  is  in 
the  vulgar  malignity,  not  in  the  vulgar 
diction,  and  then  note  further  that  the 
“  phemy”  or  "  fame”  of  the  two  words, 


blasphemy  and  euphemy,  signifies 
broadly  the  bearing  of  false  witness 
against  one’s  neighbor  in  the  one  case, 
and  of  true  witness  /(?rhirain  the  other  ; 
so  that  while  the  peculiar  province  of 
the  blasphemer  is  to  throw  firelight  on 
the  evil  in  good  persons,  the  province  of 
the  euphuist  (I  must  use  the  word  inac¬ 
curately  for  want  of  a  better)  is  to  throw 
sunlight  on  the  good  in  bad  ones  ;  such, 
for  instance,  as  Bertram,  Meg  Merrilies, 
Rob  Roy,  Robin  Hood,  and  the  general 
run  of  Corsairs,  Giaours,  'Turks,  Jews, 
Infidels,  and  Heretics  ;  nay,  even  sisters 
of  Rahab,  and  daughters  of  Moab  and 
Ammon  ;  and  at  last  the  whole  spiritual 
race  of  him  to  whom  it  was  said,  “  If 
thou  doest  well,  shalt  thou  not  be  ac¬ 
cepted  ?” 

And  being  thus  brought  back  to  our 
actual  subject,  I  purpose,  after  a  few 
more  summary  notes  on  the  lustre  of 
the  electrotype  language  of  modern  pas¬ 
sion,  to  examine  what  facts  or  probabil¬ 
ities  lie  at  the  root  both  of  Goethe’s  and 
Byron’s  imagination  of  that  contest  be¬ 
tween  the  powers  of  good  and  evil,  of 
which  the  Scriptural  account  appears  to 
Mr.  Huxley  so  inconsistent  with  the  rec¬ 
ognized  laws  of  political  economy  ;  and 
has  been,  by  the  cowardice  of  our  old 
translators,  so  maimed  of  its  vitality 
that  the  frank  Greek  assertion  of  St. 
Michael’s  not  daring  to  blaspheme  the 
devil  *  is  tenfold  more  mischievously 
deadened  and  caricatured  by  their  peri¬ 
phrasis  of  “  durst  not  bring  against  him 
a  railing  accusation”  than  by  Byron’s 
apparently — and  <'nly  apparently — less 
reverent  description  of  the  manner  of 
angelic  encounter  for  an  inferior  ruler 
of  the  people. 

“  Bctweei*  His  Darkness  and  His  Brightness 
There  passed  a  mutual  glance  of  great  polite¬ 
ness.” 

Paris,  September  20,  1880. 

The  Nineteenth  Century. 

*  Of  our  tingle-tangle-titmouse  disputes  in 
Parliament  like  Robbins  in  a  bush,  but  not  a 
Robin  in  all  the  house  knowing  his  great  A, 
hear  again  Plato  :  “  But  they,  forever  so  little 
a  quarrel,  uttering  much  voice,  blaspheming, 
speak  evil  one  of  another — and  it  is  not  be¬ 
coming  that  in  a  city  of  well-ordered  persons, 
such  things  should  be — no  ;  nothing  of  them 
nohow  nowhere — and  let  this  be  the  one  law 
for  all — let  nobody  speak  mischief  of  anybody 
(Mi?dfva  KOKtiyopeiru  pjideii).’ — Laws,  Book  ii.  s. 
935  ;  and  compare  Book  iv.  117. 
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Few  men  will  read  this  book  without 
a  conviction  that  its  author  could,  if  he 
chose,  complete  his  uncle  Lord  Macau¬ 
lay’s  work,  and  make  the  small  sum  of 
English  pleasures  greater,  by  carrying 
that  brilliant  history  of  England  down 
from  the  death  of  William  III.  to  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  Queen  Victoria.  He  has 
every  qualification  for  the  task.  He  un¬ 
derstands  men — witness  the  vivid  sketch 
of  Charles  Yorke,  the  man  who  could 
not  refuse  a  brilliant  bribe,  yet  could 
not  live  under  the  shame  of  taking  it — 
he  can  indicate  manners,  he  knows 
facts,  and  he  can  describe  them  all  in  a 
style  which,  though  it  compels  a  com¬ 
parison  with  Lord  Macaulay’s,is  his  own, 
and  is,  in  a  long  volume,  more  attractive. 
It  is  like  his  uncle’s,  but  though 
equally  lucid  and  bright,  it  is  devoid  of 
the  metallic,  or  rather  vitreous,  glitter 
which,  in  any  lengthy  work,  made  Lord 
Macaulay’s  antithetic  sentences  at  last 
painful  to  the  understanding.  Mr. 
Trevelyan’s  style,  rapid,  allusive,  and 
sometimes  antithetical  as  it  is,  has  in  it 
the  great  qualities  of  repose  and  variety  ; 
it  flows,  instead  of  dashing,  and  it  can 
be  read  when  the  subject  is  not  exciting 
without  an  uneasy  sense  of  strain.  His 
trout  do  not  talk  like  gold-fish  any  more 
than  whales.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
writing  more  perfect  than  the  pages, 
scattered  all  through  this  volume,  in 
which  Mr.  Trevelyan  describes  his 
hero’s  father,  Henry  Fox,  first  Lord 
Holland,  the  able,  large-brained,  large- 
natured,  easy-tempered,  loving  brigand, 
who  regarded  office  mainly  as  a  means 
of  peculating  largely,  but  had  not  a 
miserly  fibre  in  him  ;  who  accumulated 
some  half  a  million  by  filchings  from 
the  nation,  many  of  them,  no  doubt, 
quite  customary,  and  having  made  him¬ 
self  a  millionaire,  was  ready  to  sacrifice 
it  all,  rather  than  his  favorite  son  should 
be  even  worried  by  his  own  extrava¬ 
gance,  and  when  he  paid  a  debt  of  loo,- 
ooo/.,  did  it  without  a  reproach  or  a 
bitter  feeling  for  the  boy  whose  waste 
had  been  so  reckless.  We  question  if 

*  “  The  Elarly  History  of  Charles  Jame® 
Fox.”  By  George  Otto  Trevelyan,  M.P- 
London:  Longmans  &  Co.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Bros. 


in  English  literature  there  is  an  able*^ 
sketch  than  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  of  thi 
man,  with  his  imperturbable  temper,  his 
worship  of  his  wife,  his  deep  love  for  his 
son — a  love  wholly  without  judgment  or 
principle  or  self-control — his  incapacity 
of  scruple,  his  utter  callousness  to  every 
consideration  of  right  and  wrong,  his 
greed  to  acquire,  his  lavishness  in  giv¬ 
ing,  and  his  disregard  for  all  mankind 
outside  the  limited  circle  to  which  he 
bore  a  firm,  unchangeable  regard  —  a 
circle  which  included  only  his  family, 
one  or  two  female  acquaintances  and  a 
scamp  of  position,  now  forgotten,  named 
Rigby.  Lord  Macaulay  would  have 
described  him  in  a  shower  of  antithesis, 
till  men  would  have  first  been  interest¬ 
ed,  then  admiring,  then  doubtful,  and 
then  angry  that  they  should  have  taken 
that  bundle  of  incongruous  qualities  for 
a  human  being.  Mr.  Trevelyan,  though 
ne  gives  us  the  antithesis,  and  has  a 
scorn  of  his  subject  as  fierce  as  Macau¬ 
lay’s  for  a  pompous  poet  like  Montgom¬ 
ery  or  an  unprincipled  orator  like  Bar- 
rfere,  manages  to  convey  the  scorn  with¬ 
out  exciting  disbelief,  and  leaves  us 
charmed  with  his  sketch,  disgusted  with 
his  sitter,  yet  without  a  doubt  that  the 
portrait  is  taken  from  a  man,  and  a 
large  one — a  veritable  Fox,  who  seemed 
great  even  to  those  who  knew  how  he 
filched,  and  whom  those  who  knew  little 
of  his  spoliations  could  love  hard.  We 
give  this  illustration  of  Mr.  Trevelyan’s 
special  quality,  which,  in  this  book  at 
least,  is  character-painting,  because  the 
figure  of  Henry  Fox  is  the  one  that  seems 
to  us  most  novel,  and  from  the  intel¬ 
lectual  side  most  attractive,  the  man 
who  explains  the  Foxes,  and  makes  us 
comprehend  how  such  a  man  as  Charles 
James  Fox,  Liberal  statesman  and  pop¬ 
ular  orator,  true  citizen  and  loved  polit¬ 
ical  leader,  was  yet  a  gambler  and 
vivant  to  the  p'^int  at  which  gambling  is 
mad  viciousness. 

Of  the  character-painting  there  is  even 
too  much.  Mr.  Trevelyan  delights  in 
bringing  out  the  characters  of  the  men 
who,  wh*en  Charles  Fox  was  a  boy,  ruled 
or  influenced  England,  till  he  sometimes 
forgets  that  his  readers  desire  to  be  told 
the  facts,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  men 
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who  governed  when  the  facts  were  trans¬ 
acting  themselves.  He  assumes,  for  in¬ 
stance,  all  through,  that  the  reader  knows 
fairly  well  the  meaning  of  the  measures 
and  transactions  of  George  III.’s  early 
years,  and  devotes  his  best  skill  to  de¬ 
scriptions  and  accounts  of  the  men  who 
then  ruled,  the  group,  or  rather  groups, 
of  dissolute,  self-interested,  incompetent 
nobles  and  politicians  through  whom 
George  Ill.,  as  a  young  man,  tried  to 
realize  his  single  idea  of  being  a  true 
king,  ruling  behind  the  shelter  of  a  pur¬ 
chased  Parliament.  Mr.  Trevelyan  re¬ 
gards  these  men  with  a  hatred  that  is 
almost  personal,  and  leaves,  perhaps  un¬ 
consciously,  an  impression  upon  his  read¬ 
ers  not  only  that  they  all.  Lord  Granby 
excepted,  were  corrupt,  but  that  they 
were  all  incompetent.  The  reader  won¬ 
ders  how  even  in  that  age  public  affairs 
could  be  managed  by  such  councillors  at 
all,  and  longs  for  some  explanation  other 
than  the  only  one  afforded  him — that  the 
king  bought  the  members,  and  that  the 
king  governed.  Why,  at  a  period  when 
the  great  nobles  really  held  all  power  and 
nominated  a  majority  of  the  Lower 
House,  did  they  let  the  king  govern  ? 
He  could  not  bribe  them,  if  they  were 
in  earnest  ;  and  he  had  not  in  his  earlier 
years  the  support  of  the  people,  which 
he  ultimately  secured  through  Pitt, 
through  his  own  blameless  life,  and 
through  the  horror  excited  in  England 
by  the  Reign  of  Terror.  VV^e  feel  that 
all  is  not  explained,  even  when  we  have 
so  mordant  a  sketch  as  this  : 

"George  III.  possessed  all  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  which  are  required  for  doing  business, 
as  business  is  done  by  kings.  He  talked 
foreign  languages  like  a  modern  prince  of  the 
blood,  and  he  wrote  like  the  master  of  every 
one  with  whom  he  corresponded.  The  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  brief  and  blunt  confidential  notes  in 
which  he  made  known  his  wishes  to  an  absent 
minister  never  failed  to  stand  clearly  out, 
through  all  his  indifferent  spelling  and  careless 
grammar.  Those  notes  are  dated  at  almost 
every  minute  from  eight  in  the  morning  to 
eleven  at  night ;  for,  as  long  as  work  remained 
on  hand,  all  hours  were  working  hours  with  the 
king.  Punctual,  patient,  self-willed,  and  self- 
possessed  ;  intruding  into  every  department ; 
inquiring  greedily  into  every  detail  ;  making 
everybody’s  duty  his  own,  and  then  doing  it 
conscientiously,  indefatigably,  and  as  badly  as 
it  could  (K)ssibly  be  done  ;  he  had  almost  all 
the  qualities  which  enable  a  man  to  use.  or  mis¬ 
use,  an  exalted  station,  with  hardly  any  of  the 
talents  by  means  of  which  such  a  station  can 
be  reached  from  below.  If  he  had  been  bom 


a  private  gentleman,  his  intellectual  powers 
would  never  have  made  him  a  Junior  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  ;  but  his  moral  characteiistics 
were  such  that,  being  a  king,  he  had  as  much 
influence  on  the  conduct  of  affairs  as  all  his 
Cabinet  together.  A  Frederick  the  Great  with¬ 
out  the  cleverness,  he  loved  his  own  way  no 
less  than  his  German  brother,  and  got  it  al¬ 
most  as  frequently  ;  with  this  difference  in  the 
result,  that  in  the  score  of  years  during  which 
he  governed  according  to  his  favorite  theory, 
he  weakened  England  as  much  as  Frederick 
ever  aggrandized  Prussia.” 

That  is  perfect,  though  a  word  might 
have  been  said  of  the  brain-disease  which 
must  always  have  been  lurking  in  George 
HI.,  and  of  the  honest  thoroughness  of 
his  conviction  that  the  Whig  ”  connec¬ 
tion”  would  ruin  the  country,  as  well  as 
enslave  the  throne.  Entertained,  how¬ 
ever,  and  even  delighted  as  we  are,  an 
impression  is  left  of  imperfect  work,  of 
sketchiness  as  to  details,  which  Mr. 
Trevelyan,  if  he  ever  undertakes  a  com¬ 
plete  history,  must  remove.  At  present 
he  can  plead  that  he  is  a  biographer  not 
historian,  though  he  would,  we  imagine, 
be  astonished,  if  he  counted  up  his  own 
pages,  to  find  how  few  comparatively  he 
had  devoted  to  Charles  James  Fox. 

The  future  leader  of  the  Whigs  was 
born  on  June  24th,  1749.  the  third  son 
of  the  Henry  Fox  mentioned  above,  who 
had  just  finished  his  suburban  palace, 
and  wlfo  made  him  from  his  earliest 
childhood  a  favorite  and  a  companion. 
He  would  come  home  to  dine  with 
Charles  while  still  a  child,  brought  him 
up  American  fashion,  without  correction 
or  guidance,  and  supplied  him  with 
money  till  his  extravagance  *  actually 
affected  the  tone  of  Eton.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion  Charles  declared  his  intention  to 
destroy  a  watch.  "  Well,”  said  Lord 
Holland,  “  if  you  must,  I  suppose  you 
must.”  In  1763,  when  the  boy  was 
only  fourteen — 

"  Harassed  by  his  dispute  with  Lord  Shel¬ 
burne,  and  not  unwilling  to  withdraw  himself 
and  his  new  title  for  a  time  from  the  notice  of 
his  countrymen,  he  could  think  ol  no  better  di¬ 
version  than  to  take  Charles  from  his  books, 
and  convey  him  to  the  Continent  on  a  round 
of  idleness  and  dissipation.  At  Spa  his  amuse¬ 
ment  was  to  send  his  son  every  night  to  the 
gaming-table  with  a  pocketful  of  gold  ;  and  (if 
family  tradition  may  be  trusted  where  it  tells 
against  family  credit)  the  parent  took  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  pains  to  contrive  that  the  boy  should  leave 
France  a  finished  rake.  After  four  months 
spent  in  this  fashion,  Charles,  of  his  own  ac¬ 
cord,  persuaded  his  father  to  send  him  back  to 
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Eton,  where  he  passed  another  year,  with  more 
advantage  to  himself  than  to  the  school.  His 
Parisian  experiences,  aided  by  his  rare  social 
talents  and  an  unbounded  command  of  cash, 
produced  a  visible  and  durable  change  for  the 
worse  in  the  murals  and  habits  of  the  place. 

The  result  was  the  worse,  because 
Charles  had  that  engagingness  which 
belongs  to  some  lads  like  a  separate 
quality,  and  is  independent  of  all  the 
virtues,  except  truthfulness,  and  mas¬ 
tered  everybody,  from  the  head  of  Eton 
downward.  At  fifteen  he  went  to  Ox¬ 
ford,  where  he  read  hard — a  habit  which 
he  retained  more  or  less  through  life — 
but  when  nearly  seventeen  his  father  took 
him  to  Naples,  whence  he  made  the  tour 
of  Italy,  with  companions  who,  like 
himself — 

“  Sauntered  Europe  round. 

And  gathered  every  vice  on  Christian  ground  ; 
Saw  every  court ;  heard  every  king  declare 
His  royal  sense  of  operas,  or  the  fair  ; 

Tried  all  hors  d'a-uvres,  all  liqueurs  defined, 
Judicious  drank,  and  greatly  daring  dined." 

He  came  back  a  consummate  linguist 
and  a  rake,  with  singular  and  separate 
capacities  both  for  work  and  pleasure  : 

“  The  third  Lord  Holland,  who  knew  his 
uncle  far  better  than  all  other  people  together 
who  have  recorded  their  impressions  of  his 
character,  tells  us  that  the  most  marked  and  en¬ 
during  feature  in  his  disposition  was  his  in¬ 
vincible  propensity  'to  labor  at  excellence.’ 
His  rule  in  small  things,  as  in  great,  was  the 
homely  proverb  that  what  is  worth  doing  at  all 
is  worth  doing  well.  His  verses  of  society 
were  polished  with  a  care  which  their  merit  nut 
unfrequently  repaid.  He  ranked  high  among 
chess-players,  and  was  constantly  and  eagerly 
extending  his  researches  into  the  science  uf  the 
game.  When  Secretary  of  State,  he  did  some¬ 
thing  to  improve  his  hand,  by  taking  lessons, 
and  writing  copies  like  a  schoolboy.  At  the 
head  of  his  own  table,  he  helped  the  turbot  and 
the  fowls  according  to  the  directions  of  a 
treatise  on  carving,  which  lay  beside  him  on 
the  cloth.  As  soon  as  he  had  finally  determined 
to  settle  in  the  country,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  art  of  gardening,  with  a  success  to  which 
St.  Anne's  Hill  still  bears  agreeable  testimony. 
He  could  hold  his  own  at  tennis  after  he  was 
well  on  in  years,  and  of  a  bulk  proportioned  to 
his  weight  in  the  balance  of  political  power  ; 
and  when  an  admiring  spectator  asked  him 
how  he  contrived  to  return  so  many  of  the  diffi¬ 
cult  balls,  ‘  It  is,’  he  replied,  ‘  because  I  am  a 
very  painstaking  man.’  Whatever  hand,  or 
mind,  or  tongue  found  to  do,  he  did  it  with  his 
might ;  and  he  had  his  reward,  for  the  practice 
of  working  at  the  top  uf  his  forces  became  so 
much  a  part  of  his  nature,  that  he  was  never  at 
a  loss  when  the  occasion  demanded  a  sudden 
and  exceptional  effort." 


Fox  returned  to  England  in  1768,  to  be 
welcomed  by  the  cJite  of  the  noble  and 
the  dissolute,  and  took  his  seat  for  Mid¬ 
hurst,  purchased  for  him  in  his  absence, 
without,  in  his  biographer’s  opinion, 
a  political  conviction.  He  attached 
himself,  however,  to  the  Duke  of  Graf¬ 
ton  and  Lord  North,  and  the  road  was 
speedily  opened  to  him.  His  place  in 
society,  which  was  higher  than  that  of 
his  lather,  though  enemies  still  taunted 
him  with  the  original  lowness  of  his 
family,  his  regal  *profusion  in  expendi¬ 
ture,  and  his  audacious  cleverness  in 
debate,  made  him  by  thirty  a  political 
personage.  In  1769,  he  accepted  olfice 
as  Junior  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  ;  and  in 
1772,  when  he  resigned,  on  the  Royal 
Marriage  Act — an  act  which,  as  coming 
from  a  king  who  had  proposed  to  Lady 
Sarah  Lennox,  he  regarded  as  shameful 
— Lord  North  used  every  efi'ort  to  at¬ 
tract  him  back  to  his  ranks.  He  was 
successful  for  a  moment,  and  Fox  en¬ 
tered  the  Treasury  ;  but  the  king  hated 
him,  and  in  February,  1774,  he  was 
finally  turned  out.  He  had  up  to  this 
time  shone  rather  as  an  audacious  and 
fluent  speaker,  apt  in  inventing  good 
reasons  for  bad  measures,  than  as  a 
statesman,  and  was  regarded  rather  as 
an  unscrupulous  but  formidable  debater 
than  as  a  serious  politician.  He  had 
acquired  among  the  people,  however 
though  he  was  unpopular,  a  sort  of  re¬ 
pute,  as  a  man  from  whom  something 
might  be  hoj>ed,  owing  partly  to  his  in- 
dej)endence,  partly  to  his  personal  charm, 
but  chiefly,  we  fear,  to  his  reputation 
for  mad  extravagance.  Though  prob¬ 
ably  not  an  anchoret  as  a  lad.  Fox  made 
a  marriage  of  affection,  and  remained 
through  life  tenderly  devoted  to  his  wife  • 

“  And  his  romance  was  of  the  heart,  and  not 
of  the  fancy.  There  have  been  few  better  hus¬ 
bands  than  Fox,  and  probably  none  so  delight¬ 
ful  ;  for  no  known  man  ever  devoted  such  pow¬ 
ers  of  pleasing  to  the  single  end  of  making  a 
wife  happy.  When  once  he  had  a  home  of  his 
own.  the  world  outside,  with  its  pleasures  and 
ambitions,  became  to  him  an  object  of  indiffer 
ence,  and  at  last  of  repugnance.  Nothing  but 
the  stings  of  a  patriotic  conscience,  sharpened 
by  the  passionate  importunity  of  partisans 
whose  fidelity  had  entitled  them  to  an  absolute 
claim  upon  h'S  services,  could  prevail  upon 
him  to  sfkend  opposite,  creven  on,  the  Treasury 
Bench  an  occasional  fragment  of  the  hours, 
which  were  never  long  enough  when  passed  at 
Mrs.  Fox’s  work  •  table,  with  Congreve  01 
Moliere  as  a  third  in  company." 
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The  popular  idea  of  him  as  a  spendthrift 
and  gambler  was,  however,  coriect. 
His  early  initiation  into  play  had  been 
his  ruin.  He  gambled  like  a  madman, 
and  spent — like  a  prince,  we  were  going 
to  say,  only  princes  in  our  day  are  gen¬ 
erally  mean — and  in  the  three  years  pre¬ 
ceding  1794  he  wasted  all  his  own  means, 
and  incurred  debts  to  the  amount  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
The  Jews,  who  knew  his  father’s  im¬ 
mense  wealth,  always  trusted  him  ;  but 
in  1773  the  birth  to  his  elder  brother  of 
a  child,  afterward  the  third  Lord  Hol¬ 
land,  and  the  human  being  whom  Fox, 
next  to  his  wife,  loved  best  of  mankind, 
brought  down  on  him  utter  ruin.  His 
creditors  rushed  on  him  in  a  body,  till 
he  said,  in  bitter  blasphemy,  that  his 
brother’s  son  was  a  new  “  Messiah,  born 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Jews.”  The 
facts  were  laid  before  his  father,  and 
Lord  Holland,  the  selfish  peculator, 
"  confronted  the  portentous  situation 
like  the  man  of  honor  and  courage  which, 
with  all  his  faults,  he  was.  High  or  low, 
exacting  or  considerate,  grasping  Jew  or 


good  Samaritan,  no  one  was  a  penny  the 
worse  for  having  helped  and  trusted  his 
favorite  boy.  Much  was  paid  on  the 
spot,  much  was  extinguished  by  annuities 
which  gradually  fell  in,  and  by  the  time 
that  all  Wits  clear,  the  Fox  property  was 
less  by  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
pounds  as  the  consequence  of  three  years 
of  childish  giddiness  and  misbehavior.” 
Strange  to  say,  the  lavishness  of  his 
father  was  the  only  part  of  his  pecuniary 
viciousness  which  adhered  to  Charles 
Fox,  for  throughout  life,  while  squander¬ 
ing  treasure  on  a  personal  indulgence, 
he  never  once  swerved  to  pursue  his  per¬ 
sonal  fortune,  or  sought  an  end  which 
could  be  fairly  reckoned  self-interested. 
The  world  will  wait  with  eagerness  for 
the  completion  of  this  biography,  and  will 
not  be  the  less  interested  if  Mr.  Trevel¬ 
yan  will  give  his  readers  a  few  more 
facts,  a  reference  now  and  then  to  his 
authorities,  and  above  all,  ten  times  as 
many  dates.  He  seems  to  hate  these 
latter,  and  time  after  time  quotes  letters 
without  even  mentioning  the  year  in 
which  they  were  written. 
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Although  the  invention  of  such  in¬ 
struments  as  the  telephone,  the  phono¬ 
graph,  and  the  microphone,  has  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for'other  acoustical  mar¬ 
vels,  no  one  will  be  the  less  disposed  to 
admire  the  remarkable  instrument  which 
Professor  (Iraham  Bell  has  lately  de¬ 
scribed  under  the  name  of  the  Photo¬ 
phone.  This  is  an  instrument  for  the 
transmission  of  articulate  sounds  to  dis¬ 
tant  stations,  not  by  means  of  an  elec¬ 
tric  wire  or  indeed  of  any  material  me¬ 
dium,  but  simply  by  a  beam  of  light. 
Wherever  a  beam  of  light  may  be  flashed 
from  one  point  to  another,  there  the 
photophone  can  be  worked.  Such  an 
instrument  may  evidently  become  of 
great  value  in  establishing  rapid  commu¬ 
nication  between  distant  surveying  sta¬ 
tions,  and  especially  in  military  signal¬ 
ling,  where  it  promises  to  displace  the 
heliograph.  Possibly  the  field  of  utility 
of  the  photophone  may  not  be  so  wide 
as  that  of  the  telephone,  but  in  point  of 
scientific  interest  there  can  be  no  doubt 
New  Series.— Vou  XXXIII.,  No.  i 


that  the  new  instrument  is  quite  as  re¬ 
markable  as  its  predecessor.  .\n  appa¬ 
ratus  of  extreme  simplicity  transmits  the 
spoken  words,  another  of  equal  sim¬ 
plicity  receives  them,  and  between  the 
two  instruments  there  is  nothing,  save  a 
line  of  light,  to  act  as  a  connecting  me¬ 
dium.  The  method  by  which  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  result  has  been  attained  was 
first  disclosed  to  the  scientific  world  dur¬ 
ing  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci¬ 
ence,  at  Boston.  From  Professor  Bell’s 
communication  to  that  meeting,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  photophone  is  the  direct 
outcome  of  experiments  upon  the  curi¬ 
ous  action  of  light  in  affecting  the  elec¬ 
tric  conductivity  of  selenium.* 

Selenium  is  one  of  the  rarer  chemical 

*  For  descriptions  of  the  photophone  see 
the  Illustrated  Scientific  News,  Sept.  15  ;  the 
Scientific  American,  Sept.  18  and  Oct.  7  ;  Sup¬ 
plement  No.  246  ;  Engineering,  Sept.  17  ; 
Nature,  Sept.  23.  1880;  Ametican  Journat 
of  Science,  Oct.  1880,  p.  305. 
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elements,  found  only  in  a  comparatively 
few  minerals,  which  are  but  sparingly 
distributed.  The  substance  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  1817  by  the  famous  Swedish 
chemist  Berzelius.  In  examining  a  de* 
]>osit  which  had  been  obtained  from 
some  oil  of  vitriol  works  at  Gripsholm, 
near  Falun,  in  Sweden,  he  was  perplexed 
by  the  presence  of  a  disturbing  element 
which  he  was  unable  to  identify  with  any 
known  substance.  It  presented  many 
points  of  resemblance  to  a  rare  metal- 
like  body  which  Klaproth,  a  few  years 
previously,  had  named  tellurium ;  yet 
the  strange  substance  from  .the  Swedish, 
vitriol  chambers  was  certainly  not  tel¬ 
lurium.  Careful  investigation  ultimately 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  dis¬ 
tinct  kind  of  elementary  matter  which 
had  not  previously  been  recognized  by 
chemists  ;  and  to  mark  its  relation  to 
tellurium  —  which  had  been  so  named 
from  tellus,  the  earth — the  new  element 
was  termed  selenium  from  the 

moon. 

While  selenium  closely  resembles,  in 
some  of  its  properties,  certain  of  the 
metals,  in  other  characters  it  is  inti¬ 
mately  allied  to  sulphur.  Like  sulphur 
it  is  capable  of  assuming  several  distinct 
physical  conditions,  or  allotropic  modi¬ 
fications.  Thus,  if  the  selenium  be 
fused  and  then  rapidly  cooled,  it  forms 
a  dark  brown  glassy  mass  which,  like  sul¬ 
phur,  does  not  conduct  electricity.  But 
if  the  melted  selenium  be  allowed  to  cool 
with  extreme  slowness,  it  solidifies  as  a 
granular  crystalline  mass,  having  a  dull 
leaden  color,  and  being  capable,  as  Hit- 
torff  first  showed,  of  conducting  electric¬ 
ity  to  a  limited  extent.  The  former 
variety  may  be  termed,  for  distinction’s 
sake,  vitreous  selenium  ;  the  latter  crys¬ 
talline  or  metallic  selenium.  It  is 
notable  that,  if  the  vitreous  variety  be 
exposed  for  some  time  to  about  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water,  it  slowly 
passes  into  the  crystalline  condition. 

Since  crystalline  selenium  can  con¬ 
duct  electricity,  but  nevertheless  offers 
considerable  resistance  to  its  passage,  it 
occurred  to  Mr.  Willoughby  Smith  that 
a  bar  of  this  substance  might  be  used 
wiih  advantage  in  cases  where  a  high  re¬ 
sistance  is  required,  as  at  the  shore-end 
of  a  submarine  cable  in  connection  with 
his  system  of  testing  and  signalling  while 
the  cable  is  being  submerged.  But,  on 


putting  the  crystalline  selenium  to  the 
test  at  Valentia  Bay,  it  was  found  by 
Mr.  May — who  was  acting  for  Mr.  Smith 
— that  the  electrical  resistance  was  far 
from  constant,  and  a  few  experiments 
revealed  the  startling  fact  that  the  con¬ 
ductivity  was  controlled  by  the  action  of 
light.  When  exposed  to  light,  the  con¬ 
ductivity  of  the  selenium  was  much 
greater — or  what  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  its  resistance  was  much  less — than 
when  kept  in  the  dark.  This  fact  was 
communicated  by  Mr.  Willoughby  Smith 
to  Mr.  Latimer  Clark  in  a  letter  which 
was  read  before  the  Society  of  Tele¬ 
graphic  Engineers  on  February  12th, 

*873* 

So  unexpected  were  the  results  of  Mr. 
Smith’s  experiments  that  the  subject  was 
soon  taken  up  by  other  investigators. 
One  of  the  earliest  to  repeat  and  extend 
these  experiments  was  Lieutenant  Sale, 
who  found  that  the  selenium  was  not 
affected  by  those  rays  which  are  most 
active  chemically,  while  the  greatest 
effect  was  produced  by  the  red  rays,  or 
those  of  low  refrangibility.f 

Electricians  had  long  been  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  heat  has  considerable 
influence  on  the  resistance  which  various 
bodies  offer  to  the  passage  of  a  current  ; 
but  until  the  publication  of  Mr.  Wil¬ 
loughby  Smith’s  letter  no  instance  had 
been  recorded  in  which  light  exerted  an 
influence  of  this  kind.  It  was  corise- 
quently  ^pardonable  to  suggest  that  the 
variability  in  the  conducting  power  of 
the  selenium  might  be  due  to  variations 
of  temperature  rather  than  of  luminosity. 
To  determine  this  point  some  experi¬ 
ments  were  conducted  by  the  Earl  of 
Rosse.|  In  these  experiments  it  was 
found  that  ^he  selenium  remained  com¬ 
paratively,  if  not  absolutely,  insensible  to 
radiant  heat  of  low  refrangibility.  The 
dark  heat  from  a  vessel  of  hot  water,  for 
instance,  failed  to  affect  the  selenium. 

Researches  of  a  more  extended  char¬ 
acter  were  soon  afterward  carried  out  by 
Professor  W.  G.  Adams,  of  King’s  Col- 

*  “The  Action  of  Light  on  5?elcnium.” 
Joum.  of  the  Soc,  of  Telegraph  Engineers,  vol. 
ii.  1873,  p.  3t. 

f  “  The  Action  of  Light  on  the  Electric  Re¬ 
sistance  of  Selenium."  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Soctety,  May  i,  1873,  vol.  xxi.  p.  283. 

t  "  On  the  Electric  Resistance  of  Selenium." 
Philosophical  Magazine,  March,  1874,  p.  it>i. 
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lege,  London.*  The  selenium  was  ex¬ 
posed  not  only  to  radiations  from  differ¬ 
ent  sources,  but  to  light  which  had  been 
transmitted  through  various  absorbing 
media,  such  as  colored  glass,  solutions 
of  colored  salts,  plates  of  rock  salt, 
quartz^  mica,  alum,  and  other  appropri¬ 
ate  substances.  These  experiments 
showed  convincingly  that  light  was  the 
chief  agent  in  inducing  the  change  in  the 
electrical  properties  of  the  selenium,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  these  properties  were  scarcely 
affected  either  by  the  ultra-red  or  by  the 
ultra-violet  rays.  The  maximum  effect 
was  obtained  in  the  yellowish-green  por* 
tion  of  the  spectrum.  Under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  moonlight  the  resistance  of  the 
selenium  was  sensibly  reduced.  On  the 
whole  it  was  clear  that  light  and  not  heat 
was  the  agent  to  which  Mr.  Willoughby 
Smith’s  phenomenon  was  due.  In  fact, 
it  is  now  a  well-established  fact  that  while 
light  increases  the  conducting  power  of 
crystalline  selenium,  heat  diminishes 
it. 

While  these  investigations  were  being 
conducted  in  this  country,  Dr.  Werner 
Siemens  was  independently  engaged 
upon  the  same  subject  in  Berlin,  f  He 
devised  an  ingenious  form  of  selenium 
cell,  which  was  prepared  in  the  following 
manner.  Two  opposite  spirals,  or  two 
parallel  zigzags,  of  thin  platinum  wire 
were  laid  upon  a  sheet  of  mica,  and 
united  by  a  drop  of  molten  selenium, 
which,  before  solidifying,  was  squeezed 
out  into  the  form  of  a  thin  film  by  pres¬ 
sure  of  a  second  plate  of  mica.  The 
current  was  caused  to  enter  the  cell 
through  one  of  the  wires,  then  to  trav¬ 
erse  the  selenium,  and  finally  to  pass 
out  through  the  opposite  wire.  With 
cells  of  thiS  construction,  a  great  number 
of  experiments  were  made  by  Dr.  Sie¬ 
mens  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Obach. 
.'\s  long  as  the  selenium  remained  in  the 
amorphous  condition,  the  current  was 


*  “The  Action  of  Lif^ht  on  Selenium.” 
Prot.  Roy.  Sot.  June  17,  1875,  vol.  xxiii.  p. 
535  ;  Jan-  6,  1876,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  163  ;  June  15, 
1876,  vol.  XXV.  p.  1 13. 

f  “  Ueber  die  Abhilngigkeit  der  electrischen 
LeitungsfUhigkeit  des  Selen  von  Wiirme  und 
Lichte.”  Monatsberichte  d.  k.  preuss.  Akad.  d. 
WisteHschaften  t.  Berlin,  Feb.  17.  1876  ;  June 
4.  1877.  See  also  a  lecture  on  “The  Action 
of  Light  on  Selenium,”  by  Dr.  C.  William 
Siemens,  in  Prot.  Roy.  /nstitution,  Feb.  18, 
1876,  vol.  viii  p.  68. 


unable  to  pass,  but  on  heating  it  to  100“ 
C.,  and  then  allowing  it  to  cool,  it  be¬ 
came  a  feeble  conductor,  and  its  con¬ 
ductivity  was  increased  by  the  action  of 
light.  If,  however,  the  selenium  disk 
were  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  about 
210°  C.,  or  nearly  to  its  melting-point, 
and  then  gradually  cooled,  the  substance 
passed  into  a  second  modification,  in 
which  it  was  a  much  better  conductor  of 
electricity,  and  was  extremely  sensitive 
to  luminous  rays. 

For  the  purpose  of  detecting  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  strength  of  the  current  un¬ 
der  varying  conditions  of  illumination, 
all  experimentalists  who  had  worked  on 
this  subject  had  naturally  made  use  of 
galvanometers.  It  occurred,  however, 
to  Mr.  Graham  Bell,  that  his  telephone 
might  be  advantageously  used  in  such 
experiments.  It  is  obvious  that  if  a  tel¬ 
ephone  were  introduced  into  a  circuit 
which  included  a  cell  of  crystalline 
selenium,  the  telephone  would  be  affect¬ 
ed  at  every  admission  of  light  to  the 
sensitive  material,  and  again  at  every  ex¬ 
clusion.  But,  in  each  case,  the  effect 
would  be  only  of  momentary  duration. 
Consequently,  in  order  to  throw  the 
diaphragm  of  the  telephone  into  a'  state 
of  vibration,  so  as  to  produce  distinct 
sounds,  the  light  must  be  intermitted 
with  great  rapidity.  Let  the  selenium 
be  subjected  to  a  quick  succession  of 
exposures  and  eclipses,  and  the  corre¬ 
sponding  changes  in  the  conductivity  of 
the  material  would  keep  the  disk  of  the 
telephone  in  a  state  of  oscillation,  and 
thus  sound  toould  be  produced  by  the  action 
of  light.  The' light  would  act  upon  the 
selenium,  and  the  telephone  would 
audibly  respond. 

Foreseeing  the  possibility  of  thus  evok¬ 
ing  sound  by  the  action  of  light.  Profes¬ 
sor  Bell,  in  the  course  of  a  lecture  which 
he  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  in 
1878,  ventured  to  express  his  opinion 
that  when  light  which  had  fallen  upon 
selenium  was  intercepted,  it  would  be 
possible,  by  proper  arrangements,  to 
hear  the  shadow.  And  only  a  few  days 
afterward,  Mr.  Willoughby  Smith  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  had  actually  heard, 
through  the  telephone,  the  effect  of  the 
fall  of  a  ray  of  light  upon  a  piece  of 
sensitive  selenium. 

Practically,  however,  it  was  found  that 
the  very  great  resistance  which  the  sele- 
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nium  offered  to  the  passage  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  rendered  it  unmanageable.  But 
Mr,  Bell,  working  conjointly  with  his 
friend,  Mr.  Sumner  Tainter,  has  com¬ 
pletely  overcome  this  difficulty,  and  has 
prepared,  by  very  simple  means,  seleni¬ 
um  cells  which  offer  only  a  moderate  re¬ 
sistance,  and  are,  therefore,  suitable  for 
telephonic  experiments.  No  fewer  than 
fifty  different  forms  of  apparatus  have 
been  devised  by  these  experimentalists 
for  the  purpose  of  actuating  the  tele¬ 
phone  by  varying  the  illumination  of  the 
selenium.  One  of  the  most  simple  of 
these  forms  consists  merely  of  a  small 
flexible  mirror,  upon  which  a  beam  of 
light  is  concentrated.  The  mirror  may 
be  made  of  a  piece  of  very  thin  glass,  or 
of  a  disk  of  mica  silvered  oti  one  side. 
Upon  such  a  mirror  a  beam  of  light  — 
preferably  sunlight,  by  reason  of  its  in¬ 
tensity — is  concentrated  by  means  of  a 
lens.  The  light  reflected  from  the  mir¬ 
ror  is  passed  through  another  lens  so  as 
to  form  a  beam  of  parallel  rays,  and  this 
beam  is  projected  to  the  distant  station, 
where  it  is  received  upon  a  parabolic 
mirror.  The  mirror  concentrates  the 
light  upon  a  cell  of  sensitive  selenium 
which  is  placed  in  the  focus,  and  is  con¬ 
nected  in  a  local  circuit  with  a  telephone 
and  a  galvanic  battery. 

If  a  speaker  at  the  transmitting  sta¬ 
tion  now  directs  his  voice  against  the 
back  of  the  little  flexible  mirror,  the  mir¬ 
ror  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  vibration, 
and  the  agitation  is  necessarily  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  beam  of  reflected  light. 
When,  therefore,  this  light  reaches  the 
receiving  station,  it  falls  upon  the  sele¬ 
nium  as  an  “  undulatory  beam”  —  in 
other  words,  although  it  may  shine  con¬ 
tinuously  upon  the  selenium,  its  in¬ 
tensity  is  yet  subject  to  rapid  variations. 
These  variations  produce  equally  rapid 
changes  in  the  electric  current  which 
traverses  the  selenium,  and  every  rise 
or  fall  in  the  conductivity  of  the  seleni¬ 
um  is  thus  transmitted  to  the  telephone, 
where  it  manifests  itself  audibly  by 
throwing  the  diaphragm  into  a  similar 
state  of  vibration.  It  is  obvious,  there¬ 
fore,  that  every  sound  produced  at  the 
back  of  the  transmitting  mirror  must 
evoke  a  corresponding  sound  at  the  dis¬ 
tant  receiving  station.  Words  uttered 
at  one  end  are  thus  faithfully  reproduced 
at  the  other,  though  the  bond  between 
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the  two  stations  is  nothing  more  than  a 
beam  of  light. 

No  sooner  had  the  photophone  been 
constructed  in  the  form  which  has  just 
been  described  than  it  was  destined  to 
undergo  an  extraordinary  modification. 
It  may  fairly  be  supposed  that  when  light 
falls  upon  the  selenium,  it  must  set  up 
some  kind  of  molecular  disturbance  up¬ 
on  its  sensitive  surface.  Accordingly, 
Mr.  Bell  argued  that  if  such  a  movement 
of  the  molecules  really  does  take  place, 
there  was  the  bare  possibility  that  it 
might  be  heard  with  the  unaided  ear. 
Kemoving  then  the  telephone  and  bat¬ 
tery,  Mr.  Bell  applied  his  ear  directly  to 
the  selenium  disk.  1‘he  early  experi¬ 
ments  were  not  successful,  but  ultimately 
he  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  the 
crystalline  selenium,  under  proper  con¬ 
ditions,  did  actually  emit  distinct  sounds. 
Far  more  remarkable,  however,  than 
this  fact,  was  the  unexpected  discovery 
that  such  an  emission  of  sound,  under 
the  influence  of  varying  illumination,  is 
not  confined  to  selenium.  The  first 
material  in  which  Professor  Bell  dis¬ 
tinctly  observed  this  phenomenon  was  a 
piece  of  hard  rubber,  and  a  great  variety 
of  other  substances  were  then  tested  with 
more  or  less  success.  Antimony  and 
hard  rubber  were  found  to  emit  the 
loudest  sounds,  paper  and  mica  the 
weakest,  while  the  only  substances  which 
remained  silent  in  the  course  of  these 
experiments  were  carbon  and  thin  glass. 
The  inventors  of  the  photophone  feel 
warranted  in  stating,  as  the  result  of 
their  studies,  that  sounds  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  action  of  a  variable  light 
upon  substances  of  all  kinds,  provided 
they  be  used  in  the  suitable  form  of  thin 
diaphragms.  Mr.  Bell’s  experiments 
have  therefore  resulted  not  only  in  the 
invention  of  a  new  acoustical  instrument, 
but  in  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that  mat¬ 
ter  in  general  is  susceptible  of  molecular 
change,  under  the  influence  of  light, 
to  an  extent  and  in  a  way  which  had  not 
jireviously  been  suspected. 

In  delivering  the  Presidential  Address 
to  the  British  Association  at  the  recent 
meeting  at  Swansea,  Professor  Ramsay 
pave  publicity  to  some  geological  ob¬ 
servations  which  had  recently  been  made 
by  Professor  Geikie  in  the  north-west  of 
Scotland,  and  which,  if  they  bear  the 
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interpretation  that  has  been  put  upon 
them,  are  undoubtedly  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  the  physical  geologist.*  The 
President’s  announcement  was  immedi¬ 
ately  followed  by  the  publication  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  (ieikie’s  own  account  of  the  ob¬ 
servations.! 

For  many  years  past  the  order  of  suc¬ 
cession  of  the  old  rocks  in  the  north  of 
Scotland  has  been  placed  almost  beyond 
dispute.  Mr.  Peach’s  discovery  of 
Lower  Silurian  fossils  at  Durness  long 
ago  settled  the  age  of  the  limestones  and 
white  quartzites  of  Sutherlandshire,  and 
thus  afforded  a  starting-point  for  the 
determination  of  the  age  of  the  unfos- 
siliferous  rocks  in  this  region.  Beneath 
the  Silurian  rocks,  in  the  north-west  of 
Scotland,  are  enormous  masses  of  dark 
red  or  purple  sandstones  and  conglom¬ 
erates,  which  rise  at  places  into  conical 
mountains  upward  of  three  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  late  Sir 
Henry  Janies  and  Professor  Nicol  showed 
that  these  sandstones  are  separated  by  a 
strong  unconformity  from  the  overlying 
Silurian  rocks  ;  and  Sir  Roderick  Mur¬ 
chison,  recognizing,  their  higher  an¬ 
tiquity,  referred  them  to  the  Cambrian 
formation.  But  far  older  than  these 
Cambrian  strata,  and  separated  from 
them  in  turn  by  another  unconformity, 
is  a  series  of  highly  metamorphosed  crys¬ 
talline  rocks,  consisting  chiefly  of  con¬ 
torted  gneiss.  This  gneiss  occurs  in  the 
outer  Hebrides,  and  is  occasionally 
known,  from  its  occurrence  in  the  Isle 
of  Lewis,  as  Lfwisian  gneiss  j  it  also 
stretches  along  the  coast  of  the  opposite 
mainland  from  Cape  Wrath,  with  more 
or  less  interruption,  as  far  south  as  Loch 
Torridon.  Finding  in  this  pre-Cambrian 
gneiss  a  representative  of  the  most  an¬ 
cient  stratified  rocks  in  the  country,  Mur¬ 
chison  bestowed  upon  it  the  name  of  the 
Fundamental  gneiss — a  name  which  was 
intended  to  suggest  that  it  formed  the 
floor  of  the  British  islands,  upon  which 
the  later  -  formed  deposits  had  been 
spread.  When  the  investigations  of  Sir 
William  Logan  and  his  colleagues  had 
clearly  shown  that  there  existed  in  Can- 


*  "  Address  on  the  Recurrence  of  certain 
Phenomena  in  Geological  Time,”  delivered  be¬ 
fore  the  British  Association,  August  25,  18S0, 
p.  17. 

f  “  A  Fragment  of  Primaeval  Europe.” 
Nature,  August  26,  1880,  p.  400. 


ada  a  vast  series  of  metamorphic  rock?, 
also  of  pre-Cambrian  age  and  largely 
made  up  in  like  manner  of  gneiss,  it  was 
but  natural  to  compare  the  old  Scottish 
rocks  with  those  of  Canada,  and  thus 
the  “  Fundamental  gneiss”  of  Scotland 
has  come  to  be  generally  called  nowadays 
Laureniian  gneiss — the  term  “  Lauren- 
tian”  having  been  borrowed  by  Canadian 
geologists  from  the  Laurentides,  a  range 
of  hills  which  lie  on  the  north  of  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Along  the  western  margin  of  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Sutherland  and  Ross  the  Lauren- 
tian  gneiss  presents  a  peculiar  type  of 
scenery,  which  has  been  graphically  de¬ 
scribed  by  Professor  Geikie.  'I'he  gnarled 
gneiss  forms  a  succession  of  bosses, 
hummocks,  and  ridges,  peculiarly  round¬ 
ed  in  contour,  and  wellnigh  destitute  of 
vegetation.  The  mammillations  of  the 
surface  suggest  that  the  rocks  have  been 
worn  down  and  rounded  by  the  passage 
of  moving  ice  ;  and  it  needs  but  little 
examination  to  recognize  the  smoothing, 
the  polishing,  and  the  striation  which 
speak  so  unmistakably  of  glacial  action 
At  first  sight  it  might  naturally  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  these  effects  w’ere  due  to 
erosion  by  ice  during  that  comparatively 
modern  period  which  is  known  as  the 
Glacial  Age.  Yet  it  is  strange  that  the 
neighboring  sandstones,  quartzites,  and 
schists,  over  which  the  ice  of  that  period 
must  also  have  travelled,  fail  to  exhibit 
equally  marked  traces  of  glacial  erosion. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  unyielding 
nature  of  the  gneiss  has  enabled  it  to  re¬ 
tain  with  persistence  the  evidence  of  ice- 
work,  while  such  evidence  has  been  ob¬ 
literated  from  many  of  the  neighboring 
rocks  ;  for  in  the  Scottish  Highlands, 
where  gneissose  rocks  of  younger  age 
have  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  ice 
during  the  glacial  period,  the  contours 
and  general  characters  of  the  rocks  are 
quite  different  from  those  of  the  Lauren- 
tian  gneiss.  How  then  can  the  geologist 
hope  to  explain  the  peculiarities  in  the 
erosion  of  the  venerable  gneissose  rocks 
of  the  north-west  of  Scotland  ? 

Probably  the  explanation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  recent  observations  of 
Professor  Geikie.  In  examining  the  ice- 
worn  surfaces  of  Laurentian  gneiss,  he 
has  been  able  to  trace  their  rounded  out¬ 
lines  passing  distinctly  beneath  the  over¬ 
lying  Cambrian  rocks.  This  was  the 
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case,  for  example,  on  both  sides  of  Loch 
Torridon,  and  again  on  the  west  side  of 
Loch  Assynt.  The  conclusion  is  thus 
forced  upon  the  observer  that  the  old 
gneiss  must  have  received  its  smooth 
flowing  contours,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
before  the  Cambrian  sandstones  were 
deposited.  Can  it  be,  then,  that  we  have 
evidence  in  these  rocks  of  a  glacial 
period  dating  back  to  early  palaeozoic 
times  ? 

This  suggestion  appears  to  receive 
some  support  from  Professor  Geikie’s 
observations  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Gairloch,  where  he  found  the  undulating 
surface  of  gneiss  to  be  capped  in  places 
by  a  coarse  unstratifled  breccia,  contain¬ 
ing  angular  fragments  of  the  Laurentian 
gneiss,  sometimes  as  much  as  flve  feet  in 
length,  standing  on  end  and  at  all 
angles.  Such  a  breccia  obviously  bears 
a  suspicious  resemblance  to  a  modern 
moraine. 

Since  Professor  Ramsay,  in  1855, 
brought  before  the  Geological  Society 
the  evidence  upon  which  he  had  satis¬ 
fied  himself  as  to  the  existence  of  glaciers 
during  the  Permian  period,  he  has  nat¬ 
urally  been  interested  in  any  traces  of 
the  recurrence  of  glacial  phenomena,  es¬ 
pecially  among  the  earlier  rocks.  To 
him,  therefore.  Professor  Geikie’s  ob¬ 
servations  were  peculiarly  acceptable, 
and  he  received  them  without  hesitation 
as  evidence  of  the  action  of  “  ancient 
glaciers  of  Cambrian  age.”  There  was 
already  a  body  of  facts  tending  to  show 
that  glacial  conditions  must  have  pre¬ 
vailed  in  certain  parts  of  the  world  dur¬ 
ing  a  portion  of  the  Silurian  period  ;  but 
if  the  early  glaciation  of  the  Laurentian 
gneiss  be  admitted,  we  may  now  carry 
the  glacial  phenomena  a  stage  further 
back  in  the  earth’s  history.  It  is  only 
fair,  however,  to  remark  that  Professor 
Geikie  himself  speaks  most  guardedly  as 
to  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  his 
observations,  and  in  referring  to  the 
rounded  surfaces  of  the  gneiss  is  content 
to  remark  that  ”  they  have  certainly 
been  ground  by  an  agent  that  has  pro¬ 
duced  results  which,  if  they  were  found 
in  a  recent  formation,  would  without 
hesitation  be  ascribed  to  land  ice.”  If 
this  ascription  be  warranted  in  the  case 
of  the  old  Scottish  gneiss,  that  rock  pre¬ 
sents  us  with  vestiges  of  glacial  action  far 
older  than  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto 
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known  to  geologists  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  — 

When  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  in  preparing 
the  first  edition  of  his  ”  Principles  of 
Geology,”  now  nearly  half  a  century  ago, 
addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  classify¬ 
ing  the  Tertiary  strata,  he  introduced  a 
principle  of  arrangement  founded  upon 
the  varying  proportions  of  living  species 
which  occur  among  the  fossil  shells  in 
the  several  beds.  Since  that  time  the 
number  of  T ertiary  species  of  mollusca 
known  to  palaeontologists  has  vastly  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  percentages  originally 
suggested  by  Lyell  have  not  been  strictly 
adhered  to,  though  his  divisions  and 
their  well-known  names  — Eocene,  Mio¬ 
cene,  and  Pliocene  —  still  hold  their 
place  in  our  geological  systems.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  quantivalent 
expressions  have  ceased  to  convey  the 
ideas  which  they  originally  expressed  ; 
and  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins,*  holding 
that  the  classification  is  not  in  harmony 
with  our  present  knowledge,  has  accord¬ 
ingly  proposed  a  new  method  of  arrange- 
liient.  For  this  purpose  he  uses  the 
mammalian  remains  instead  of  the  mol¬ 
lusca.  Not  that  he  seeks  to  displace 
the  Lyellian  names,  or  to  propose  a  new 
set  of  divisions.  But  he  holds  that  the 
fossil  mammalia  of  Europe  present 
stages  of  specialization  which  coincide 
with  the  old  geological  divisions,  and 
are  more  useful  for  classificatory  pur¬ 
poses  than  are  the  mollusca,  or  indeed 
any  invertebrate  forms,  or  even  the  lower 
vertebrates.  If  his  views  referred  only 
to  certain  points  of  classification,  they 
might  be  left  to  the  attention  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  geologist ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  possess  a  wide  and  popular  inter¬ 
est  in  consequence  of  their  bearing  up¬ 
on  the  probable  period  at  which  the 
earliest  remains  of  man  may  be  expected 
to  occur. 

The  Eocene,  or  oldest  group  of  the 
Tertiary  formations,  originally  included 
all  those  strata  which  contained  only  a 
very  small  proportion  *of  recent  species 
of  mollusca.  But  if  the  palaeontologist 
fastens  his  attention  upon  the  mammalia, 


•  “  The  Classification  of  the  Tertiary  Period 
bjr  means  of  the  Mammalia.  ”  Quarterly  Jout  - 
naioj  the  Geological  Society,  vol.  xxxvi.,  No. 
143,  August  i38o,  p.  379.  See  also  his  “  Early 
Man  in  Britain,  and  his  Place  in  the  Tertiary 
Period.*'  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1880. 
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he  finds  that  the  Eocene  period  was  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  appearance  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  living;  orders  and  families 
of  placental  mammals,  but  not  of  living 
j^enera,  much  less  of  species.  In  this 
country,  for  instance,  we  have  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  Ungulata,  or  great  group 
of  hoofed  quadrupeds,  both  in  the  odd¬ 
toed  division  {Perissodactylia)  and  in  the 
even-toed  section  {Artiodaclylta).  There 
are  also  representatives  of  the  Rodentia 
and — what  is  of  far  more  importance — 
of  lemurine  forms  of  the  order  Primates^ 
which  is  the  highest  order  of  mammalia, 
including  the  lemurs,  the  apes,  and  man. 
It  is  important  to  remember  that  it  is 
only  the  placental  mammals  which  are 
used  as  the  basis  of  Professor  Dawkins’s, 
classification.  For  if  the  palaeontologist 
descends  to  the  marsupials,  he  finds  that 
even  in  the  Eocene  period  there  were 
representatives  of  at  least  one  living 
genus.  Thus  the  Woolwich-and-Read- 
ing  beds  of  Suffolk  have  yielded  an 
opossum  {Didelphys).  Marsupial  mam¬ 
mals  are  known  to  have  existed  through¬ 
out  the  secondary  period,  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  only  probable  that  they  should  have 
attained  in  Eocene  times  to  a  more  ad¬ 
vanced  stage  of  evolution  than  that 
reached  at  the  same  period  by  the  higher 
mammalia.  But,  so  far  as  the  placental 
mammals  are  concerned,  all  the  fossils 
found  in  the  Eocene  rocks  are  referred 
to  extinct  genera,  and  consequently  the 
Eocene  fauna  is  not  likely  to  have  con¬ 
tained  man.  “  To  seek  for  highly- 
specialized  man  in  a  fauna  where  no  liv¬ 
ing  genus  of  placental  mammal  was  pres¬ 
ent  would  be,”  in  Professor  Dawkins's 
opinion,  ”  an  idle  and  hopeless  quest.” 

In  the  Miocene,  or  middle  stage  of  the 
Tertiary  strata,  the  proportion  of  recent 
species  of  mollusca  is  larger  than  in  the 
Eocene  beds,  but  still  the  extinct  forms 
are  dominant.  Professor  Dawkins  would 
define  the  Miocene  as  that  period  in 
which  living  genera  of  the  placental 
mammalia  first  make  their  appearance. 
Although  the  Miocene  mammalia  are 
represented  in  Britain  only  by  the  hog¬ 
like  Hyopotamus,  yet  on  the  continent, 
where  the  Miocene  strata  are  strongly 
developed,  there  is  a  rich  mammalian 
fauna  of  this  period.  The  Miocene 
fauna  includes  representatives  of  a  large 
number  of  existing  genera,  and  Profes¬ 
sor  Dawkins’s  studies  lead  him  to  the 


conclusion  that  certainly  as  many  as 
twenty-three  living  genera  date  their 
earliest  appearance  from  Miocene  times. 
During  the  early  stages  of  this  periud  the 
opossum  might  still  be  found  lingering 
in  the  Europiean  forests  ;  but  at  the 
close  of  the  Lower  Miocene  age  the 
palaeontologist  bids  farewell  to  this,  the 
last  representative  of  the  European 
marsupials.  On  the  other  hand,  he  finds 
several  representatives  of  the  Primates, 
more  or  less  allied  to  the  anthropoid 
apes,  yet  all  apparently  belonging  to  ex¬ 
tinct  genera.  Remains  of  these  apes 
occur  in  the  Middle  Miocene  strata  of 
France  and  Germany,  Switzerland  and 
Italy,  and  in  the  Upper  Miocene  de¬ 
posits  in  Greece.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
a  large  ape  has  left  a  record  of  its  exist¬ 
ence  as  far  north  as  Eppelsheim  in  Ger¬ 
many,  thus  proving  that  the  range  of  the 
Simiadce  in  Europe  must  have  extended, 
during  the  warm  Miocene  period,  at 
least  fourteen  degrees  north  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  limit  of  the  Old  World  apes. 

Whether  we  regard  the  apes  or  any 
other  of  the  terrestrial  mammals  of  the 
Miocene  fauna,  it  is  a  significant  fact 
that  we  fail  to  find  any  trace  of  a  single 
existing  species.  Upon  this  fact  Profes¬ 
sor  Dawkins  bases  a  strong  argument 
against  the  probability  of  ever  finding 
any  remains  of  man  in  strata  of  Miocene 
age.  ”  Man,  the  most  highly  specialized 
of  all  creatures,  had  no  place  in  a  fauna 
which  is  conspicuous  by  the  absence  of 
all  the  mammalia  now  associated  with 
him.”  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that 
several  eminent  naturalists  in  France 
have  confidently  expressed  their  belief 
in  the  existence  of  Miocene  man.  Some 
of  the  evidence  upon  which  this  belief  is 
grounded  has  already  been  set  forth  in 
these  pages.  It  is  true  that  Miocene 
Europe,  with  its  warm  climate  and  with 
abundance  of  food  in  its  luxuriant 
forests,  appears  to  have  offered  all  the 
needful  surroundings  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  man.  But  Professor  Dawkins, 
reasoning  on  the  evolution  of  the  higher 
mammalia,  refuses  to  include  man  in  the 
Miocene  fauna,  and  expresses  his  opinion 
that  ”  were  any  man-like  animal  living 
in  the  Miocene  age,  he  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  not  man,  but  interme¬ 
diate  between  man  and  something  else.” 

With  regard  to  the  chipped  flints  and 
incised  bones,  to  which  the  French  an- 
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thropologists  point  as  exhibiting  the 
handiwork  of  Miocene  man,  two  ques¬ 
tions  naturally  suggested  themselves  to 
the  sceptical  inquirer.  In  the  first  place, 
are  they  really  contemporaneous  with  the 
deposits  in  which  they  were  found  ? 
And  then,  if  they  be  contemporaneous, 
do  they  exhibit  unequivocal  evidence  of 
artihcial  treatment  ?  But  if  both  these 
questions  be  affirmatively  answered. 
Professor  Dawkins  is  not  even  then 
ready  to  accept  the  flints  and  bones  as 
witnesses  to  the  existence  of  man  in 
Miocene  Europe.  “  It  they  be  arti¬ 
ficial,”  says  this  observer,  “  then  I  would 
suggest  that  they  were  made  by  one  of 
the  higher  apes,  then  living  in  France, 
rather  than  by  man."  And  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  objections  which  would  nat¬ 
urally  be  urged  against  this  suggestion, 
on  the  ground  that  such  stone-chipping 
and  bone-cutting  as  that  in  question  is 
generally  considered  to  lie  beyond  the 
range  of  pithecoid  intelligence,  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  argue  that  “  even  if  the 
existing  apes  do  not  now  make  stone- 
implements  or  cut  bones,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  extinct  apes  were  equally 
ignorant,  because  some  extinct  animals 
are  known  to  have  been  more  highly  or¬ 
ganized  than  any  of  the  living  members 
of  their  class.” 

Although  man  may  have  had  no  place 
in  Miocene  Europe,  is  it  equally  prob¬ 
able  that  he  was  absent  from  the  fauna 
of  the  succeeding period  ?  The 
Pliocene  group  of  strata,  which  immedi¬ 
ately  overlies  the  Miocene,  contains 
numerous  fossil  shells,  of  which  the 
larger  number  belong  to  recent  species. 
It  is  in  these  beds  that  Ihnng  species  of 
placental  mammals  first  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  consequently  it  might  be 
supposed  that  the  search  for  Pliocene 
man  in  these  deposits  w'ould  be  a  hope¬ 
ful  quest.  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  at 
present  extends,  the  number  of  living 
species  of  terrestrial  mammals  in  deposits 
of  Pliocene  age  is  extremely  small.  The 
Pliocene  beds  of  East  Anglia — known  as 
the  Coralline,  Red,  and  Norwich  Crags 
— have  yielded  so  fragmentary  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  mammalian  remains,  and  these 
so  mixed  with  Miocene  fossils,  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  basing  any  conclusions  upon 
tlie  study  of  such  relics,  it  is  desirable 
to  turn  to  the  better-preserved  Pliocene 


fauna  of  France  and  of  Italy.  Among 
twenty-one  species  of  fossil  mammals, 
found  by  Dr.  Forsyth  Major  to  have 
lived  in  Tuscany  during  the  Pliocene 
period,  only  one  —  the  hippopotamus — 
is  still  living.  ”  It  is  to  my  mind,” 
writes  Professor  Dawkins,  “  to  the  last 
degree  improbable  that  man,  the  most 
highly  specialized  of  the  animal  king¬ 
dom,  should  have  been  present  in  such 
a  fauna  as  this,  composed  of  so  many  ex¬ 
tinct  species.” 

And  thus  ends  speculation  as  to  the 
probable  existence  of  “  Tertiary  Man.” 
For,  with  the  close  of  the  Pliocene  stage 
most  geologists  bring  the  Tertiary  period 
to  a  conclusion,  all  later-formed  strata 
being  regarded  as  Post  -  tertiary  or 
Quaternary.  Such  a  classification  is, 
however,  objected  to  by  Mr.  Dawkins, 
since  a  study  of  the  mammalia  shows 
that  although  a  great  break  does  cer¬ 
tainly  occur  between  the  Pliocene  and 
the  Pleistocene  period,  yet  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  Pliocene  survivals  is  so  large  that 
it  is  unreasonable  to  draw  at  this  stage 
as  strong  a  line  as  that  which  separates 
the  Tertiary  from  the  Secondary  forma¬ 
tions.  He  therefore  argues  in  favor  of 
the  upward  continuity  of  the  Tertiary 
series,  and  would  embrace  in  the  Ter¬ 
tiary  period  all  the  events  which  have 
happened  from  the  termination  of  the 
Secondary  or  Mesozoic  age  down  to  the 
present  day.  The  expressions  Quater¬ 
nary  and  Post-tertiary  thus  vanish  from 
this  system  of  classification. 

Although  there  may  be  no  violent 
break  in  the  life-history  of  the  Tertiary 
period,  using  that  term  in  its  widest 
sense,  there  is  nevertheless  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  fauna  of  the  Pliocene 
and  that  of  the  overljing  Pleistocene 
formation.  In  the  Pleistocene  deposits 
the  living  species  of  placental  mammals 
are  abundant,  and  greatly  predominate 
over  the  extinct  species  ;  while  in  the 
Pliocene  deposits,  as  already  shown,  the 
extinct  species  are  dominant,  and  the 
living  forms  are  extremely  scarce.  It 
is  in  the  Pleistocene  fauna  that  man 
makes  his  earliest  indubitable  appear¬ 
ance  in  Western  Europe.  In  the  Mid- 
Pleistocene  deposits  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Thames,  flint  flakes  have  on  two  or  three 
occasions  been  discovered,  and  these 
flakes  are  regarded  by  Professor  Dawkins 
as  the  very  oldest  relics  of  man’s  handi- 
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work  that  have  yet  been  obtained  under 
conditions  which  place  their  authenticity 
above  suspicion.  In  the  lower  brick- 
eatths  of  Crayford  in  Kent,  a  worked 
flint  was  detected  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
Rev.  Osmond  Fisher  ;  and  a  second  im¬ 
plement  was  afterward  found  in  similar 
deposits  at  Erith  by  Mr.  Cheadle  and 
Mr.  B.  B.  Woodward. 

These  rude  implements  must  have  been 
employed  by  the  primeval  hunters  who 
inhabited  the  valley  of  the  Thames  at  a 
time  when  the  climate  was,  at  certain 
seasons,  extremely  rigorous.  The 
severity  of  the  cold  is  proved  by  the 
presence  of  such  northern  animals  as 
the  marmot  and  the  musk- sheep.  Yet 
these  northern  forms  were  strangely  as¬ 
sociated  with  numerous  animals  which 
are  now  found  only  in  temperate  and 
even  in  warm  climates.  There  were 
vast  number  of  horses,  stag'.,  bison,  and 
uri  ;  while  the  great  Irish  elk  was  still 
lingering  in  the  valley.  The  extinct 
mammalia  which  then  dwelt  in  the  valley 
of  the  lower  'I'hames  included  two  spe¬ 
cies  of  elephant  and  three  of  rhinoceros  : 
these  were  the  mammoth  {Elephas 
primigenius)  and  the  short  -  tusked  ele¬ 
phant  (E.  antiguus)  ;  the  woolly  rhinoce¬ 
ros  [^Rhinoceros  tichorhinus),  the  big- 
nosed  rhinoceros  {R.  megarhinus),  and 
the  small-nosed  species  (A*,  lepiorhinus). 
It  is  remarkable,  as  Mr.  Dawkins  has 
pointed  out,  that  the  megarhine  rhinoce¬ 
ros  has  not  been  found  in  association 
with  human  remains  in  any  other  locality. 
The  Mid  -  Pleistocene  fauna  of  the 
Thames  valley  also  included  the  hippo¬ 
potamus,  the  lion,  and  the  wild  cal,  the 
brown  bear  and  the  grizzly  bear,  the 
spotted  hyaena  and  the  wolf.  Such,  in 
general  terms,  was  the  group  of  animals 
that  shared  possession  of  the  valley  of 
the  Thames  with  the  earliest  human  in¬ 
habitants  of  whom  science  has  yet  ob¬ 
tained  any  indisputable  record. 

Since  Professor  Dawkins  published 
his  work  on  “  Early  Man,”  an  interest¬ 
ing  discovery  of  stone  implements,  in 
the  brick-earths  of  Crayford,  has  been 
announced  by  Mr.  Flaxman  Spurrell.* 


*  '*  On  the  Discovery  of  the  Place  where 
Palaeolithic  Implements  were  made  at  Cray¬ 
ford.”  Abstracts  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Geo- 
logieal  Society,  No.  3qo.  Also  :  ”  On  the  Site 
of  a  Palanlithic  Implement  Manufactory  at 
Crayiord,  Kent.”  Paper  read  before  the  Geo- 


The  ”  find  ”  comprised  a  large  number 
of  flint  flakes,  with  cores  from  which  the 
flakes  had  been  struck  ;  some  fragments 
of  an  unfinished  stone-ave,  and  several 
stones  which  had  apparently  bten  em¬ 
ployed  as  hammers  for  dressing  the 
flints.  In  intimate  association  with  the 
flakes  were  found  bones  of  the  mam¬ 
moth,  of  the  woolly  rhinoceros,  and  of 
the  horse — these  bones  presenting  the 
appearance  of  having  been  broken  by 
man,  perhaps  for  food.  As  the  edges 
of  the  flints  are  still  sharp  and  unused, 
and  as  the  flakes  lie  in  close  contact 
with  the  finest  chippings,  it  is  plausibly 
inferred  that  the  work  of  flint-dressing 
must  have  been  carried  on  at  this  locality 
in  palaeclithic  times,  and  that,  in  short, 
the  discoverer  has  had  the  good  fortune 
to  light  upon  the  site  of  an  old  manu- 
f.ictory  where  chalk-flints  were  fashioned 
into  weapons  by  the  early  palaeolithic 
men  who  dwelt  in  the  valley  of  the 
Thames. 

Many  years  ago  the  important  silk- 
producing  industry  of  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone  was  threatened  with  ruin.  A 
mysterious  disease  seized  upon  ihe  silk¬ 
worms,  and  resisted  all  the  efforts  at  its 
cure,  until  at  length  M.  Pasteur,  who 
was  even  then  engaged  on  those  studies 
upon  fungi  and  fermentation  which  have 
since  rendered  him  so  famous,  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  pest  was  caused  by  a 
living  parasite,  and  devised  means  of 
stamping  it  out  effectually. 

Few  modern  researches  have  been 
more  suggestive  or  more  fruitful  in 
practical  results  than  these  of  Pasteur. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  vast  amount  of 
mischief  to  health  and  indusliy  caused 
by  the  lower  fungi,  and  particularly  by 
Bacteria,  has  been  rapidly  increasing, 
while  happily  the  power  of  successfully 
destroying  these  has  increased  in 
scarcely  less  rapid  proportion  •  witness 
the  improvements  in  wine-making,  the 
still  greater  advance  in  the  art  of  brew¬ 
ing,  and,  best  of  all,  that  revolution  in 
surgery  effected  by  the  introduction  of 
antiseptic  methods. 

Of  late  years  the  vine-growing  districts 
of  France  have  been  steadily  invaded  by 
a  serious  pest  of  a  widely  different  kind, 
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the  Phylloxera  vastatrix,  an  insect  be¬ 
longing  to  the  same  family  as  the  com¬ 
mon  green  Aphis  of  the  rose,  and  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  same  power  of  rapid 
asexual  multiplication.  In  spite  of  all 
remedial  measures,  the  insect  is  still 
spreading,  and  thus  constitutes  a  serious 
danger  to  the  wine  supply  of  Europe. 
Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Phylloxera  Commission  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  M.  Pasteur  threw  out  a  very 
ingenious  suggestion,  clearly  derived 
from  his  early  experience  of  the  silk¬ 
worm  disease  —to  destroy  the  invader 
by  inoculating  it  with  a  parasitic  fun¬ 
gus  ;  thus  reversing  the  principle  of  all 
the  previous  applications  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  these  organisms  by  treating  them 
as  allies  instead  of  enemies.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  no  experiments  were  made,  and 
the  subject  was  forgotten  until  last  year, 
when  Professor  Hagen,  of  Harvard, 
published  an  account  of  his  experiments 
on  the  destruction  of  obnoxious  insects 
by  the  application  of  the  yeast  fungus. 
He  concluded  that  the  yeast  cells  en¬ 
tered  the  body  of  the  insect,  there  giv¬ 
ing  rise  to  fatal  disease,  and  accordingly 
recommended  the  application  of  yeast 
to  the  Phylloxera,  Colorado  beetle,  etc. 

Such  results  as  these,  on  the  one  hand 
confirming  the  old  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  yeast  as  a  means  of  destroying  green¬ 
house  pests,  and  on  the  other  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  all  experience  as  to  its  mode 
of  life,  could  not  but  stimulate  inquiry. 
The  subject  was  soon  undertaken  by  a 
distinguished  Russian  biologist,  Elias 
Metschnikoff,  who  has  shown  *  that  the 
disease-producing  fungus  of  Hagen  was 
not  the  yeast  itself,  but  was  merely  as¬ 
sociated  with  it  as  an  impurity.  He 
has  succeeded  in  cultivating  several  spe¬ 
cies  of  fungi  parasitic  upon  insects,  no¬ 
tably  one  which  he  terms  “  green  mus- 
cardine”  (Isaria  destructor')  and  in  trac¬ 
ing  their  entire  life- history.  By  culti¬ 
vating  the  green  muscardine  apart  from 
insects  upon  a  suitable  nutritive  fluid, 
he  has  b^n  able  to  obtain  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  spores,  and  thus  feels 
justified  in  recommending  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  such  fungi  on  a  large  scale,  and 
the  dissemination  of  their  germs  in 
places  infested  by  insects.  The  subject 
IS  at  present  engaging  considerable  at¬ 


tention  in  France,  and  experiments  are 
being  made  of  which  we  shall  doubtless 
know  the  result  in  the  course  of  next 
season.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  impossible 
not  to  await  with  interest  and  hope  this 
application  of  a  new  method.* 

Two  years  ago  a  description  of  the  re¬ 
searches  which  completed  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  morphology  of  Bacillus 
anthracis,  the  bacterium  of  the  splenic 
fever  of  sheep  and  cattle  {anthrax),  was 
given  in  these  pages.  We  have  now  to 
summarize  our  recently  gained  knowl¬ 
edge  as  to  the  means  of  dealing  with  this 
formidable  scourge,  which  is  widely  dis¬ 
seminated  throughout  Europe,  in  some 
districts — as,  for  instance,  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Eure-et-Loire — inflicting  damage 
to  the  extent  of  millions  of  francs  an¬ 
nually.  And  here  again  we  are  mainly 
indebted  to  Pasteur  f  and  the  germ 
theory. 

He  shows  that  the  disease  is  produced 
by  feeding  sheep  on  fodder  known  to 
contain  germs  of  anthrax,  the  more 
readily  if  barley  or  thistles,  of  which  the 
sharp  points  make  tiny  lesions  on-  the 
walls  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  thus 
open  a  way  for  the  entrance  of  the  spores 
into  the  blood,  be  present.  It  was 
formerly  believed  that  the  Bacilli  and 
their  germs  were  killed  by  the  putrefac¬ 
tion  which  rapidly  follows  the  death  of 
the  poisoned  animals,  and  this  is  so  far 
true.  Some  blood,  however,  is  sure  to 
be  mixed  with  the  earth  in  which  the 
animal  is  buried,  and  thus  a  certain 
number  of  germs  find  themselves  in  con¬ 
ditions  which  insure  their  survival  even 
for  years.  But  how  are  they  enabled 
again  to  reach  the  surface  ?  How  do 
they  escape  the  fate  which  seems  natural 
to  particles  of  such  extreme  minuteness 
to  be^arried  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
ground  by  the  rain  ?  This  would  indeed 
take  place  but  for  the  earthworm,  which 
is  constantly  bringing  up  to  the  surface 
new  myriads  of  germs  of  the  parasite. 
The  worm-casts  from  places  where  dis¬ 
eased  animals  had  been  buried  even  two 
years  before,  were  invariably  found  to 
contain  an  abundance  of  spores  capable 
of  activity,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  these  casts,  broken  up  by  rain  and 
drought,  yield  to  the  wind,  and  spread 

*  See  also  Nature,  1880,  p.  447. 

f  See  numerous  papers  in  the  Comptts  Ren- 
dus,  July  to  September,  1880. 


*  Zool.  Anseiger,  1880,  p.  44. 
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over  the  surface  of  the  adjacent  ground  ; 
thus  scattering  abundant  germs  which 
soon  give  rise  to  fresh  outbreaks  of  dis¬ 
ease.  M.  Pasteur  is  hence  led  to  specu¬ 
late  on  the  possible  influence  of  the 
earthworm  in  the  aetiology  of  disease  ; 
on  the  dangers  which  may  lie  hidden  in 
the  earth  of  cemeteries,  and  on  the  utility 
of  cremation  ;  and  then  goes  on  strongly 
to  recommend  the  interment  ot  animals 
which  have  died  of  anthrax  in  poor  sandy 
or  calcareous  soils,  unfrequented  by 
earthworms  and  never  used  as  pasture. 
By  attention  to  this  simple  precaution 
he  is  confldent  that  the  malady  would 
disappear  in  a  few  years  ;  for  inquiries 
into  the  relation  of  the  prevalence  of 
anthrax  in  any  given  district  to  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  soil  show  that  the  disease  is 
unknown  on  the  poorer  lands,  even  while 
abounding  on  rich  clayey  land  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood. 

In  a  somewhat  later  communication 
he  gives  a  complete  demonstration  of  the 
justice  of  these  views.  In  a  small  vil¬ 
lage  of  the  Jura,  where  a  solitary  out¬ 
break  took  place  two  years  ago,  the 
places  in  which  the  victims  were  buried 
are  still  easily  recognizable  by  the  in¬ 
creased  rankness  of  the  vegetation.  At 
these  spots  he  found  germs  in  every 
worm-cast  he  examined,  as  well  as  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  although,  a 
few  yards  off,  none  could  be  discovered. 
Two  small  enclosures  of  equal  size  were 
then  made,  the  one  containing  the  spots 
in  which  the  diseased  animals  had  been 
buried,  the  other  at  a  few  yards’  dis¬ 
tance,  and  an  equal  number  of  sheep 
were  placed  in  each.  In  the  latter  en¬ 
closure  the  sheep  remained  healthy  ; 
while,  in  the  former,  the  disease  broke 
out  in  a  week. 

The  method  of  vaccination  is  also  be¬ 
ing  applied,  and  with  considerable  suc¬ 
cess.  Mr.  Chauveau  has  succeeded  in 
reinforcing  the  resisting  power  of  the 
.Algerian  sheep,  which  is  naturally  very 
considerable,  and  in  proving  that  the 
lambs  borne  by  previously  inoculated 
ewes  are  completely  safe.  M.  Tous- 
saint,  on  the  other  hand,  selecting  sheep 
of  the  very  breed  tiiost  liable  to  anthrax, 
and  inoculating  them  with  plasma  taken 
from  animals  which  had  died  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  appears  to  have  rendered  them 
proof  against  it,  at  least  after  the  second 
inoculation  ;  while  Pasteur,  in  the 


9» 

course  of  his  successful  efforts  to  secure 
fowls  from  an  allied  disease  {cholera  des 
poules)  by  the  inoculation,  finds  that  he 
has  at  the  same  time  insured  them 
against  anthrax  —  a  result  which  has 
wide  theoretical  bearings. 

Since  the  researches  of  Wyville  Thom¬ 
son  and  Carpenter  on  the  fauna  of  the 
deep  sea,  much  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  subject  not  only  by  Biitish,  but 
also  by  American  and  Scandinavian 
naturalists  ;  and  a  well-equipped  French 
commission,  including  MM.  Henri  and 
Alphonse  Milne-Edwards,  Folin,  Mari¬ 
on,  and  several  other  eminent  French 
zoologists,  accompanied  by  two  of  our 
most  experienced  dredgers,  Messrs. 
Gwyn  Jeffreys  and  Merle  Norman,  has 
recently  been  exploring  that  deep  and 
almost  unknown  region  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  which  lies  off  the  northern  coast 
of  Spain,  between  Cape  Breton  and 
Cape  Penas.  A  steamer  of  looo  tons 
burden,  the  Travailleur,  well  equipped 
with  dredging  and  sounding  apparatus, 
was  provided  by  the  Minister  of  Marine, 
and  the  cruise  lasted  during  the  greater 
part  of  July.  The  weather  being  favor¬ 
able,  as  many  as  twenty-four  dredgings 
were  made  during  the  last  fortnight,  at 
depths  varying  from  300  to  2700  metres. 
At  the  greater  depths,  the  bottom  was 
covered  with  a  thick  bed  of  greenish- 
gray  mud  which  rapidly  choked  the 
dredges.  The  best  results  were  there¬ 
fore  obtained  by  trailing  bundles  of  net 
and  hempen  tangle.  The  collection, 
which  has  been  divided  among  the  vari¬ 
ous  specialists  composing  the  expedition, 
is  of  great  importance,  including  not 
only  the  majority  of  the  deep-sea  forms 
already  described  by  British  and  Scan¬ 
dinavian  naturalists,  but  also  many 
new  species. 

Fishes  are  rare,  but  crustaceans  and 
molluscs  are  abundant.  The  Crustacea, 
which  are  wholly  different  from  those 
found  on  the  adjacent  coasts,  are  of 
great  interest,  including  a  number  of 
curious  crabs,  some  blind,  others  with 
large  phosphorescent  eyes.  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  uniformity  of  the  deep-sea  fauna 
over  vast  areas  is  confirmed  by  the 
study  of  the  mollusca,  the  known  spe¬ 
cies  having  been  for  the  most  part  dis¬ 
covered  off  the  coasts  of  Shetland, 
Greenland,  and  Norway.  Some,  too, 
are  Mediterranean,  while  others  had 
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previously  been  obtained  only  as  fossils 
in  Sicily,  and  in  the  Pl.ocene  deposits 
of  Northern  Italy.  The  collection  of 
ccElenterate  animals  is  extremely  rich, 
and  most  other  groups  are  tolerably  well 
represented. 

The  103  soundings  taken  between 
Cape  Breton  and  Cape  Penas  give  a 
clear  account  of  the  configuration  of 
the  sea-bottom,  which  seems  the  contin¬ 
uation  of  the  slope  of  the  Pyrenees.  At 
a  short  distance  from  the  coast  there  are 
depths  of  nearly  3000  metres  ;  and  steep 
slopes,  and  almost  vertical  precipices, 
which  very  often  interfered  with  dredg¬ 
ing  operations,  are  frequently  met  with, 
especially  to  the  north  of  Santander. 
Further  west,  however,  between  Tina 
Mayor  ard  Cape  Penas,  a  large  plateau 
has  been  discovered  at  a  depth  of  ijo 
metres.  It  has  been  named  the 
“  Plateau  du  Travailleur.''  * 

The  Sea  of  Galilee,  which  now  lies 
2r2  metres  below  the  level  of  the  Med¬ 
iterranean,  and  of  which  the  waters  are 
slightly  brackish,  appears  to  have  been 
undergoing  a  gradual  process  of  fresh¬ 
ening  since  the  comparatively  recent 
period  when  it  began  to  discharge  its 
waters  into  the  Dead  Sea.  In  the  hope 
of  discovering  a  fauna  and  flora  show¬ 
ing  signs  of  adaptation  to  these  altered 
conditions,  M.  Lortetf  has  carefully 
dredged  the  lake,  which  he  finds  to  have 
a  depth  of  250  metres,  with  a  bottom  of 
fine  Volcanic  mud  mixed  with  diatoms 
and  foraminifera.  Save  for  the  diatoms, 
there  is  an  entire  and  unaccountable 
absence  of  vegetable  life.  He  finds, 


however,  twelve  species  of  fishes,  of 
which  four  are  new.  The  majority  be¬ 
long  to  the  genus  Chromis,  with  which 
the  lake  is  swarming,  and  which  has  the 
curious  habit  of  hatching  its  eggs  and 
sheltering  its  young  within  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth.  There  are  also  ten  species 
of  molluscs,  of  which  three  are  of  thor¬ 
oughly  marine  type,  thus  confirming  the 
hypothesis  of  the  freshening  of  the  lake 
derived  from  geological  considerations. 

While  all  these  searchings  after  new 
forms  of  life  at  great  depths  or  in  dis¬ 
tant  seas  have  been  in  progress,  an  ani¬ 
mal  no  less  remarkable  than  any  thus 
found  has  been  discovered  without  go¬ 
ing  so  far  afield,  indeed  in  the  most  un¬ 
expected  of  places  —  the  very  heart  of 
London.  At  the  beginning  of  summer, 
Mr.  Sowerby,  of  the  Regent’s  Park 
Botanic  Garden,  was  surprised  to  find 
the  Victoria  regia  tank  swarming,  with  a 
beautiful  little  jellyfish.  He  supplied 
specimens  to  Professors  Allman*  and 
Lankaster,t  who  have  succeeded  in  mak¬ 
ing  out  the  structure  and  affinities  of 
the  medusoid,  which  they  term  Limno- 
codium  Sou'erbii,  and  place  among  the 
7'rachymedusa,  which  develope  directly 
from  the  egg  instead  of  budding  off  from 
a  fixed  zoophyte.  Its  main  interest  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  known 
fresh  -  water  medusoid,  the  two  other 
fresh  -  water  Coelenterates,  Hydra  and 
Cordylophora,  being  fixed  forms,  not 
producing  swimming  bells.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  introduced  from  the  West 
Indies. — The  Nineteenth  Century. 


THROUGH  SIBERIA  BY  WAY  OF  THE  AMUR  AND  THE  USSURI. 

BY  THE  REV.  HENRY  l.ANSDELL. 


It  was  my  good  fortune  last  summer 
to  make  a  tour  of  the  world  through 
Siberia.  1  traversed  this  enormous 
country,  moreover,  by  a  new  way.  Two 
English  travellers,  Captain  Cochrane 
and  Mr.  Hill,  have  recorded  their 
journeys  across  Northern  Asia,  but  they 
crossed  the  Barabinsky  Steppe,  and  from 
Irkutsk  followed  the  course  of  the  Lena, 
and,  turning  eastward  ,  reached  the 


*  Comptes  Rendut,  August  9  and  16,  1880. 
f  Ibid.,  Sept.  13,  1880. 


Pacific  at  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  I  avoid¬ 
ed  the  Barabinsky  Steppe  by  travelling  on 
the  Irtish  and  Obi  from  Tobolsk  to 
Tomsk,  and  then  from  Irkutsk  I  crossed 
Lake  Baikal  and  descended  the  Amur, 
first  to  its  mouth  at  Nikolaefsk,  and 
then,  returning,  ascended  the  Ussuri  to 
the  Vladivostock. 

The  object,  therefore,  of  this  paper 


*  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.,  July,  1880. 
f  Naturt,  June  24.  1880,  and  Quart.  Jourrt. 
Micro.  Sci.,  July,  1880. 
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will  be  to  give  a  sketch  of  my  journey 
from  the  Urals  to  the  Pacific,  dwelling 
most  on  those  parts  which  to  English 
readers  are  new. 

The  summer  traveller  to  Siberia  may 
now  proceed  almost  thither  by  steam. 
The  usual  overland  route  lies  through 
St.  Petetsburgh  and  Moscow  to  Nijin 
Novgorod  by  rail,  and  thence  by  steamer 
on  the  Volga  to  Kama  and  Perm.  A 
railway  over  the  Urals  has  been  recently 
opened  from  Perm  to  Ekaterineburg,  on 
reaching  which  the  English  traveller  has 
finished  a  journey  of  2670  miles  by  rail 
and  975  by  steamer.  A  drive  of  200 
miles  then  suffices  to  bring  him  to  Tiu- 
men,  the  first  town  of  Western  Siberia. 

The  mention  of  Siberia  calls  to  mind 
a  country  the' dimensions  of  which  it  is 
hard  to  realize.  It  measures  about  4000 
miles  long  by  2600  wide.  It  contains  a 
million  square  miles  more  than  the 
whole  of  Europe,  is  twice  as  bigas  .\us- 
tralia,  and  nearly  a  hundred  times  as 
large  as  England.  The  country  is  inter¬ 
sected  by  three  of  the  great  rivers  of 
the  world,  the  Obi,  the  Yenesei,  and  the 
Lena,  not  one  of  which  is  less  than  2000 
miles  long,  and  all  of  which  run  into  the 
Northern*  Ocean.  A  fourth  ocean  river, 
the  Amur,  forming  a  part  of  the  south¬ 
ern  boundary  of  the  country,  rises  in  the 
eastern  branches  of  the  Altai  chain,  and 
runs  a  course  also  of  2000  miles.  It 
takes  an  easterly  direction,  and  empties 
itself  in  the  Gulf  of  Tartary. 

The  line  forming  the  western  bound¬ 
ary  of  Siberia  descends  from  the  North- 
dern  Ocean  to  the  sixty-second  parallel 
of  north  Latitude  ;  then,  leaving  moun¬ 
tains  a  little  to  the  left,  it  comes  down 
in  a  tolerably  straight  line  to  a  point 
midway  between  the  Sea  of  .\ral  and 
Lake  Balkash  ;  thence  it  turns  eastward 
to  and  along  the  northern  shore  of  the 
lake,  and  going  further  east,  joins  the 
Altai  Mountains.  All  Russia  lying  to 
the  west  and  south  of  this  line  is  in 
Europe  or  in  Central  Asia,  all  lying  to 
east  east  of  it  is  Siberia.  The  river 
Yenesei  divides  the  country  into  east 
and  west  ;  the  surface  of  the  western 
portion  being  generally  flat,  while  the 
eastern  portion,  more  especially  toward 
the  Pacific,  is  mountainous. 

The  political  divisions  of  the  country 
are  first  into  two  viceroyalties,  called 
respectively  Eastern  and  Western 


Siberia,  the  western  being  divided  into 
four  and  the  eastern  into  six  provinces. 
Again,  each  province  is  subdivided  into 
districts,  or  uryests ;  over  each  uryest 
presides  an  ispravnik,  over  each  province 
a  governor,  and  over  each  viceroyally  a 
general  governor.  The  four  provinces 
of  Western  Siberia  are  Tobolsk,  Tomsk, 
Akmolinsk,  and  Semipalostinsk,  each  of 
which  has  its  capital,  or  government 
town.  Each  uryest  likewise  has  its 
principal  town,  .‘^mailer  collections  of 
houses  are  called  silloi,  or  villages  (in 
each  of  which  there  is  a  church)  ;  and, 
still  smaller,  dera'ni^  or  hamlets.  The 
six  provinces  of  Eastern  Siberia  are 
Yeneseisk,  Irkutsk,  the  Trans-Baikal, 
the  .-\moor,  and  that  of  the  sea-coast. 

The  means  of  locomotion  and  com¬ 
munication  are  much  more  ample  than  a 
foreigner  might  suppose.  There  are  no 
railways,  but  there  are  many  steamboats 
on  the  rivers,  and  there  are  post-roads 
throughout  the  entire  breadth  of  the 
country,  the  great  high  road  to  China 
being  the  most  important.  Along  the 
principal  roads  there  is  both  postal  and 
telegraphic  communication.  An  ethno¬ 
graphical  map  of  Asiatic  Russia  shows  it 
to  be  inhabited  by  no  less  than  thirty 
nations  or  tribes,  and  also  reveals  the 
fact  that  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
country  is  inhabited  by  Russians — in 
fact,  only  a  narrow  strip  of  land  on 
either  side  of  the  principal  land  and 
water  highways  ;  and  as  the  aborigines 
do  not  generally  follow  agriculture,  it 
will  be  seen  that  that  narrow  strip  rep¬ 
resents  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
under  cultivation.  The  same  facts  will 
indicate  that,  while  the  language  of  the 
towns  and  highways  is  Russian,  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  other  tongues  is  needful  for  ex¬ 
tensive  intercourse  with  the  natives. 
Thus  much  for  Siberia  in  ^neral.  b'rom 
Tinmen  steamers  ply  in  summer  on  the 
Tura,  Tobol,  Irtish,  Obi,  and  Tom  to 
Tomsk,  a  distance  of  nearly  2000  miles. 

I  posted  by  horses  from  Tiumen  to 
Tobolsk,  and  embarked  on  the  steamer 
Beljetshenko  on  June  3d,  the  navigation 
having  recently  been  opened,  and  spring 
weather  being  nearly  established. 

I  had  left  Fmgland  on  April  30th,  and 
on  reaching  St.  Petersburg,  saw  the  last 
of  the  ice  floating  down  the  Neva. 
Spring  advanced  so  rapidly  that,  on  May 
20th,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kama,  we  saw 
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strawberry  blossoms  and  violets,  but  as 
we  descended  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Urals  the  weather  changed,  and  there 
came  occasionally  snowstorms.  From 
Tobolsk  our  course  lay  northward  on 
the  Irtish,  as  far  as  the  sixty-second 
parallel,  where  we  returned  to  leafless 
trees  and  comparative  winter.  Alter¬ 
nate  snow  and  sunshine  succeeded.  On 
the  Obi  my  minimum  thermometer  on 
June  8th  fell  during  the  night  to  35° 
Fahr.,  but  by  9  o'clock  next  morning  it 
had  risen  to  75°.  After  reaching 
Tomsk  fine  weather  set  in,  and  con¬ 
tinued  all  across  Asia.  The  heat  was 
rarely  oppressive,  and  when  sleeping  in 
the  carriage  at  night  with  an  overcoat  it 
was  not  inconveniently  cold. 

On  the  Obi  we  passed  through  the 
territory  of  the  Samoyedes  and  Ostjaks. 
In  driving  from  Tiumen  to  Tobolsk  we 
had  passed  through  a  country  inhabited 
by  Siberian  Tartars,  to  the  north-west  of 
which  lies  a  district  which  coincides 
pretty  closely  with  the  ridge  of  the 
Northern  Urals,  inhabited  by  the 
Voguls,  who  were  estimated  in  1876  at 
5000  in  number.  Their  country  makes 
them  hillmen  and  foresters,  for  they  live 
within  the  northern  limit  of  the  fir  and 
birch,  in  the  country  of  the  wolf,  the 
bear,  the  sable,  the  glutton,  the  marten, 
the  beaver,  and  the  elk  ;  all  which  they 
hunt,  tor  they  have  no  plains  for  the 
breeding  of  cattle,  and  no  climate  for 
agriculture.  Their  villages  are  scattered 
and  small,  consisting  of  from  four  to 
eight  cabins.  They  usually  dress  like 
the  Russians,  live  by  hunting,  and  are 
said  to  use  no  salt.  Obdorsk  is  their 
trading  town.  To  this  town,  on  the 
Arctic  Circle,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Obi, 
come  also  the  Samoyedes  and  Ostjaks. 
These  latter,  too,  are  both  nomads,  and 
live  in  tents.  The  Samoyedes  inhabit  a 
large  tract  of  country  between  the  Obi 
and  the  Yenesei,  stretching  along  the 
shore  of  the  Frozen  Ocean  from  the 
north-east  corner  of  Europe  all  across  the 
Tobolsk  Government  to  the  Yenesei, 
descending  to  the  region  of  the  Ostjaks, 
and  on  some  parts  of  their  southern 
border  to  Tomsk.  Their  riches  consist 
of  herds  of  reindeer,  which  they  pasture 
on  the  mosses  of  the  vast  bogs,  or  tun¬ 
dras,  from  which  the  animals  in  winter 
scrape  the  snow  with  their  feet,  and  thus 
find  their  own  sustenance.  To  the 


Samoyede  the  reindeer  is  everything. 
When  alive  the  animal  draws  his  sledge, 
and  when  dead  the  skin  is  used  for  tent 
and  clothing.  When  at  Archangel  in 
1878  I  bought  a  Samoyede  sovikox  tunic 
and  a  wonderful  pair  of  boots,  and  as 
their  manner  of  dressing  resembles  in  its 
main  features  that  of  other  northern 
aborigines  in  Siberia,  I  may  as  well  de¬ 
scribe  it  particularly.  In  winter,  then, 
to  be  in  the  (Samoyede)  fashion,  one 
should  proceed  to  dress  himself  (or  her¬ 
self)  as  follows :  first,  a  pair  of  short 
trousers  made  of  softened  reindeer  skin, 
fitting  tight  and  down  to  the  knee  ;  then 
stockings  of  pishki,  the  skin  of  young 
fawns,  with  the  hair  next  the  wearer’s 
body  ;  next  come  the  boots,  called  pou- 
meleepte,  which  means  boots — stockings, 
perhaps,  because  mine  are  lined,  reach¬ 
ing  almost  to  the  thighs,  the  sole  being 
made  of  old  and  hard  reindeer  hide,  the 
hair  pointing  forward  to  diminish  the 
possibility  of  slipping  on  the  ice  or  snow. 
Common  boots  have  the  hair  only  on  the 
outside.  Mine  are  a  gay  “  lady’s  ”  pair, 
lined  inside  with  the  softest  fur,  and 
made  of  white  reindeer  skin  without, 
sewn  with  stripes  of  darker  skin,  and 
ornamented  in  front  with  a  few  pieces  of 
colored  cloth.  The  clothirg  of  the 
lower  limbs  being  completed,  one  has  to 
w'ork  one’s  way  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  of  the  sovik,  which  has  an  opening 
to  put  the  head  through,  and  is  furnished 
with  sleeves.  The  one  I  have  has  a  high 
straight  collar,  but  in  some  brought  by 
Mr.  Seebehm  from  the  Yenesei  this  col¬ 
lar  rises  behind  above  the  top  of  the 
head.  The  costume  is  completed  by  a 
cap  of  reindeer  hide,  with  strings  on 
either  side  ornamented  with  pieces  of 
cloth.  The  hair  of  the  sovik  is  worn 
outside  in  fine  weather,  and  inside  when 
it  rains  ;  but  when  prolonged  exposure 
to  cold  is  apprehended,  a  second  gar¬ 
ment,  called  a  “goose,”  is  worn  with 
the  hair  outside,  and  a  close-fitting  hood, 
leaving  exposed  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  face.  The  Ostjaks  are  said  to  have 
at  the  end  of  the  sleeve  a  glove  or  mitten 
made  of  the  hardest  hide  of  the  reindeer 
and  suitable  for  heavy  work,  and  also  a 
slit  under  the  wrist  to  allow  of  the  fin¬ 
gers  being  used  for  finer  work.  A  girdle 
is  worn  round  the  loins,  over  which  the 
sovik  laps  a  little,  and  thus  forms  a 
pocket  for  small  articles.  The  only 
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route  to  which,  be  it  remembered,  is 
vid  the  transverse  slit  through  the  wrist. 
We  heard  some  pleasant  accounts  of  the 
honesty  and  docility  of  the  Samoyedes 
and  Ostjaks.  Their  honesty  may  be 
exemplified.  The  merchants  of  To¬ 
bolsk,  when  they  go  north  in  the 
summer  to  purchase  fish,  take  with  them 
fiour  and  salt,  place  it  in  their  summer 
stations,  and  on  their  return  leave  un¬ 
protected  what  remains  of  it  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  Should  a  Samoyede  pass 
by  and  require  it  he  does  not  scruple  to 
take  what  he  wants;  but  he  leaves  in  its 
place  an  I  O  U,  in  the  form  of  a  dupli¬ 
cate  stick  duly  notched  to  signify  that 
he  is  a  debtor,  and  then  in  the  fishing 
season  he  comes  to  his  creditor,  com¬ 
pares  the  duplicate  stick  he  has  kept 
with  the  one  he  left  behind,  and  then 
discharges  his  obligation. 

The  difficuhies  of  educating  and . 
Christianizing  these  tribes  are  very  great, 
and  the  more  so  by  their  migratory 
habits.  Dr.  Latham  mentions  eleven 
dialects  in  the  Samoyede  language,  and 
refers  to  the  work  of  Professor  Castren, 
who,  about  thirty  years  ago,  studied 
closely  the  languages  of  the  Finnish 
nations,  and  to  whose  labors  we  owe  a 
dictionary  of  some  of  these  languages, 
which  was  published  after  his  death.  In 
1824  a  commencement  was  made  to 
translate  into  Samoyede  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew,  but  it  was  not  continued 
after  1826.  The  same  Gospel  was  trans¬ 
lated  some  years  ago  into  the  language 
of  the  Ostjaks  by  the  proiohierea,  or  chief 
priest,  at  Obdorsk,  and  was  forwarded 
to  the  Russian  Bible  Society,  but  not 
published,  and  up  to  the  present  time 
neither  that  nor  any  other  part  of  the 
New  Testament  exists,  as  far  as  I  know, 
for  the  Samoyedes,  Ostjaks,  or  Voguls. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  in  European 
Russia  a  priest  is  sent  yearly  to  a  town 
in  the  far  north  of  the  Archangel  pro¬ 
vince,  to  baptize  the  children,  and  marry 
such  among  the  Samoyedes  as  are  pro¬ 
fessedly  Christian.  Also  in  1877  the 
Russians  opened  a  school  at  Obdorsk 
for  the  native  Samoyedes  and  Ostjaks. 
We  may  hope,  therefore,  that  for  them 
better  days  are  coming,  both  by  reason 
of  what  the  Russians  are  doing,  and 
also  possibly  and  indirectly  by  the 
efforts  which  certain  Englishmen  are 
making  to  invade  the  lands  of  these 
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aborigines  for  the  purposes  of  com¬ 
merce. 

The  Ostjaks  dress  to  some  extent  in 
garments  of  reindeer  skin,and  also  subsist 
for  the  most  part  on  what  they  capture  in 
hunting  and  fishing.  In  the  use  of  the 
bow  their  skill  is  so  great  that  for  shoot¬ 
ing  squirrels  they  use  a  blunt  arrow,  and 
take  care  to  hit  the  animal  on  the  head, 
that  the  skin  may  not  be  damaged. 
They  do  not  generally  cultivate  the  soil, 
nor  have  they  towns  or  villages  of  their 
own.  The  Ostjaks,  for  the  most  part, 
especially  those  on  the  Obi,  have  fewer 
deer,  and,  being  brought  into  contact 
with  the  Russians,  are  fast  giving  up 
their  native  dress  and  customs.  The 
religion  of  both  Samoyedes  and  Ostjaks 
is  Shamanism,  of  which  I  shall  have  oc¬ 
casion  to  speak  hereafter  ;  but  many  of 
the  Ostjaks  have  been  baptized  into  the 
Russian  Church,  and  a  school  has  been 
opened  for  the  two  peoples  on  the  Lower 
Obi  at  Obdorsk.  One  of  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  things  on  the  Obi  was  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  price  of  provisions.  The  Ost¬ 
jaks  came  to  our  steamer  offering  live 
ducks  for  five  farthings  each.  Large 
fish,  called  yass,  cost  i\d.  a  pair,  and 
great  pike  a  farthing  each.  Milk  was 
more  exj^ensive,  and  cost  2^d.  a  bottle  ; 
but  we  heard  that  in  some  of  the  distant 
villages  a  young  calf  could  be  bought  for 
6</.  These  prices  should  be  borne  in 
mind  in  connection  with  the  attempt  that 
is  now  being  made  to  open  up  commerce 
from  Siberia  by  the  rivers  Obi  and  Yene- 
sei,  and  through  the  Kara  Sea,  to  Eng¬ 
land.  In  the  summer  of  1874  Captain 
Wiggins,  of  Sunderland,  who  had  long 
contemplated  the  project,  sailed  through 
the  Kara  Sea,  which  had  hitherto  been 
supposed  to  be  blocked  by  ice,  and, 
reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Obi,  demon¬ 
strated  to  the  world  that  the  passage 
could  be  made  between  England  and 
Siberia,  with  no  unusual  risks,  in  about 
three  weeks.  In  the  next  year  Professor 
Nordenskjold  followed  in  the  wake  of 
our  countryman,  and  reached  the  Yene- 
sei. 

Now,  these  two  rivers,  the  Obi  and 
the  Yenesei,  rise  in  the  empire  of  China, 
and  drain  an  extent  of  country  nearly  as 
large  as  the  whole  of  Europe.  The 
country  through  which  they  flow  may  be 
divided  into  four  regions.  Furthest 
south  are  the  mountains  of  the  Altai 
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range,  which  are  rich  in  silver,  copper, 
iron,  and  gold.  Further  north  is  a  belt 
600  miles  wide  of  rich  black  earth,  to 
which  it  is  never  thought  of  putting 
manure,  and  the  scratching  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  which  yields  an  abundant  cereal 
crop.  This  land,  which  is  comparable 
to  that  of  an  English  garden,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Barnaul  may  be  hired 
for  ^\d.  an  acre.  The  chief  things 
wanted  in  this  district  are  capital  and 
labor.  The  next  belt  northward  is  a 
forest  region  of  numberless  square  miles, 
where  a  hard  larch  tree,  big  enough  for 
a  ship’s  mast,  may  be  had  for  a  sov¬ 
ereign,  and  in  which  region  are  abun¬ 
dance  of  wild  animals  bearing  fur,  such  as 
the  squirrel,  the  sable,  the  Arctic  fox, 
the  beaver  and  the  bear,  the  wolf,  elk, 
deer,  etc.  There  are  also  abundance  of 
game  and  extensive  pastures  for  cattle. 
A  merchant  told  me  that  in  Tinmen  he 
sold  ten  thousand  brace  of  grouse  and 
capercailzie  for  the  St.  Petersburg  market 
at  9</.  a  brace  all  round,  and  that  in 
1877  he  bought  up  meat  at  Tobolsk  for 
less  than  \(i.  per  English  pound. 

The  m(jst  northerly  region  is  that  of 
the  tundras,  intersected  by  rivers  that 
are  so  full  of  fish  that  the  natives  try  to 
avoid  taking  a  heavy  haul,  so  frequently 
are  their  nets  broken  by  the  abundance  of 
the  draught.  Large  quantities  of  choice 
fish  are  caught  in  summer,  and  kept  alive 
in  ponds  till  the  approach  of  winter, 
when  they  are  taken  out  and  frozen,  and 
forwarded  a  distance  of  more  than  2000 
miles  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  express 
carriage  from  Tiumen  costs  i8j.  a  cwt., 
notwithstanding  which,  if  the  sturgeon 
sells  for  2^.  a  cwt.,  and  the  sterlet  and 
certain  kinds  of  salmon  for  30^.,  there 
remains  an  ample  margin  of  profit  for  all 
parties  concerned.  Beside  the  “  fresh  " 
fish  thus  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  large 
numbers  are  dried,  and  sent  to  the  great 
fair  at  Nijni  Novgorod.  It  may  very 
well  be  then  that  a  profitable  trade  at  no 
distant  date  shall  be  opened  up  in  Sibe¬ 
rian  products  brought  by  steamer  to  the 
English  market. 

On  the  loth  of  June,  after  a  voyage 
of  seven  days,  I  reached  Tomsk,  which 
is  a  few  miles  eastward  of  the  meridian 
of  Calcutta,  and  5200  miles  from  Lon¬ 
don,  the  journey  having  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  twenty-six  travelling  days. 
From  Tomsk  I  made  a  detour  of  600 


miles  to  Barnaul,  and  in  so  doing  passed 
through  a  country  singularly  rich  and 
productive.  Here  are  to  be  seen  the 
white-barked  birch,  the  cedar  nut  tree, 
the  Scotch  fir,  flowering  acacia,  the 
alder,  pine,  willow,  and  white  flowering 
cheromeka — the  last  presenting  a  pretty 
object  when  in  blossom,  and  yielding  for 
fruit  a  small  bird  cherry.  .Among  the 
shrubs  we  noticed  wild  currants,  which, 
with  the  bird  cherries,  are  eaten  by  the 
Siberians.  There  were  likewise  raspberry 
and  strawberry  plants.  Among  the 
spring  flowers  we  missed,  or  perhaps 
overlooked,  the  pale  primrose  ;  but  there 
were  violets  and  a  whole  parterre  of 
other  flowers,  both  old  and  new.  The 
fields  were  blue  with  forget-me-nots,  and 
we  noticed  what  was  to  me  a  new  flower 
something  like  a  buttercup,  but  much 
larger.  Also  east  of  Tomsk  there  was  a 
large  red  lily,  made  much  of  in  English 
gardens,  but  which  here  was  growing 
wild.  There  was  likewise  a  large  red 
flower  growing  in  abundance,  very  much 
like  the  peony. 

After  visiting,  at  Barnaul,  the 
emperor’s  usine  for  the  smelting  of  gold 
and  silver,  we  returned  to  Tomsk,  and 
then  prepared  for  a  posting  journey  by 
horses  of  1040  miles  to  Irkutsk,  which 
was  reached  on  the  6th  of  July.  I  need 
not  dwell  on  this  part  of  the  journey, 
because  several  have  described  the  great 
high  road  to  China.  After  leaving  Ir¬ 
kutsk  and  crossing  Lake  Baikal  we  made 
a  second  detour  to  the  Chinese  frontier  at 
Kiakhta,  and  then  prepared  to  cross  the 
hilly  steppes  of  the  trans- Baikal  province 
to  the  Amur.  The  road  lay  through  the 
town  of  VVerchne  Udinsk,  and  over  the 
.Appletree  Mountains  to  Chita,  both 
towns  being  famous  in  Russian  history 
as  abodes  formerly  of  Decembrists,  or 
certain  political  prisoners  who  were  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  insurrection  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 

Farther  on  was  reached  Nertchinsk, 
near  to  which  are  the  mines  said  by 
some  to  be  of  quicksilver,  and  in  the 
fumes  of  which  it  is  commonly  reported 
prisoners  are  killed  by  inches,  being 
obliged  to  work  therein  without  coming 
to  the  surface.  As  my  tour  through 
Siberia  was  of  a  philanthropic  character, 
and  I  had  every  facility  accorded  me  for 
the  visitation  of  prisons  and  public  in¬ 
stitutions,  I  made  a  point  of  inquiring 
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into  the  condition  of  these  prisoners,  one 
result  of  which  has  been  that  I  can  get 
no  satisfactory  evidence  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  quicksilver  mine  in 
Siberia  at  all.  There  are,  however,  sil¬ 
ver  mines,  which  exist  in  the  Altai 
Mountains,  and  others  in  the  Borshcho- 
vochny  range,  near  the  town  of  Nert- 
chinsk,  just  mentioned.  Of  those  in  the 
Altai  range  nothing  need  j>e  said,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  worked  by  free  laborers. 
The  mines  at  Nertchinsk  are  well  known 
as  penal  establishments,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  accounts  of  severi¬ 
ties  practised  there  in  former  years  have 
caused  the  ears  of  many  to  tingle.  I 
have  heard  from  independent  sources 
that  convicts  of  twenty  years’  standing 
at  Nertchinsk  tell  of  one  Rasguildieff,  a 
cruel  director,  who  used  to  go  about 
with  four  Cossacks  behind  him,  armed 
with  the  knout,  to  thrash  those  who  did 
not  work.  -  But  this  man  has  long  since 
been  removed.  For  the  greater  part  of 
my  information  respecting  the  mines  of 
Nertchinsk  I  am  indebted  to  a  political 
exile,  who  was  sent  there  with  several 
Russian  and  Polish  aristocracy.  This 
account  relates  to  the  condition  of  things 
as  they  were  in  1866  and  1867,  since 
which  date  most  of  the  mines  have 
passed  out  of  Government  into  private 
hands.  The  principal  centre  of  the  min¬ 
ing  district  is  called  Nertchinsky  Zavod, 
and  round  about  were  formerly  various 
mines,  works,  hospitals,  and  prisons, 
such  as  Kadaya,  Akatuya,  Klitchka, 
Alexandreffsky,  Stretinsk,  Sivakoff,  and 
perhaps  some  others.  Kadaya  was  only 
two  or  three  versts  from  the  Chinese 
frontier.  Alexandreffsky  was  about  six 
versts  from  the  frontier,  and  thirty-five 
versts  from  headquarters.  At  most  of 
these  places  .prisons  were  built — at  Alex¬ 
andreffsky  of  stone,  at  Kadaya  of  wood, 
and  at  Akatuya  partly  of  wood  and  part¬ 
ly  of  stone.  At  Nertchinsky  Zavod  the 
prison  was  very  old,  and  empty.  The 
commandant  living  there,  he  preferred  to 
house  the  convicts  at  a  convenient  dis¬ 
tance.  At  Alexandreffsky  there  were  not 
less  than  700  ptisoners  in  three  build¬ 
ings  ;  also  at  Akatuya  there  were  1 10 
prisoners  who  had  been  priests,  and  22 
others  sent  to  join  them  for  extra  pun¬ 
ishment  ;  Akatuya,  by  reason  of  its  iso¬ 
lation  and  loneliness,  being  regarded  as 
the  worst  of  them  all.  .At  this  place  a 
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priest  had,  for  punishment,  a  chain  put 
upon  his  wrists  so  heavy  that  he  could 
not  sleep,  and  they  had  to  take  it  off. 
Also,  formerly,  but  not  in  the  time  of 
my  informant,  there  was  a  man  chained 
to  the  wall.  But  these  were  exceptional 
cases,  and  such  things  were  not  done  to 
the  political  prisoners,  many  of  whom 
had  friends  who  could  bring  influence  to 
bear  in  their  favor.  There  were  some¬ 
times  cases  in  which  criminal  prisoners 
burst  out  into  fits  of  ferocity,  and  were 
guilty  of  insubordination  that  called  for 
special  punishment.  At  Sivakoff  men  were 
sometimes  suspended  for  a  time,  he  said 
by  the  armpits,  but  none  were  chained 
to  barrows  or  tools,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case.  My  informant  himself,  who  had 
insulted  the  general  governor,  and  also 
joined  others  in  a  league  to  refuse  to 
work  on  Sunday  (the  cruel  and  unjus^ 
ukase  to  this  effect  was  issued  in  1866) 
was  first  put  on  half  provisions,  then  de¬ 
prived  of  meat,  then  of  milk,  then  of  to¬ 
bacco,  and  then  was  not  allowed  to 
lounge  in  the  yard,  but  had  to  go  straight 
from  work  to  his  ward.  The  priests  had 
joined  in  this  resistance  to  Sunday  labor, 
and  there  were  both  Protestants  and 
Romanists  among  the  league.  Some  of 
the  priests,  however,  were  the  first  to 
give  in,  and  all  at  length  followed  ;  so 
that  they  had  afterward  only  a  very  few 
days  for  holidays  in  the  course  of  the 
year. 

1  asked  as  to  the  formation  of  the 
mines,  and  found  that  some  of  them  had 
shafts  and  galleries.  In  one  case,  the 
shaft,  on  account  of  its  construction,  was 
dangerous  to  descend.  In  some  cases  I 
gathered  that  the  granite  was  got,  as  it 
were,  from  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  that 
the  work  of  the  prisoners  consisted 
largely  of  boring  holes  for  blasting, 
which,  when  ready,  were  charged  with 
powder  by  Cossacks  or  laborers,  and  in 
.  the  absence  of  the  prisoners  were  fired. 
From  an  engineering  point  of  view,  the 
mines,  so  far  as  I  could  understand,  were 
worked  badly  enough.  This  agreed  with 
what  I  heard  in  Si^ria  elsewhere.  They 
had  no  steam  or  horse  power,  and  the 
mines  subserved  the  purpose  of  provid¬ 
ing  hard  labor  for  malefactors  rather  than 
that  of  bringing  gain  to  the  Emperor. 

I  inquired  carefully  about  the  duration 
of  labor,  and  found  it  was  thirteen  hours 
a  day,  which  agrees  with  the  hours  I 
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found  at  Kara,  in  the  gold  mines.  At 
twelve  o’clock  they  came  out  of  the 
mines  to  dinner,  unless,  that  is,  a  man 
had  arranged  his  hours  otherwise,  for  it 
seems  that,  so  long  as  they  did  not  worry 
the  Cossacks,  or  prevent  their  lounging 
and  smoking,  they  might  do  their  allot* 
ted  number  of  hours  when  they  pleased. 
There  was,  moreover,  no  definite  amount 
of  mineral  required  of  every  man  daily, 
and  hence  he  might  work  hard  or  easy, 
pretty  much  as  he  liked.  This  remind¬ 
ed  me  of  what  was  told  me  in  Siberia  by 
a  Pole  who  had  been  at  Nertchinsk,  to 
the  effect  that,  though  condemned  to  the 
mines,  he  worked  or  not  pretty  much  as 
he  chose.  As  for  the  sulphur  fumes 
said  to  exist  in  the  mines,  my  infor¬ 
mant  tells  me  he  never  perceived  them, 
and  he  met  with  those  who  had  worked 
in  all  the  mines  of  Nertchinsk,  but  that 
they  never  complained  of  them.  This, 
then,  appears  to  have  been  the  condition 
of  affairs  at  Nertchinsk  fourteen  years 
ago,  and,  from  what  I  heard  in  Siberia 
last  year,  things  have  since  improved. 
An  officer  who  had  visited  them  five 
years  before  told  me  that  he  found  the 
men  working  twelve  hours  a  day,  six  on 
and  six  off,  but  that  they  looked  sickly  ; 
while  another  gentleman,  who  had  re¬ 
cently  visited  the  mines,  and  told  me  of 
the  sorrowful  stories  of  old  convicts, 
said  that  he  believed  there  were  no  enor¬ 
mities  existing  now,  though  of  course  he 
was  far  from  saying  that  the  lot  of  the 
convicts  was  an  easy  one. 

Nor  is  it  my  object  to  make  it  appear 
so.  Far  otherwise.  The  period  of  an 
exile’s  life  spent  at  the  mines  before  be¬ 
ing  set  free  to  colonize  cannot  but  be 
hard.  Whatever  laxity  of  discipline  may 
prevail  as  compared  with  the  prisons  of 
other  countries,  the  herding  together  of 
the  worst  of  characters,  the  deprivation 
of  social,  intellectual,  and  religious  priv¬ 
ileges,  to  speak  of  nothing  else,  must 
make  life  in  the  mines,  from  the  nature 
of  things,  a  burden.  But  this  is  very 
different  from  killing  men  by  inches  in 
sulphur  fumes,  as  is  commonly  supposed. 
It  is.no  part  of  my  calling  to  palliate  the 
deficiencies  of  the  Russian  penal  system. 
That  system  is  now,  however,  in  a  tran¬ 
sition  state,  and  money  only  is  lacked  to 
carry  out  to  the  full  many  reforms  that 
have  been  already  commenced. 

Leaving  Nertchinsk,  the  journey  was 


continued  to  Stretinsk,  on  the  Shilka, 
at  which  place  I  arrived  on  the  24th  of 
July,  being  now  as  far  east  as  Nanking, 
and  having  finished  a  drive  of  3000 
miles,  accomplished  in  thirty-seven  trav¬ 
elling  days  and  nights,  and  by  the  hire 
of  1000  horses.  From  this  point  my  in¬ 
terpreter  returned  to  Russia,  and  I 
rowed  seventy  miles  in  a  small  boat 
down  the  Shilka  to  Kara,  where  is  a 
penal  colony  of  2000  convicts,  con¬ 
demned  to  hard  labor  in  the  gold  mines. 
Of  this  number  about  800  were  murder¬ 
ers,  400  were  robbers,  and  700  vagrants, 
or  “  vagabonds.”  There  were  also  a 
few  political  prisoners,  but  only  a  few  ; 
though  I  was  told  that  Kara  is  the  place 
to  which  such  exiles,  when  condemned 
to  hard  labor,  are  usually  sent.  After 
seeing  all  but  two  of  the  principal  pris¬ 
ons  and  penal  colonies  of  Siberia,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  number  of 
political  prisoners  commonly  said  to  be 
deported  thither  is  largely  in  excess  of 
the  facts.  I  spent  more  than  two  days 
at  Kara,  and  had  ample  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  place  well.  I  went  to  the 
mines  and  saw  the  men  at  their  work, 
which  is  all  done  on  the  surface,  and 
which  resembled  the  labor  of  navvies 
when  making  a  cutting,  stones  and  earth 
having  to  be  carted  away  and  put  into  a 
machine  to  be  washed.  Their  hours  of 
labor  were  from  six  in  the  morning  to 
seven  at  night,  with  an  hour  or  two’s 
rest  for  dinner ;  and  this  only  in  the 
summer  season,  for  in  winter  the  ground 
is  frozen,  and  they  have  little  or  nothing 
to  do.  Free  laborers  in  the  mines  I 
noticed  continued  to  work  after  the  con¬ 
victs  left,  and  I  learned  that  the  convicts 
may  sleep  from  nine  to  five  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  and  in  winter,  if  they  choose,  from 
seven  to  seven.  The  food  and  clothing 
of  the  male  convicts  cost  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ten  guineas  a  year  each,  and  the 
food  per  week  given  to  a  hard-labor  con¬ 
vict  at  Kara  is  nearly  double  in  weight 
that  which  is  given  to  a  convict  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  number  of  indulgences  also 
accorded  to  a  prisoner  at  Kara,  such  as 
receiving  visits  from  relatives,  or  money 
from  friends,  correspondence  by  letter, 
and  remission  of  labor,  is  largely  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  similar  privileges  accorded  to 
convicts  in  England.  Kara  inherits  a 
bad  name  from  former  days,  and  it  was 
spoken  of  to  me  by  officials  as  one  of  the 
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severest  of  places  for  prisoners  ;  but 
after  seeing  it  more  thoroughly  than  any 
other,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Colonel 
Kononovitch,  its  present  director,  it  is 
one  of  the  best  managed  of  the  penal 
colonies  of  Siberia.  From  Kara,  on  the 
Shilka,  I  took  steamer  for  Khabarofka, 
situate  on  the  Lower  Amur,  at  its  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  Ussuri.  The  scenery  of 
the  Shilka  is  particularly  beautiful,  and 
compares  by  no  means  unfavorably  with 
the  Rhine  ;  200  miles  below  Stretinsk  it 
finishes  a  course  of  650  miles,  and  then 
uniting  at  Ust  Strelka  with  the  Argun  it 
forms  the  Amur.  From  Ust  Strelka  to 
its  mouth  the  Amur  has  a  course  of  1780 
miles,  with  a  fall  of  2000  feet  ;  but  if  the 
Argun  be  regarded  as  the  head  waters 
of  the  river,  there  must  be  allowed  to  the 
Amur  a  length  of  3066  miles,  and  a  fall 
of  6000  feet.  At  Ust  Strelka  the  river 
is  I  ICO  yards  wide  and  ten  feet  deep. 
At  Albazin,  160  miles  lower,  it  contracts 
to  500  yards  ;  but  the  depth  increases  to 
20  feet.  Then  running  400  miles  to  the 
south-east,  it  passes  Blagovestchensk, 
which  is  a  convenient  point  for  distin¬ 
guishing  between  the  Upper  and  Middle 
Amur.  The  natives  of  the  Upper  Amur 
are,  on  the  northern  bank,  the  Manyargs, 
Orochons,  and  other  branches  of  the 
Tunguse  family  ;  while  on  the  southern 
bank  are  the  Manchu  Chinese,  and 
others  falling  under  the  name  of  Daori. 

At  Blagovestchensk  the  Amur  receives 
one  of  its  most  important  tributaries,  the 
Yeya,  and  at  Anjun,  somewhat  lower, 
the  Amur  increases  to  a  mile  in  width. 
At  Bashkova  it  commences  to  flow 
through  the  Bureya  mountains  amid 
scenery  that  will  bear  comparison  with 
many  parts  of  the  Danube.  From  these 
mountains  the  stream  widens  up  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Ussuri,  which  flows 
into  the  right  bank  of  the  Amur  at  Kha¬ 
barofka,  which  is  1123  miles  from  Ust 
Strelka,  and  divides  the  Middle  and 
Lower  Amur.  There  are  seventy-five 
stations  between  Stretinsk  and  Khaba¬ 
rofka,  at  which  latter  I  arrived  on  the 
8th  of  August,  intending  to  proceed  up 
the  Ussuri.  Instead  of  this,  I  had  to 
continue  down  the  Lower  Amur,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  600  miles,  to  Nikolaefsk,  and 
in  so  doing  to  pass,  though  not  neces¬ 
sarily  to  stop  at,  fifty-two  stations.  The 
entire  basin  drained  by  the  Amur  and  its 
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tributaries  covers  an  area  of  766,000 
square  miles,  that  part  of  the  basin  be¬ 
longing  to  the  lower  part  of  the  river  be¬ 
ing  formed  on  the  west  by  the  Bureya 
Mountain,  and  on  the  east  by  the  sea- 
coast  range  known  as  the  Sikhota  Alin. 
The  course  of  the  river  is  toward  the 
north-east,  and  it  has  a  current  of  three 
knots.  The  principal  tributaries  flowing 
into  the  left  bank  are  the  Kur,  Gorin, 
and  Amgun  ;  on  the  right  bank,  the 
Dondon  and  the  Khungar.  But  for  the 
delays  we  should  have  accomplished  the 
voyage  from  Khabarofka  to  Nikolaefsk 
in  four  days.  At  our  starting  the  river 
was  900  yards  wide,  but  we  had  not 
travelled  far  before  it  grew  broader,  and 
included  many  islands.  At  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  Dondon  the  channel  measures 
three  miles  in  width,  which  is  the  great¬ 
est  breadth  of  the  river  in  a  single 
stream  ;  seventeen  miles  lower,  the  left 
bank  is  marshy  and  dotted  with  lakes, 
and  here  the  entire  width  of  the  river 
attains  its  greatest,  which  from  bank  to 
bank  is  twelve  miles.  We  came  on  the 
third  day  to  a  village  called  Michail- 
ofsky.  Here  we  waited  for  twenty-four 
hours,  which  afforded  me  an  opportunity 
of  visiting  a  Russian  village.  Cucum¬ 
bers  were  just  come  in,  and  the  people 
were  eating  them  like  apples.  In  the 
evening  a  soiree  was  extemporized,  and 
the  ship’s  company  invited  ;  and  when, 
next  morning,  two  of  us  called  to  pay  a 
complimentary  visit,  we  were  invited  to 
eat  cucumbers  and  salt,  nothing  else  be¬ 
ing  placed  before  us.  We  succeeded, 
however,  in  purchasing  here  abundance 
of  wild  raspberries,  and,  in  returning,  at 
the  beginning  of  September,  I  bought  at 
Tambofsk  melons  and  ripe  black  cur¬ 
rants  ;  the  latter  good,  but  having  less 
taste  than  those  cultivated  in  England. 
Other  berries  were  offered  for  sale,  of  a 
tart  but  juicy  nature.  It  is  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  principally,  I  believe,  that  the  corn, 
of  the  Lower  Amur  is  grown.  They 
have  a  summer  of  only  four  months  and 
a  half,  but  with  more  energy  and  capital 
an  immense  quantity  of  rye,  I  was  told, 
might  be  cultivated.  The  total  cereal 
produce  of  the  district  between  Khaba¬ 
rofka  and  Nikolaefsk  amounted  in  the 
year  preceding  my  visit  to  3276  tons 
(203,838  poods)  of  grain,  and  81 1  tons 
(5o»4So  poods)  of  potatoes.  North  of 
Nikolaefsk  the  land  is  not  cultivated. 
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The  natives  live  by  hunting  and  fishing, 
and  the  Russian  subjects  are  supplied 
with  corn  by  the  Government. 

At  Michailofsky  we  changed  our 
steamer,  and  arrived  on  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  at  a  Gilyak  village  called  Mukhal, 
near  which  are  some  hot  springs,  said  to 
be  beneficial  in  cases  ot  rheumatism, 
s}rphilis,  diarrhoea,  and  goitre.  The 
man  who  keeps  them  is  allowed  to  have 
a  monopoly,  and  the  Government  gives 
him  a  grant  of  £50  a  year.  About  mid¬ 
day,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Amgun,  we  passed  another  Gilyak  vil¬ 
lage,  called  Tuir.  The  Amur  here  con¬ 
tracts  to  a  width  of  900  yards,  and  from 
a  bold  cliff  on  the  right  bank,  perhaps  a 
hundred  feet  high,  a  fine  view  is  ob¬ 
tained  when  looking  up  the  stream.  The 
river’s  banks  spread  to  a  width  of  five 
miles,  and  well-wooded  islands  lie  be¬ 
tween.  To  the  south  are  dark  forests 
and  mountain  ridges,  and  at  the  back  of 
the  cliff  is  a  table-land  several  miles 
wide. 

On  this  hill,  moreover,  there  are  ob¬ 
jects  of  archaeological  interest  in  the 
form  of  Tatar  monuments  bearing  in; 
scriptions,  from  which  it  has  been  in¬ 
ferred  that  there  once  stood  on  the  spot 
a  lama  monastery.  The  monuments  are 
by  some  supposed  to  have  been  placed 
there  to  mark  how  far  in  that  direction 
the  Tatars  extended  their  conquests. 
One  account  dates  them  back  to  the  time 
of  Gengis  Khan.  The  best  account  I 
have  seen  of  them  is  in  Mr.  Ravenstein’s 
work.  He  says  that  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  principal  monument  are 
the  Sanscrit  words  “  Om-mani-badme- 
Khum  that  in  a  second  line  on  the 
same  side  are  the  same  words  written  in 
Chinese  and  Nigurian  ;  and  that  the  in¬ 
scription  on  the  right  side  contains  the 
same  'in  Chinese,  Thibetan,  and  Nigu¬ 
rian.  I  myself  could  examine  the  monu¬ 
ments  only  for  a  few  minutes  (for  the 
boat  would  not  stop),  and  whether  the 
foregoing  account  be  true  or  not,  1 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  in¬ 
adequate  and  far  from  exhaustive.  There 
certainly  are  *on  the  stone  some  large 
Chinese  characters,  pterhaps  two  inches 
long,  and  some  of  my  Chinese  fel¬ 
low-passengers  were  able  partially  to 
decipher  them  ;  but  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  stone  reminded  me  of  a  pa¬ 
limpsest  manuscript  which  had  been  in 


the  first  place  covered  with  small  char¬ 
acters,  about  half  an  inch  square  or 
less,  and  over  which  the  larger  charac¬ 
ters  described  by  Mr.  Ravenstein  had 
been  subsequently  written.  Beside  the 
monumental  stone,  which  was  mounted 
on  a  pedestal  and  stood  about  five  feet 
high,  there  were  lying  near  some  flat 
stones  with  transverse  grooves  cut  across 
the  centres,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  used,  and  perhaps  are  so 
used  still,  by  the  Gilyaks  for  sacrifices, 
the  grooves  serving  to  pass  off  the  blood. 
Whether  this  be  so  or  not  I  cannot  say  ; 
but  they  looked  to  me  much  more  like 
the  capitals  or  bases  of  pillars,  the 
grooves  having  been  made  to  keep  them 
in  place.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that 
the  monuments  might  be  submitted  to 
the  examination  of  some  competent 
scholar.  Toward  evening  we  passed 
another  Gilyak  habitation  called  the 
“  White  Village,"  where,  in  1850,  a 
Roman  Catholic  missionary  named  De 
la  Bruni^re  was  killed  ;  and  about  nine 
o’clock  at  night  we  reached  Nikolaefsk. 
The  Amur  at  Nikolaefsk  reaches  in  some 
places  to  a  depth  of  fifteen  feet,  is  a  mile 
and  three  quarters  wide,  with  a  current 
of  from  four  to  five  knots.  The  river 
enters  the  sea  at  a  distance  of  twenty-six 
miles,  the  liman  or  gulf  measuring  nine 
miles  at  its  widest.  Rather  more  than  a 
mile  below  the  town  there  are  sandbanks, 
which  render  the  navigation  of  the 
river’s  mouth  very  difficult.  There  is 
also  a  sandbar,  which  prevents  the  en¬ 
trance  of  ships  drawing  more  than  thir¬ 
teen  feet  of  water. 

I  stayed  at  Nikolaefsk  from  the  13th 
to  the  30th  of  August,  but  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  finding  a  convenient  opportunity 
for  crossing  to  the  island  of  Sakhalien. 
The  climate  of  Nikolaefsk  cannot,  I 
fear,  be  recommended  to  those  m  search 
of  a  genial  air.  The  breaking-up  of  the 
ice  and  the  opening  of  the  navigation 
does  not  take  place  till  between  the  12th 
of  May  and  the  ist  of  June,  and  the 
summer,  when  come,  lasts  only  about 
four  months.  During  the  eight  months’ 
winter  keen  winds  prevail,  bringing 
snow-storms  of  such  violence  and  density 
that  I  heard  of  a  man  losing  himself  in 
crossing  the  street  from  the  club  to  his 
own  house.  The  sno—  Ues  frequently 
from  four  to  five  feet  deep. 

The  Russians  have  fourteen  meteoro- 
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logical  observatories  in  Siberia,  the  two 
on  the  Pacific  being  situated  at  Niko- 
laefsk  and  Vladivostock.  They  register 
thrice  daily — at  seven,  one,  and  nine — 
the  readings  of  the  barometer  ;  the  dry 
and  wet  bulb  thermometers  giving  the 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  record  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  and  the  amount  of 
cloud,  rain,  snow,  etc.  In  their  pub¬ 
lished  statistics  for  1877  (the  last,  I 
think,  at  the  time  of  my  visit),  the  tem¬ 
perature  at  Nikolaefsk  during  the  month 
of  August  reached  no  higher  than  82.8 
Fahrenheit,  and  went  down  to  45.5,  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  month  being 
61.9.  The  highest  temperature  of  the 
year  was  88.2,  which  occurred  in  July  ; 
the  greatest  cold  was  in  February,  when 
the  thermometer  fell  to  26.9  below  zero  ; 
the  mean  temperature  for  the  year  being 
only  30.2.  At  Vladivostock,  which  is 
ten  degrees  to  the  south,  the  summer 
extends  to  six  months  and  a  half.  The 
maximum  temperature  in  the  month  of 
August,  already  referred  to,  was  89.1, 
which  proved  the  highest  of  the  year, 
and  the  minimum  was  57.0,  the  mean 
for  the  month  being  68.7.  In  January 
the  degrees  of  cold  registered  were  10.8 
below  zero  ;  and  the  mean  temperature 
for  the  year  was  41.5.  During  my  stay 
at  Nikolaefsk  the  summer  was  unusually 
cold.  On  several  days  it  rained,  and 
when  taking  an  evening  stroll  I  did  not 
find  an  ulster  coat  too  warm.  On  the 
night  of  August  19  the  thermometer  reg¬ 
istered  45.5,  and  during  the  preceding 
day  did  not  rise  above  50.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  at  Blackheath,  on  the  same  days, 
the  thermometer  registered  49.7  in  the 
night,  and  70  on  the  preceding  day. 

The  season,  too,  for  garden  produce 
was  about  a  fortnight  late.  On  August 
19th  we  ate  new  potatoes.  They  cost 
2\d.  a  lb.,  but  eight  days  later  they  cost 
but  i^.  a  lb.  Cucumbers  were  ready  on 
the  loth  of  August,  and  on  the  27th  they 
were  selling  for  3J.  per  hundred.  Eggs 
cost  5J.  per  hundred,  fresh  butter  2J.  xd. 
per  pound,  and  beef  from  id.  to  8|</. 
On  August  27th  we  had  our  first  spring 
cabbage,  made  into  little  pies  and  eaten 
with  soup.  The  price  of  these  cab¬ 
bages  "  to  a  friend  ”  was  %d.  each,  but 
they  were  expected  shortly  to  fall  to 
from  i6r.  to  2or.  a  hundred.  I  do  not 
remember  tasting  mutton,  but  was  in¬ 
formed  that  a  good  sheep  weighs  about 


half  a  cwt.,  and  costs  alive  at  Nikolaefsk 
from  22f.  to  3ar.  In  Western  Siberia, 
about  Tomsk,  a  sheep  can  be  bought  for 
a  couple  of  shillings.  Quoting  prices 
in  a  more  general  way,  I  may  say  that 
in  Nikolaefsk  and  Sophiisk,  the  price  of 
meat  varies,  according  to  the  season, 
from  5</.  to  9^/.  an  English  pound.  On 
the  Ussuri  it  costs  from  4//.  to6</.  But¬ 
ter,  not  fresh,  costs  throughout  the 
province  (that  is,  the  coast  from  Vladi¬ 
vostock  to  Behring’s  Straits)  from  \od. 
to  i3^</.  per  lb.  Black  tea  from  ar.  to 
4.r.  the  Russian  pound,  and  brick  tea 
from  xod.  to  is.  2d.  The  price  of  sugar 
varies  from  6d.  to  Sd. 

The  prices,  at  Nikolaefsk,  of  game 
and  fish  were  in  striking  contrast  to 
some  of  those  I  have  mentioned.  I 
bought  in  the  streets  a  capercailzie 
(called  3Lg/o0khar,  or  deaf  bird)  for  lod.,'^ 
which  was  thought  by  no  means  cheap  ; 
and  a  blackcock  was  offered  for  a  simi¬ 
lar  price,  or  less.  The  price  of  fish 
throughout  the  province  is  stated  at 
from  gs.  to  24^.  per  cwt.  The  Amur 
abounds  with  fish,  among  which  are  the 
salmon,  the  sturgeon,  sterlet,  dolphin, 
trout,  and  others  known  by  the  names 
of  sazan,  karass,  and  a  white  fish  called 
siug.  The  Russians  think  very  highly 
of  the  sterlet ;  and  the  sturgeon  also  is 
costly.  At  Viatskoi,  near  Khabarofka, 
we  were  offered  a  small  sturgeon,  three 
feet  long,  for  half-a-crown,  but  I  was 
told  that  at  Moscow  it  would  cost  a 
sovereign. 

The  price  of  salmon,  however,  was  the 
most  surprising.  Up  to  the  20th  of 
August  salmon  trout,  weighing  from  ten 
to  twelve  pounds,  cost  as  much  as  5df. 
each,  but  they  are  then  said  to  be  dear. 
On  the  15th  of  August  a  large  salmon, 
the  first  fish  of  the  season,  and  weighing 
perhaps  fifteen  pounds,  was  offered  to 
me  for  i^d.  ;  but  this  was  considered 
quite  “  a  fancy  price.”  From  the  ist 
of  September  to  the  17th,  during  which 
period  the  large  fish  are  caught,  weigh¬ 
ing  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  piounds, 
they  may  be  bought  for  los.  a  hundred, 
or  a  penny  each  !  About  500  tons  of 
salmon  are  salted  yearly  at  Nikolaefsk 
for  winter  use,  the  Government  having 
yearly  two  contracts  for  sixteen  tons, 
and  others  besides.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  the  fish  of  the  province  is  con¬ 
sumed  where  it  is  caught,  and  it  is  only 
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quite  recently  that  exportation  in  small 
quantities  has  commenced. 

The  town  of  Nikolaefsk  extends  about 
a  mile  along  the  west  bank  of  the  river. 
In  1858  the  inhabitants  numbered  2552. 
They  subsequently  increased  to  about 
5000,  and  when  the  town  was  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  governor  of  the  province 
and  the  port  for  the  Siberian  fleet,  it  was 
a  place  of  some  importance.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  its  glory  has  departed.  Grass 
grows  and  cows  graze  in  the  streets.  Its 
wooden  pavements  are  rotten,  many  of 
its  houses  empty  ;  and  the  rusty 
machinery  and  bombshells  in  the  arsenal 
and  dockyard  seem  to  have  reached  the 
time  when  nations  are  to  learn  war  no 
more.  There  are  three  hospitals  in  the 
town,  one  for  civilians  and  two  for  the 
soldiers.  There  are  also  two  prisons, 
both  of  which  I  visited  ;  one  is  for  local 
offenders,  the  other  serves  as  a  depot 
for  convicts  on  their  way  to  Sakhalien. 
The  authorities  complain  that  both  the 
prisons  are  old,  built  of  bad  materials, 
inconvenient,  and  wanting  in  proper 
sanitary  arrangements.  Some  idea  of 
the  character  of  crimes  committed  in 
the  province  in  187 1  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  subdivision  of  its  114 
criminals  —  namely,  insubordination  to 
authorities,  13  ;  breaking  prison  bounds 
and  running  away,  4  ;  vagrancy,  3r  ; 
murder,  5  ;  personal  violence,  ii  ;  libel 
and  assault,  12  ;  theft,  27  ;  and  highway 
robbery,  ii.  The  chief  causes  of 
offence  are  officially  reported  as  “  gam¬ 
bling  and  drunkenness.” 

Nikolaefsk,  from  its  position  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  which  is  navigable  so 
far  into  Asia,  will  probably  continue  in 
its  present  commercial  position,  unless 
perchance  railway  communication  were 
made  from  Vladivostock  to  the  Ussuri. 
The  population  of  the  place  is  estimated 
at  3500  or  less  ;  and  there  came  to  it  in 
1878  twelve  merchant  vessels,  bringing 
manufactured  goods  to  the  value  of  52,- 
781/.  (527, 8r9  roubles)  ;  alcohol,  4705/. 
(47,050  roubles!  ;  and  wines,  beer  and 
porter,  1604/.  (r6,o45  roubles).  Mer¬ 
chandise  was  brought  overland  also  to 
the  value  of  47,843/.  (478,431  roubles). 
Complaint  is  made  that  the  imported 
manufactures  are  of  the  lowest  quality, 
to  which  a  merchant  made  answer  to 
me,  that  when  he  imported  good  articles 
the  Russians  admired  them,  but  when  he 


imported  cheap  ones  they  bought  them. 
The  foreign  merchants  complain  that, 
though  there  is  an  abundance  of  timber 
in  the  district,  it  is  not  allowed  to  be 
exported.  Neither  do  they  export  com. 
On  the  contrary,  the  first  and  second 
qualities  of  white  flour  used  along  the 
Amur  are  all  imported  from  America, 
which  may  perhaps  account  for  my  hav¬ 
ing  to  pay  for  white  bread  5</.  per  lb.  at 
Stretinsk,  as  against  five  farthings  at 
Tobolsk.  About  15,000  fifty-pound 
bags  (say  335  tons)  of  white  flour  are 
sold  yearly  in  Nikolaefsk,  the  best  cost¬ 
ing  from  ^d.  to  fid.  per  lb.,  the  second 
from  3</.  to  3i</.,  and  a  third  quality, 
grown  at  home,  from  \\d.  to  2\d.  per  lb. 
The  price  of  rye  at  Nikolaefsk  and 
Sophiisk  varies  from  \\d.  to  2d.  per  lb. 
On  the  Ussuri  it  costs  rather  less,  and 
north  of  Nikolaefsk  2d.  per  lb.  is  asked. 
Labor  throughout  the  province  is  scarce. 
Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  domestic  ser¬ 
vants  are  convict  women,  and  many  of 
the  laborers  also  are  convicts  who  have 
served  their  time.  A  man’s  wages  cost 
3r.  a  day,  or,  for  a  man  and  horse  in 
summer,  6s.  a  day  ;  but  in  winter  30^.  a 
month  and  hay  for  the  horse.  A  night 
watchman  at  Nikolaefsk  may  get  as 
much  as  3/.  lor.  (35  roubles)  a  month 
without  board,  and  a  man  servant  2/. 
lof.  (25  roubles)  a  month  and  his  food. 
This  would  be  considered  good  pay. 
There  are  barracks  at  Nikolaefsk,  Gov¬ 
ernment  buildings,  and  the  admiral’s 
house  ;  also  a  Russian  church  and  a  Ro¬ 
man  chapel.  On  the  two  Sundays  I  was 
there  I  conducted  what  I  was  informed 
were  the  first  English  services  held  on 
the  Amur.  The  police  sent  round  notice 
on  the  Saturdays  that  I  was  to  hold  the 
services,  and  on  the  first  Sunday  thirty 
persons  were  present,  many  of  whom 
were  employes  of  German  merchants. 

Finding  that  I  could  not  get  by  ship 
to  Japan  or  China,  I  determined  to  re¬ 
trace  my  steps  by  the  mail  boat  which 
leaves  Nikolaefsk  every  three  weeks  for 
Khabarofka.  Accordingly,  I  left  on  the 
last  .day  of  August  in  the  Onon,  fitted 
with  Belgian  engines  of  30  horse  power, 
and  manned  by  five  machinists  and  eight 
sailors.  We  were  five  days  making  the 
return  journey  to  Khabarofka,  and  we 
stopped  at  more  stations  than  in  de¬ 
scending,  which  afforded  me  opportunity 
of  seeing  and  hearing  more  of  the  inhab- 
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itants,  both  Russian  and  aboriginal.  Of 
the  Russians  found  in  the  villages  of  the 
Lower  Amur  it  may  suffice  to  say  that 
some  are  colonists,  some  are  connected 
with  the  army,  and  some  are  Cossacks  ; 
but  of  these  last  I  shall  speak  as  they  are 
seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Ussuri. 

The  aborigines  of  the  Lower  Amur  in¬ 
clude  the  Goldi,  Gilyaks,  Orochons,  and 
Ainos  ;  farther  north  to  Behring’s  Straits 
are  Tunguzes,  Lamooti,  Koryaks,  and 
Kamchadales.  By  reason  of  their  wan¬ 
dering  manner  of  life  their  exact  num¬ 
bers  cannot  be  ascertained  ;  but  the 
latest  official  returns,  based  on  statistics 
supplied  by  the  church  books,  give  the 
total  number  of  the  tribes  just  mentioned 
as  44,  r  89  of  both  sexes.  The  same  diffi¬ 
culty  besets  the  numbering  of  the  travel¬ 
ling  population  in  the  Ussuri  districts — 
namely,  the  Coreans,  Manzas,  Tazas, 
and  Chinese  ;  but  calculating  from  the 
registers  of  births  and  deaths,  their  pop¬ 
ulation  is  estimated  at  6200.  In  r878 
there  were  in  the  whole  province  223 
marriages,  excluding  those  of  soldiers 
and  convicts.  The  Ainos  are  found  for 
the  most  part  on  the  island  of  Sakhalien, 
and  the  Orochons  inhabit  the  sea-coast 
rather  than  the  Amur.  As  far  as  I 
know,  I  saw  only  one  Orochon.  He 
was  in  prison,  just  come  from  the  bath, 
and  looking  superior  to  most  of  the 
aborigines  of  the  neighborhood. 

I  saw  more,  however,  of  the  Gilyaks 
and  the  Goldi,  which  are  the  two  tribes 
found  in  the  greatest  numbers  on  the 
Ix)wer  Amur.  The  length  of  territory 
over  which  the  Gilyaks  wander  extends 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  a  village 
called  Tombofsk  or  Gorin,  situated  350 
miles  from  Nikolaefsk.  I  tried  to  learn 
their  numbers,  but  was  not  successful, 
their  arithmetical  ideas  being  very  vague. 
I  asked,  for  instance,  a  Cjilyak,  who  had 
been  a  chief  man  of  a  village  in  which 
the  missionary  was  killed,  what  was  its 
population,  to  which  he  replied  that  they 
had  sixty  men,  more  women,  and  the 
children  they  had  not  counted.  Mr. 
Collins,  twenty  years  ago  gave  their  vil¬ 
lages  as  thirty-nine,  with  an  estimated 
population  of  r68o.  The  Gilyaks  differ 
both  in  language  and  in  many  of  their 
habits  from  all  the  other  tribes  of  the 
Amur.  In  form  they  are  diminutive, 
usually  below  rather  than  above  five  feet, 
their  eyes  elongated,  the  color  of  the 


skin  like  that  of  the  Chinese,  hair  black 
and  not  luxuriant,  with  little  on  the  face. 
In  intellect  they  are  very  low.  They 
do  not  learn  the  Russian  language,  nor 
do  the  Russians  learn  theirs  ;  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  have  no  written  signs  what¬ 
ever.  Their  diseases  are  rheumatism, 
diseases  of  the  eyes  brought  on  by  hunt¬ 
ing  in  the  snow,  and  syphilis,  the  last 
having  been  originally  brought  by  Man- 
chu  merchants.  In  hereditary  cases  it 
is  no  doubt  aggravated  by  their  filthy 
manner  of  living.  They  are  said  never 
to  wash,  and  though  constantly  on  the 
water  they  never,  if  possible,  get  into  it. 
A  telegraphic  engineer  told  me  that  he 
one  day  gave  a  Gilyak  a  piece  of  soap, 
which  he  put  in  his  mouth,  and  after 
chewing  it  to  a  lather  pronounced  ,it 
"  very  good.”  Their  habitations  are 
better  than  might  be  expected.  The 
walls  are  of  timber  and  mud,  and  around 
three  fourths  of  the  interior  of  the  wall 
is  a  broad  divan,  with  flues  heated  by 
fire  at  either  end.  On  this  they  sleep. 
In  the  centre  of  the  building  is  a  plat¬ 
form,  under  which,  in  winter,  the  dogs 
have  their  habitation,  and  sometimes  also 
a  bear.  Suspended  from  the  roof  are 
sledges,  fishing  tackle,  hunting  weapons, 
and  hundreds  of  pieces  of  dried  fish, 
from  which  medley  is  emitted  an  odor 
anything  but  like  that  of  a  spring  nose¬ 
gay.  Their  mode  of  travelling  in  sum¬ 
mer  is  by  boats,  which  they  propel  with 
oars,  pulled  not  together  but  alternately. 
In  winter  they  travel  by  dogs  and  sledges. 
They  eat  surprisingly  little,  and  subsist 
almost  entirely  on  fish.  A  piece  of  sal¬ 
mon  a  foot  long  and  two  inches  thick 
will  suffice  a  Gilyak,  1  was  told,  for  a 
day,  and  when  travelling  the  same 
amount  serves  for  a  dog.  They  have 
little  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being. 
”  What  is  your  religion  ?”  I  asked  of  a 
Gilyak.  “We  have  none,”  he  replied. 
To  another  I  said,  "  To  whom  do  you 
pray  ?"  “To  the  skies,”  he  answered. 
They  are  commonly  said  to  worship  the 
bear,  and  some  members  of  this  tribe 
have  a  cage  in  which  a  bear  is  confined 
and  fed.  From  time  to  time  he  is 
brought  out  to  be  made  sport  of,  and 
once  a  year  each  village  takes  it  in  turn 
to  provide  one  of  these  animals,  which  is 
killed  with  much  ceremony  and  eaten. 
I  asked  them  more  than  once  whether 
it  was  true  that  they  worshipped  the  bear, 
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but  this  they  always  denied.  So  far  as 
they  have  any  religion  at  all,  it  is  that 
of  Shamanism,  the  chief  feature  of  which 
seems  that  when  they  have  any  evil  to 
deprecate  or  advantage  to  crave  they  have 
recourse  to  a  Shaman  priest,  who  per¬ 
forms  certain  ceremonies  and  incanta¬ 
tions,  there  being  usually  connected 
therewith  the  drinking  of  Chinese  brandy 
to  the  intoxication  of  the  whole  party. 
They  make  rough  idols  of  wood,  which 
they  use  at  their  ceremonies,  and  in  sick¬ 
ness  they  are  worn  about  their  persons 
as  charms.  I  asked  one  Gilyak  to  sell 
me  his  gods,  but  he  at  first  hesitated, 
saying  that  he  found  them  very  useful  in 
sickness.  He  changed  his  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  and  after  my  leaving  his  house  sen  t 
some  after  me  for  sale.  One  feature  of 
their  religion  struck  me  as  noticeable, 
which  was  that  they  did  not  call  in  the 
aid  of  a  Shaman  at  times  of  joy  or 
thanksgiving,  as  at  a  wedding,  but  only 
when  they  had  something  to  get  or  some¬ 
thing  to  fear,  as  in  sickness  or  at  death. 

I  visited  two  Gilyak  villages,  and  was 
much  interested  in  this  miserable  people. 

In  ascending  the  Amur,  the  habita¬ 
tions  of  the  neighboring  Goldi,  as  I  have 
said,  begin  at  Gorin,  whence  they  con¬ 
tinue  past  Khabarofka  and  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  Ussuri.  A  Russian  mission¬ 
ary  to  this  people,  whom  I  met  at  Kha¬ 
barofka,  estimated  the  number  of  the 
Goldi  at  more  than  6000.  Unlike  the 
Gilyaks,  who  are  dying  out,  the  Goldi, 
he  say$,  are  slightly  on  the  increase. 
They  suffer  from  the  same  diseases  as 
the  Gilyaks,  and  having  no  hot  springs 
for  the  cure  of  syphilis,  they  not  unfre- 
quently  die  of  that  disease.  Their  women 
have  few  children — six  is  thought  a  very 
large  family.  They  had,  until  within 
the  last  ten  years,  a  revolting  practice  of 
placing  their  dead  in  one  common  house 
in  the  village,  and  going  there  from  time 
to  time  to  mourn.  The  stench  in  sum¬ 
mer,  however,  was  insupportable,  and 
often  drove  them  away.  Now  they  fol¬ 
low  the  custom  of  the  Russians,  and  bury 
their  dead. 

Both  Gilyaks  and  Goldi  are  alike  in 
that  they  purchase  their  wives  and  prac¬ 
tise  polygamy.  A  Gilyak  will  sell  his 
daughter  for  eight  or  ten  dogs,  a  sledge, 
and  two  cases  of  brandy  ;  or  if  she  have 
a  “  good  nose’*  she  may  fetch  a  little 
more.  A  rich  Golld,  in  providing  a  wife 
for  his  son,  will  pay  from  5/.  to  20I.  for 


a  girl  five  years  old.  She  will  then  be 
taken  to  her  father-in-law’s  house, 
brought  up  with  her  future  husband,  and 
when  the  girl  is  twelve  or  thirteen,  and 
the  husband  eighteen,  the  marriage  will 
take  place.  Weddings,  however,  are  ex¬ 
pensive  things,  for  all  the  relatives  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  invited,  and  they  sometimes 
drink  several  gallons  of  Chinese  khanshin. 
The  drinking  of  this,  I  am  told,  causes 
not  only  intoxication,  but  among  these 
people  violence  akin  to  madness.  It  is 
sold  by  weight,  and  costs  \od.  per  Rus¬ 
sian  pound ;  but  its  importation  is 
strictly  forbidden  by  Russian  law. 
Should  a  Golld  who  has  many  wives  de¬ 
sire  to  be  baptized,  the  Russian  mission¬ 
aries  compel  him  to  elect  one,  and  be 
canonically  married  to  the  object  of  his 
choice,  the  rest,  by  a  happy  arrange¬ 
ment,  being  returned  to  their  respective 
fathers  at  half  price.  Notwithstanding 
these  matrimonial  drawbacks,  however, 

I  heard  that  among  these  interesting 
people  there  are  no  unmarried  ladies. 

The  favorite  winter  dress  of  both 
Goldi  and  Gilyaks  is  made  of  the  skins 
of  their  dogs,  or  those  of  the  fox  or  wolf, 
as  the  next  warmest.  In  summer  they 
wear  dresses  of  fish-skin ;  hence  the 
Chinese  call  them  ”  Yupitatze,”  or  fish- 
skin  strangers,  though  the  well-to-do 
among  them  sometimes  get  from  the 
Manchu  cotton  goods,  and  the  rich  pur¬ 
chase  silk.  Indeed,  in  answer  to  one 
tender  inquiry  I  made,  I  was  informed 
that  from  four  to  seven  pieces  of  stuff 
would  purchase  a  wife. 

The  Goldi  language  is  much  like  that 
of  the  Manchu.  They  can  understand 
each  other.  Their  present  Russian  mis¬ 
sionary,  Protodiakonoff  Procope,  has 
translated  into  their  language  parts  of 
the  Scriptures  and  of  the  Greek  liturgy. 
I  found,  too,*  that  he  is  compiling  a  Gol¬ 
di  lexicon  and  grammar,  and  that  for 
his  linguistic  labors  he  has  received  a 
medal  from  the  Imperial  Geographical 
Society.  He  gave  me  the  following 
words  as  examples  from  the  Goldi  and 
Orochon  languages  : 


GoUi. 

Eaglish. 

OrochoB. 

Omu. 

One. 

Omn. 

Dhjour. 

Two. 

Dhjou. 

Elian. 

Three. 

UUa. 

Duyin. 

Four. 

Dii. 

Tongha. 

Five. 

Tungha. 

Seppha. 

Sable 

Nossa. 

Solli. 

Fox. 

Solaki. 

Inda. 

Dog. 

Inda. 
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The  Russians  have  two  mission  schools 
on  the  Lower  Amur,  attended  by  thirty 
children  ;  one  in  Troitzka  for  the  Gol* 
di  ;  and  another  for  the  Gilyaks  at  Bo* 
Ian,  not  far  from  Malmuish.  The  priest 
to  whom  I  have  alluded  told  me  that  in 
twenty-three  years  he  had  baptized  more 
than  2000  heathens. 

But  1  must  hasten  forward  to  the  U  s- 
suti.  On  the  4th  of  September  I  came 
for  the  second  time  to  Khabarofka, 
where  was  an  excellent  military  hospital 
for  100  patients,  in  which,  however,  only 
thirty-six  beds  were  occupied.  They 
have  also  an  establishment  for  building 
steamers,  employing  fifty  men,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  manufactures  to  the  value  of  io,> 
000/.  yearly.  There  are  also  in  this 
place  several  merchants  who  trade  with 
the  aborigines  of  the  north  in  furs,  more 
especially  that  of  the  sable,  to  the  extent 
of  30,00^.  a  year.  I  was  invited  to  the 
garden  of  one  of  the  merchants,  the 
best  in  the  place.  It  was  ten  years  old, 
and  full  of  apple  and  pear  trees,  but  they 
were  wild  ones  transplanted.  None  of 
the  apples  were  so  large  as  a  good  Eng¬ 
lish  crab,  and  the  wild  Bergamot  pears 
were  not  much  larger.  They  tasted 
something  like  the  quince,  and  were  use¬ 
less  except  to  preserve  for  eating  with 
roasted  meat.  Among  other  trees  were 
the  walnut  acacia,  the  bird-cherry,  a 
thorn  with  a  berry  larger  than  is  com¬ 
monly  seen  in  England,  and  called 
rfsan  ;  the  boyarka,  or  service  tree,  with 
bunches  of  berries  like  grapes  ;  and  the 
beech  tree.  Among  the  shrubs,  plants, 
and  flowers  were  wild  white  lilac,  rasp¬ 
berries  and  currants  and  strawberries, 
dahlias,  verbenas  wild  peonies  and 
pinks  ;  and  among  climbers  the  wild  pea 
and  the  Siberian  vinegar  plant.  These, 
with  many  other  flowers  of  which  I  did 
not  know  the  names,  made  a  considerable 
show  for  Khabarofka,  where  the  cold 
winds  begin  in  the  middle  of  September, 
and  snow  lies  on  the  ground  from  No¬ 
vember  to  March.  In  the  neighborhood 
there  was  no  lack  of  trees  common  to  a 
region  more  temperate  than  that  I  had 
left  at'  Nikolaefsk,  such  as  the  oak,  the 
maple,  alder,  larch,  pine,  poplar,  willow, 
lime,  etc.  The  temperature  had  become 
warmer  in  approaching  Khabarofka,  and 
this  improv^  farther  south. 

I  left  the  town  on  Friday,  September 
5th,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  in  a  small 


steamer  called  the  Sumgacha,  ninety 
feet  long,  drawing  three  feet  of  water, 
with  Belgian  engines  of  forty  horse¬ 
power.  Towing  a  barge  behind  with 
third-class  passengers  and  cattle,  she 
could  make  five  or  six  miles  an  hour 
against  the  stream  and  eight  with  it ; 
but  without  the  barge  she  could  go  ten 
miles  against  the  stream  and  sixteen  with 
it.  The  chief  private  cabin,  measuring  six 
feet  long  by  four  broad  and  seven  high, 
draped  with  Brussels  carpet,  was  given 
to  my  sole  use  and  advantage. 

The  Ussuri  at  Khabarofka  measured 
nearly  two  miles  in  width,  having  at  its 
confluence  with  the  Amur  three  islands 
and  two  sand-banks  with  a  depth  of  ten 
feet.  With  regard  to  all  the  soundings 
of  the  Amur  and  Ussuri,  however,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  they  vary  a 
good  deal  according  to  the  season.  On 
the  Shilkah  our  boat  drew  only  thirty 
inches  of  water,  but  we  ran  aground, 
and  the  men  had  to  jump  overboard  in 
the  river,  up  to  their  waists,  and  get  the 
boat  off.  When  we  reached  Blagovest- 
chensk,  the  river  was,  I  should  judge, 
at  least  thirty  feet  below  the  plateau  on 
which  the  town  is  built ;  but  on  my  re¬ 
turn  journey  I  heard  that  Blagovest- 
chensk  was  flooded,  and  that  the  river 
had  risen  to  an  estimated  height  of 
nearly  forty  feet.  Telegraphic  commu¬ 
nication  was  stopped,  and  there  existed 
the  greatest  anxiety  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  inhabitants.  I  left  Khabarofka 
on  September  5th  to  ascend  the  Ussuri, 
which  at  its  mouth  is  nearly  two  miles 
in  width  and  ten  feet  deep.  In  ascend¬ 
ing  the  river  the  right  bank  is  Chinese 
territory,  the  left  Russian.  The  Chinese 
bank  is  for  the  most  part  flat ;  but  the 
horizon  is  bounded  by  low  mountain 
peaks.  The  left,  or  Russian  bank,  is 
mountainous  and  richly  wooded,  and  is 
formed  of  the  western  slop>es  of  the  coast 
range,  which  serve  as  the  watershed  for 
a  number  of  streams,  such  as  the  Chirka, 
Bikin,  For,  and  others,  which  flow  into 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Ussuri.  At  the 
confluence  of  the  Chirka  the  river  is  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  wide.  For  thirty 
miles  farther  the  mountains  retire,  and 
the  bottom  land  thus  left  is  richly  though 
not  thickly  wooded  with  aspens,  willows, 
oaks,  and  elms.  We  passed  a  few  Goldi 
habitations  where  they  were  cultivating 
millet,  and  at  a  station  called  Kozloff- 
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skaya  was  a  church  and  a  telegraph 
office.  I  called  upon  the  priest,  who,  if 
not 

“  To  all  the  country  dear. 

Was  passing  rich  on  sixty  pounds  a  year  !” 

His  parish  extended  along  the  river’s 
bank  thirty  miles  to  the  north  and  fifty 
to  the  south,  and  he  had  to  minister  to 
ten  villages.  To  the  most  distant  he  goes 
eight  times  a  year,  to  the  others  once  a 
month.  Most  houses  in  the  village  had 
gardens,  in  some  of  which  maize  was 
under  cultivation.  There  was  also  a  pri¬ 
vate  chapel  built  by  one  of  the  merchants. 
At  a  distance  of  260  miles  from  Khaba- 
rofka  we  arrived  at  a  station  called  Kras- 
noyarskaya,  where  we  saw  in  the  person 
of  a  man  and  his  wife  the  last  of  the 
Goldi.  The  former  had  a  Manchu 
matchlock  of  clumsy  manufacture,  and 
of  the  woman  I  bought  a  nose  ring. 
Many  of  the  Goldi  1  found  were  gone  to 
the  mountains  to  seek  ghensing,  a  valu¬ 
able  medicinal  plant,  for  which  the 
Chinese  in  a  bad  year  will  give  upward 
of  forty  sovereigns  per  English  pound. 
On  the  fourth  day,  at  a  distance  of  260 
miles  from  Khabarofka,  we  reached 
Busse,  having  passed  ten  tributaries  on 
the  right  bank  and  seventeen  on  the 
left.  We  were  now  to  turn  into  the 
principal  affluent  of  the  Ussuri,  called 
the  Sungacha,  but  before  doing  so  I 
would  observe  that  the  Ussuri  is  naviga¬ 
ble  several  miles  south  of  Busse,  and 
could  a  railway  be  made  from  Vladivo- 
stock  to  the  most  southern  navigable. 
point,  a  means  of  communication  would 
be  made  for  the  carriage  of  merchandise 
and  passengers  which  would  be  of  vast 
importance  to  the  fertile  lands  of  the 
sea-coast  province.  The  total  length  of 
the  Ussuri  is  497  miles. 

The  upper  part  of  the  river  has  a 
rapid  course,  so  also  the  current  is  swift 
immediately  below  the  confluence  of- the 
Sungacha  ;  but  toward  the  mouth  it  has 
a  current  of  two  knots  only.  Its  water 
is  black  and  turbid,  but  presents  no 
special  difficulties  to  navigation.  Its 
scenery  has  not  the  grandeur  of  the 
Amur,  which  combines  the  beauties  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  and  which, 
taken  all  in  all,  is  the  finest  river  I  have 
travelled  ;  but  the  Ussuri  has  a  quiet 
English  park-like  scenery  of  its  own, 
which  never  wearies.  Its  waters  are  full 


of  fish,  and  the  banks  abound  with  game, 
as  they  do  also,  it  must  be  added,  with 
tigers.  These  animals  used  to  enter  the 
town  of  Vladivostock.  My  host  had  a 
horse  eaten  by  them,  and  sixty-five  were 
said  to  have  been  killed  in  the  district  in 
1878.  I  was  offered  some  of  their  skins 
for  five  pounds  each. 

At  eleven  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
'fuesday,  the  9th  of  September,  we  en¬ 
tered  the  Sungacha.  This  river  is  the 
most  considerable  of  the  tributaries 
which  flow  into  the  Ussuri.  It  is  from 
50  to  80  feet  deep,  and  from  100  to  no 
feet  wide.  In  some  places  it  is  barely 
100  feet  wide,  and  in  two  places  only 
eight  to  ten  feet  deep  ;  so  that  our  steam¬ 
er,  which  was  ninety  feet  long,  had  only 
just  room  to  turn  round.  What  struck 
me,  however,  as,  perhaps,  the  most  re¬ 
markable  feature  of  this  river  was  its 
winding,  tortuous  course.  The  distance 
from  its  outflow  from  Lake  Khanka  to 
its  fall  into  the  Ussuri  measures  in  a  di¬ 
rect  line  sixty  miles,  whereas  by  the 
current  of  the  river  it  measures  nearly 
180.  I  do  not  think  we  passed  a  sin¬ 
gle  half-mile  of  water  in  which  there  was 
not  a  bend  ;  consequently  great  skill  was 
required  in  steering  the  barge  tugged  by 
the  steamer.  So  contracted  were  some 
of  the  curves  that,  when  the  steamer  had 
turned  the  bend,  the  two  crafts  were 
proceeding  in  opposite  directions.  Speed 
had  to  be  slackened  quickly,  but  even  so 
the  barge  not  unfrequently  ran  into  the 
muddy  bank,  and  temporarily  stuck  fast. 
I  saw  turtles  in  the  Sungacha.  They 
are  numerous  there,  and  lay  their  eggs 
on  the  margin  of  the  stream.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  do  not  eat  the  turtles,  but  the  Gol¬ 
di  are  said  to  do  so.  The  current  of  the 
Sungacha  is  about  two  knots  ;  its  waters 
abound  in  fish,  and  its  banks  with  game. 
We  came  to  one  station  only  on  the  first 
day,  which  was  the  last  collection  of 
houses  that  could  be  dignified  with  the 
name  of  a  village.  It  was  called  Mar¬ 
kova.  All  the  stations  beyond  this  point 
were  Cossack  pickets,  consisting  of  one 
or  perhaps  two  houses,  at  which  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  horses  is  kept  for  the  postal  ser¬ 
vice  in  winter,  or  when  the  water  is  low 
in  summer.  There  were  six  of  these 
pickets  beyond  Markova,  thus  making  a 
total  of  thirty-six  stations  between 
Khabarofka  and  ICamen  Ruibolof,  or  the 
"  fisherman’s  stone.”  Among  these 
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there  are  four  villages  in  which  there  is 
a  church — namely,  Kazakevich,  Ilyinska, 
Kosloffski,  and  Venukova,  with  a  priest 
to  each  of  the  first  three.  There  are 
likewise  among  the  stations  twenty-one 
Cossack  stanitzas,  containing  from  one 
to  a  hundred  houses  each.  1  heard  also 
of  ten  stanitzas  and  three  churches  be¬ 
tween  Ruiboloff  and  Kladivostock. 
Markova  was  a  Cossack  stanitza,  and  as 
we  stayed  there  for  an  hour  or  two  I  took 
a  peep  at  Cossack  life.  Cossacks  of  old 
were  warlike  people,  who  lived  on  the 
border  and  ravaged  their  neighbors’ 
herds.  When  the  Amur  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Russians,  General  Mura- 
vieff  took  many  of  the  children  of  con¬ 
victs,  called  them  Cossacks,  and  placed 
them  in  stations  about  ten  miles  apart  all 
along  the  Amur,  and  gave  them  land, 
seed,  cows,  horses,  and  general  farming 
stock  for  a  year,  after  which  time  they 
were  expected  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
If,  however,  they  were  very  poor  the 
Government  helped  them  again,  and  the 
result  has  been,  in  too  many  cases,  to 
make  them  idle.  These  Cossacks,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  have  the  privilege 
of  self-government.  Ten  per  cent  of 
them  must  be  engaged  in  active  service 
continually  for  two  years,  and  all  of  them 
are  drilled  for  one  month  in  every  year. 
During  the  rest  of  the  year  they  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  farm  or  hunt,  though  they  are 
liable  to  be  called  up  in  time  of  war, 
almost  to  the  depopulation,  of  course,  of 
whole  villages.  This  service  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  not  unpopular,  for  when, 
some  lime  since,  the  Government  wanted 
800  men  to  found  a  colony  on  the  banks 
of  Lake  Khanka,  they  had  no  difficulty, 
I  was  told,  in  getting  the  requisite  num¬ 
ber  of  volunteers.  Under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  duty  of  the  Ussuri  Cos¬ 
sacks  is  to  watch  the  border,  and  keep 
off  the  Chinese  smugglers  and  traders, 
who  are  not  allowed  to  settle  on  the  Rus¬ 
sian  bank  except  under  proper  restric¬ 
tions.  The  village  of  Markova  consisted 
of  from  twelve  to  perhaps  twenty  houses, 
of  which  only  seven  were  inhabited.  I 
entered  some  of  them,  and  was  struck  at 
once  with  their  cleanly  and  orderly  ar¬ 
rangement,  as  compared  with  the  houses 
of  the  Russian  peasantry.  In  the  first 
I  entered  the  floor  was  strewn  with  hay  ; 
the  walls  were  whitewashed,  and  on  one 
of  them  was  displayed  a  quantity  of 


table  ware,  consisting  of  seven  forks, 
four  spoons,  and  a  ladle.  There  was 
also  a  plate  shelf  with  teapot,  slop  basin, 
two  dishes,  and  four  plates,  a  mug, 
cup,  and  two  glasses.  Near  the  door 
hung  a  bundle  of  squirrel  skins  and  a 
sheep-skin  coat,  while  in  a  corner  was  a 
well-known  feature  in  every  Cossack’s 
house,  in  the  shape  of  a  handmill  for 
grinding  corn,  which  was  turned  by  the 
Cossack’s  wife.  There  was,  however,  a 
larger  mill  in  the  village  turned  by 
horses,  with  the  slender  result  of  grind¬ 
ing  3  cwt.  of  meal  a  day.  Here  I  was 
shown  rope  made  of  lime-tree  bark, 
good  for  use  in  the  water,  and  large  fish¬ 
hooks  on  which  the  silly  fish  of  the 
Sungacha  obligingly  hook  themselves 
while  playing  with  the  float.  In  another 
house  was  a  Cossack’s  hunting  gun  with 
a  two-legged  rest,  and  discharged  by 
flint  and  steel,  which  they  are  said  still 
to  prefer  to  modern  gun-caps.  In  a 
third  house  I  bought  some  hazel-nuts, 
and  then  took  my  departure.  At  no 
part  of  our  journey  had  the  inhabitants 
of  any  kind  been  other  than  few  ;  now 
the  country  was  all  but  uninhabited. 
Our  ceaseless  windings  on  the  river  were 
continued  for  the  remainder  of  Tuesday, 
and  on  Wednesday  morning  we  stopped 
at  a  picket  with  two  houses  on  the  river’s 
bank,  and  a  post-house  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance.  About  six  in  the  evening  we 
came  at  the  edge  of  Lake  Khanka  to 
Lon  Maon,  where  on  the  right  bank 
were  two  small  Chinese  houses.  They 
appeared  to  be  inhabited  by  men  only, 
who  were  in  a  very  dirty  condition. 
They  had  a  separate  room,  with  a  heavy 
stone  for  grinding  com,  and  a  well- 
made  wicker  shovel.  The  roof  was 
thatched,  and  the  chimney,  standing  at 
two  or  three  yards  distant,  was  made 
out  of  the  hollowed  trunk  of  a  tree  with 
mud  plastered  at  the  bottom.  In  a  yard 
was  a  cart  with  clumsy  Chinese  wheels  ; 
bricks,  made  of  mud  or  rushes  or  grass, 
were  drying  in  the  sun,  and  men  were 
busy  in  pulling  hemp  into  threads.  In 
the  garden  was  a  small  heathen  temple, 
and  not  far  distant  a  field  of  buddha  or 
millet,  which  I  attempted  to  approach 
across  a  boggy  plot,  but  from  which  I 
had  to  beat  a  speedy  retreat  at  the  im¬ 
minent  risk  of  being  devoured  by  mos¬ 
quitoes.  The  Ussuri  and  Sungacha  are 
famous  for  these  insects,  as  the  muslin 
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blinds  of  the  steamer  testified  ;  but  we 
were  mercifully  delivered  by  a  slight 
breeze  and  the  comparative  lateness  of 
the  season.  Farther  on  they  were 
troublesome,  but  Ileffectually  checkmated 
these  little  nuisances  by  rubbing  on  my 
face  and  hands  the  essential  oil  of 
cloves,  a  secret  I  am  happy  to  hand  on 
to  all  whom  it  may  concern  to  know. 
Lake  Khanka  (spelled  also  Hinka,  Ken- 
ka,  Khingka)  extends  between  44°  36'  and 
45°  north  latitude  ;  it  is  sixty-five  miles 
long,  and  twenty-one  at  its  narrowest 
and  twenty-six  at  its  widest  parts.  The 
north-east  and  north-west  shores  of  the 
lake  are  level  and  wooded  ;  the  south¬ 
west  shore  is  also  wooded,  but  not  so 
the  shores  on  the  south  and  south-east. 
At  the  north-west  a  small  stream,  called 
the  Toor  Balankhe,  enters  the  lake  ; 
another  at  the  south-west ;  another  be¬ 
low  the  Sungacha,  on  the  east ;  and  the 
largest,  the  Lifu,  at  the  extreme  south. 
On  the  north  shore  a  low  sandy  strip  of 
land  separates  the  Khanka  lake  from  the 
small  Dobuka  lake,  lying  within  the  same 
basin,  and  estimated  at  twenty  miles 
long  by  three  miles  wide.  The  Russian 
and  Chinese  frontier  crosses  the  lake  in 
a  north-westerly  direction  from  the  Sun¬ 
gacha  ;  consequently  the  northern  shore 
is  in  Chinese  territory.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  Russian  post  station  at  the 
northernmost  point,  and  there  are  three 
on  the  western  shore,  to  facilitate  the 
carriage  of  the  mails  in  winter  or  when 
the  steamer  is  stopped  for  lack  of 
water.  I  was  warned  that  I  might  be  in 
difficulties  if  I  arrived  at  the  lake  at  low 
water,  unable  to  speak  Russian  or  Chi¬ 
nese,  and  without  means  of  proceeding. 
My  host  at  Nikolaefsk  had,  under  simi¬ 
lar  circumstances,  and  for  want  of  a 
better  charger,  to  ride  on  the  back  of 
a  cow.  1  suppose  that  the  lake  is  some¬ 
times  rough,  for  the  good-natured  cap¬ 
tain  kindly  inquired  whether  I  should 
be  afraid  if  the  boat  rocked  about,  and 
the  windows  were  as  solemnly  closed 
and  battened  as  if  we  had  been  going  to 
cross  the  Atlantic.  Toward  night  we 
steamed  into  the  lake,  which  was  calm 
as  a  mill-pond,  and  steenng  S.W.  for 
about  fifty  miles,  we  reached  Kamen 
Ruibolof  at  dawn,  having  completed  a 
distance  of  466  miles  from  Khabarofka, 
or  of  510  miles  if  we  had  gone  to  the 
stations  on  the  shores  of  the  lake. 


I  had  now  to  drive  nearly  a  hundred 
miles  in  a  springless,  seatless,  roofless 
conveyance  to  the  river  Sooiphoon, 
through  a  country  singularly  fertile,  but 
almost  uninhabited.  The  first  three 
stations  (Mo,  Vstrechni,  and  Utosni) 
were  merely  single  houses  placed  there 
for  the  postal  service,  with  the  poorest 
accommodation.  After  leaving  the 
fourth  station  (Doobininskaya)  I  passed 
through  some  enormous  plains  covered 
with  luxuriant  herbage,  a  patch  of  which 
was  cultivated  here  and  there,  and  a  hay¬ 
stack  piled,  but  cattle  and  people  rarely 
appeared.  At  the  fifth  station  (Nikolsk) 
was  the  3d  Ussuri  battalion  and  a  tele¬ 
graph  office.  The  sixth  stoppage  was 
Baranofskaya,  or  the  sheep  station,  where 
they  had  fires  to  keep  off  the  insects  or 
tigers,  or  both  ;  and  in  a  few  hours  I 
reached  Rasdolni,  where  I  found  a  small 
steamer,  drawing  only  twenty-four  inches 
of  water,  to  carry  me  thirty  miles  on  the 
Sooiphoon  to  Richnoi,  in  the  Amur  Bay. 
Here  I  was  transhipped  into  a  larger 
steamer,  and  after  twenty  miles  passage 
brought  to  Vladivostock.  Vladivostock, 
which  signifies  the  *'  command  of  the 
East,”  is  situated  among  the  inlets  of 
Peter  the  Great’s  Bay,  and  is  the  prettiest 
and  busiest  town  I  saw  in  the  Amur  re¬ 
gion.  Its  population  was  given  me  as 
5000,  but  this  must  vary  according  to 
the  number  of  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the 
port.  The  houses  are  chiefly  of  wood, 
and  there  are  both  .military  barracks  and 
winter  barracks  for  the  seamen  of  the 
fleet.  There  is  an  officer’s  club,  two 
high-class  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and 
a  Russian  church.  In  addition  to  these, 
a  Lutheran  church  and  a  school  for  the 
poor  have  been  built  through  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  governor.  Admiral  D* Erd¬ 
mann,  and  his  wife.  There  is  also  a  tele¬ 
graph  station,  a  dockyard,  some  earth 
fortifications,  and  the  governor’s  house, 
in  which  last  I  am  not  the  only  English¬ 
man  who  has  been  hospitably  entertained 
and  who  has  received  a  kindly  reception. 
The  officers  of  H.M.S.  the  Iron  Duke 
had  dined  there  shortly  before  ray 
arrival,  and  had  left  behind  them  golden 
opinions. 

During  my  stay  at  Vladivostock  I  gath¬ 
ered  information  of  the  sea-coast  prov¬ 
ince,  and  its  various  resources.  Among 
minerals,  it  seems  that  in  1878,  from 
the  mines  at  Dui  in  Sakhalien,  which  are 
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worked  by  convicts,  there  were  obtained 
70,000  tons  of  coal.  The  produce  of 
gold  in  the  province  for  the  same  year 
was  a  quarter  of  a  ton,  but  this  small 
amount  was  due  to  lack  of  workmen. 
During  the  summer  of  six  months  and  a 
half  there  were  produced  in  the  Ussuri 
district  1000  tons  (59,603  poods)  of 
corn,  and  800  tons  (49,635  poods)  of 
potatoes ;  but  this  does  not  include  all. 
Manufactured  goods  also  were  brought  to 
Vladivostock  to  the  value  of  100,000/., 
of  which  40,000/.  worth  were  transported 
into  the  interior.  There  were  in  the 
town  80  merchants  of  the  first  guild,  185 
of  the  second,  228  temporary  merchants, 
215  hrst-class  clerks,  209  second-class 
clerks,  the  trade  of  the  place  represent¬ 
ing,  if  I  mistake  not,  an  increase  of  20 
per  cent  on  that  of  the  previous  year.  I 
am  not  quite  sure,  however,  to  what  par¬ 
ticular  branch  of  trade  this  increase  is  to 
be  apportioned. 

I  heard  wonderful  things  of  the  nat¬ 
ural  products  of  the  district.  My  host 
told  me  that  he  had  raised  potatoes  twice 
between  the  middle  of  April  and  Octo¬ 
ber  from  the  same  ground  in  the  same 
summer  ;  and  that  in  the  interior  grapes, 
carrots,  and  parsnips  grow  wild.  He 
had  raised  bushels  of  tomatoes,  but  be¬ 
ing  unable  to  sell  them  to  his  satisfac¬ 
tion,  he  had  salted  them  and  given  them 
to  his  cows.  In  the  market  I  observed 
potatoes,  pumpkins,  celery,  beetroot, 
the  egg-plant,  onions,  and  Chinese  rad¬ 
ishes.  Seaweed,  or  cabbage,  is  taken 
away  from  the  neighboring  bays  to  the 
amount  of  3000  tons  (200,000  poods)  a 
year.  The  riches  of  the  animal  king¬ 
dom  appear  to  be  equally  plentiful. 
Deers’  horns  are  taken  from  the  animals 
when  full  of  blood,  and  transported 
yearly  to  China  in  great  quantities.  My 
host  told  me  that  on  one  occasion  he 
had  his  little  schooner  laden  with  them 
to  the  value  of  X2000,  one  good  pair 
alone  being  valued  at  £60.  In  the  in¬ 
terior,  I  was  told,  wild  turkeys  are  to 
be  met  with,  and  ducks  without  rfum- 
ber.  Woodcocks  at  Nikolsk  cost  from 
JO//,  to  IS.  each  ;  riabchiks  or  black 
grouse,  5^/.  each  ;  and  pheasants  like 
our  own,  6</.  each.  So  plentiful  were 
pheasants  in  1875  that  they  could  be 
had  at  ji//.  a  pair,  and  at  Paaseat 
for  2i</.  each.  Venison  in  winter  sells 
for  from  ijt/.  to  2//.  a  pound.  But 
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space  forbids  my  entering  into  de¬ 
tails. 

I  have  endeavored  rapidly  to  describe 
my  travels  across  Europe  and  Asia. 
I'he  journey  was  accomplished  in  less 
than  five  months,  and  1  reached  the 
coast  of  Japan  a  few  days  after  Profes¬ 
sor  Nordenskjuld  finished  his  memorable 
tour  round  the  north  of  Siberia.  I  was, 
in  fact,  lying  weather-bound  off  the 
coast  when  the  Professor  was  being  feted 
at  Yokohama.  Geographically  consid¬ 
ered,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  my  paper 
lacks  completeness  and  precision  ;  but  I 
did  not  travel  primarily  as  a  geographer. 
For.  some  years  past  my  summer  holidays 
have  been  spent  in  the  visitation  of 
European  prisons,  and  I  went  last  year 
across  the  north  of  Asia  doing  the  same. 

I  am  pleased  to  repieat  here  what  last 
spring  I  stated  in  the  Times,  that  I  found 
them  in  a  much  better  condition  than  is 
generally  supposed.  One  of  the  worst 
features  in  the  majority  of  Siberian  pris¬ 
ons  was  the  lack  of  work  for  the  pris¬ 
oners,  and  in  most  cases  they  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  read.  I  was  specially  anxious  to 
remedy  the  latter  defect,  and  took  with 
me  many  thousands  of  Bibles,  New  Tes¬ 
taments,  and  other  books,  which  I  left 
with  the  authorities  to  be  distributed  ac¬ 
cording  to  written  instructions.  I  thus 
was  enabled  to  provide  that  some  por¬ 
tion  of  Holy  Scripture  should  be  placed 
in  every  room  of  every  prison  and  every 
hospital  in  all  Siberia.  Besides  this,  I 
was  able  to  sell  and  give  many  others  to 
the  exiles,  soldiers,  Cossacks,  and  sea- 
iiien  of  the  Siberian  fleet,  to  the  number 
in  all  of  more  than  50,003  publications, 
chiefly  in  Russian,  but  including  Polish, 
German,  Tatar,  Mongolian,  Finnish, 
French,  and  Hebrew.  Everywhere  I 
found  both  authorities  and  prisoners 
abundantly  willing  to  accept  our  books. 
We  had  one  striking  instance  in  which 
prisoners  even  bought  them.  As  we 
ploughed  along  the  Obi  there  was  tugged 
at  our  stern  a  barge  laden  with  convicts, 
to  which  Dr.  Johnson’s  definition  of  a 
ship  as  *’  a  prison  afloat”  would  with  ac¬ 
curacy  apply,  for  the  barge  was  a  large 
floating  hull  called  the  Irtish,  245  fee’t 
long  and  30  feet  beam,  1 1  feet  high  from 
the  keel  to  the  deck,  with  a  four-feet 
water  line,  and  seven  feet  above.  It  was 
made  expressly  for  the  transport  of  con¬ 
victs,  of  whom  it  was  intended  to  carry 
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800,  with  22  officers.  At  one  of  our 
stoppages  I  was  trying  to  make  a  sketch 
of  this  unique  craft,  when  an  officer 
came  up  and  invited  me  inspect  it.  We 
went  on  board  with  hands  in  pockets  full 
of  reading  matter  for  distribution.  The 
prisoners  were  far  from  rude,  but  so 
delighted  were  they  with  the  pictures  on 
the  books,  and  so  eager  to  get  them, 
that  we  found  it  hard  work  to  hold 
our  own.  We  had  afterward  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  testing  the  value  in  money 
of  this  apparent  eagerness  for  reading 
material.  In  former  years  I  had  always 
givtn  both  Scriptures  and  tracts.  This 
year  it  was  urged,  and  I  think  urged 
truly,  that  it  is  better,  when  possible,  to 
sell  them.  To  offer  them,  however,  for 
money  to  convicts  seemed  almost  a 
mockery.  Nevertheless,  we  tried  it,  and 
requested  the  officer  to  let  us  know  how 
many  prisoners  would  like  to  give  2\d.  for 
a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  or  the 
Book  of  Psalms.  To  my  surprise,  he 
came  at  a  subsequent  stopping-place, 
bringing  the  money  for  forty-four  cop¬ 
ies,  and  said  that  one  man  was  in  such 
haste  to  get  his  book  that  he  had  been 
to  him  three  times  to  ask  for  it.  As  we 
proceeded  on  our  way,  and  looking  back, 
saw  the  broad  keel  of  the  barge  ploughing 
its  way  after  us,  we  could  not  help  think¬ 
ing  of  its  strange  freight,  and  the  many 
heavy  hearts  that  were  being  tugged  along 
farther  and  farther  from  the  dear  place 
called  home.  But  such  thoughts  re¬ 


ceived  little  enlargement  at  the  halting- 
place,  when  the  barge  was  drawn  up  to 
the  bank,  for  the  hilarity  among  the  men, 
women,  and  children  was  much  more 
noisy  than  that  of  the  free  people  on  the 
steamer.  The  convicts  seemed  to  be  hav¬ 
ing  a  good  time  of  it,  and  it  had  been 
observed  to  us  at  Tiumen  as  a  note¬ 
worthy  remark,  that  although  of  the  800 
prisoners  on  board,  probably  250  would 
be  murderers,  nevertheless  twenty  sol¬ 
diers  would  suffice  to  control  them. 
They  had  a  considerable  amount  of  free¬ 
dom  on  board,  though  they  could  not 
go,  of -course,  indiscriminately  to  what¬ 
ever  part  of  tne  vessel  they  pleased.- 
It  was  this  pursuit,  rather  than  that  of 
geographical  study,  which  took  me 
through  Siberia,  and  gave  an  object  to 
my  travels  which  greatly  enhanced  their 
enjoyment.  The  summer  climate  of 
Southern  Siberia  is  delightful ;  and  I 
know  not  how  to  speak  highly  enough  of 
the  hospitality  and  kindness  of  its  peo¬ 
ple.  From  the  time  that  I  crossed  the 
Prussian  frontier,  and  obtained  my  offi¬ 
cial  letters  at  St.  Petersburg,  to  the  time 
I  steamed  out  of  Vladivostock  in  a  Rus¬ 
sian  man-of-war,  I  had  hardly  a  wish 
that  was  not  gratified.  I  went  where  I 
would,  and  almost  when  I  would.  Every¬ 
where  the  greatest  kindness  awaited 
me,  and  I  shall  long  remember  the  Si¬ 
berian  part  of  my  tour  of  the  world  as 
one  of  the  happiest  journeys  of  my  life. 
— Contemporary  Review. 


LIFE  AND  DEATH. 

BY -JOHN  FRANCIS  WALLER. 


I. 

O  Life  !  O  Death  !  Ye  dread  mysterious  twain. 

Baffling  us  from  the  cradle  to  the  bier  ; 

Phantoms  that  fill  our  souls  with  strange,  vague  fear, 
Elusive  as  the  forms  that  haunt  the  brain 
Of  the  sick  raver.  Question  we  in  vain 
The  lore  of  all  the  ages,  sage  and  seer. 

To  answer  why  and  who  ye  are,  and  clear 
The  clouds  that  round  you  evermore  remain. 

Whence  come  ye  ?  Whither  go  ye  ?  None  may  say — 
One  leads  man  walking  in  an  idle  show 
Along  the  myriad  paths  of  joy  and  woe 
To  where  the  other  waits  to  bear  away 
The  enfranchised  Soul,  that  chartless  Ocean  o’er. 

To  (he  dim  land  whence  man  returns  no  more. 
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II. 

O  Life  !  O  Death  !  How  good  ye  are  and  fair, 

As,  luminous  in  the  ^lory  of  God’s  love, 

Ye  stand  revealed  His  Angels  from  above  ! 

Angels  we’ve  entertained,  though  unaware — 

The  janitors  that  wait  our  souls  to  bear 
Through  either  gate  of  Being  ;  not  to  rove 
Unguided,  but  in  course  prescribed  to  move. 

Fixed  as  the  planets’  paths  that  roll  through  air. 

In  Christ’s  “dear  might,’’  your  Lord  and  ours,  now  bold 
With  reverent  courage,  lo  !  the  veil  we  raise 
Erst  wrapped  around  you,  and  with  wondering  gaze 
Your  solemn  beauty  undismayed  behold. 

No  more  dread  mysteries,  our  souls  to  scare. 

Making  Life  Vanity  and  Death  Despair. 

III. 

Life  is  no  sleepless  dream,  as  poets  sing  ; 

Death  is  no  dreamless  sleep,  as  sophists  say, 

A  deeper  wisdom  tells  us,  brothers  they. 

Loving,  though  parted  until  Time  shall  bring 
The  twain  together  in  their  journeying. 

To  part  no  more,  on  that  supremest  day. 

When  Heaven  and  Earth  and  Time  shall  pass  away. 

And  Christ  shall  reign  o’er  all  as  God  and  King. 

Yet,  till  they  meet,  there  stands  a  third  between, 

A  brother,  like  yet  differing  from  each. 

And  he  is  Sleep,  whose  mission  is  to  teach 
What  Life’s  and  Death’s  less  mysteries  may  mean.* 

Till,  Life’s  watch  o’er,  we  “fall  on  sleep,”  to  spring 
To  deathless  Life  through  Death’s  awakening. 

Blackwood"  s  Magazine, 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  PEZAZI— A  SKETCH  FROM  CEYLON. 
BY  MRS.  E.  H.  EDWARDS. 


I  AM  no  believer  in  the  supernatural, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  apparently  inex¬ 
plicable  circumstances  which  I  am  about 
to  relate,  am  persuaded  that  they  could 
be  accounted  for  in  some  way,  though 
whether  scientifically  or  by  what  other 
means  I  must  confess  myself  at  a  loss  to 
determine. 

I  had  certainly  never  expected  to  meet 
with  anything  approaching  a  ghost  or  a 
“  mystery”  in  Ceylon.  One  generally 
associates  the  supernatural  with  ancient 
habitations — ancestral  mansions,  desert¬ 
ed  chambers  in  baronial  halls — peculiar 
to  the  “  old  country”  or  the  Continent. 
The  cold  dark  nights  of  the  Christmas 
season,  or  the  waning  twilight  of  a  mid¬ 
summer's  eve,  are  more  suggestive  of 
ghostly  appearances  and  weird  sounds 
than  the  blazing  sun  of  the  tropics. 


and  the  warmth  and  verdure  which  lend 
a  cheerful  brightness  to  life  in  the 
East. 

But  I  suppose  all  countries  and  climes 
are  alike  liable  to  be  surrounded  with 
that  indefinable  air  of  mystery  which 
seems  to  have  had  its  existence  from 
time  immemorial,  and  its  ascendancy  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  over  all  natures. 
Few  places  but  have  their  legends  and 
stories  attached  to  them,  and  Ceylon  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule  ;  indeed,  the 
natives  are  imbued  to  a  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  degree  with  superstitious  feelings  ; 
but  if  1  were  to  go  into  a  dissertation 
upon  their  strange  customs  and  fancies  1 
might  fill  pages,  for  which,  with  the  pres- 
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ent  matter  in  hand,  have  I  neither  time 
nor  space. 

In  the  following  account  I  wish  to 
state  that  every  circumstance  related  is 
strictly  true,  and  I  invite  the  attention 
of  those  who  may  be  able  to  render  a 
possible  explanation  of  facts  for  the  per¬ 
sonal  experience  of  which  I  can  vouch, 
and  for  a  solution  of  which  I  have  re¬ 
peatedly  sought,  but  to  the  present  time 
without  avail.  The  occurrences  to  which 
I  allude  took  place  on  the  night  of  the 
28th  of  August,  1876.  It  may  be  as  well 
to  state  briefly,  first  of  all,  a  few  pre¬ 
liminaries  which  bear  upon  the  matter. 

We  were  residing  on  one  of  my  hus¬ 
band's  estates  in  the  outlying  district  of 
Ouvah,  some  thirty  miles  distant  from 
the  little  up-country  town  of  Badulla, 
destined,  however,  at  some  future  day  to 
become  no  unimportant  centre  in  con¬ 
nection  with  railway  extension.  On  an 
adjoining  property  we  had  long  contem¬ 
plated  erecting  a  bungalow  more  suited 
to  our  requirements  than  was  the  little 
abode  we  then  occupied,  which  was  very 
small  and  homely.  In  the  beginning  of 
r876  we  designed  the  plan,  and  made 
arrangements  for  the  commencement  of 
the  building.  But  a  drawback  existed 
to  the  speedy  completion  of  the  work  in 
the  fact  that  the  indolence  of  the  native 
is  so  great  that,  without  constant  super¬ 
vision,  he  is  not  to  be  depended  upon, 
and  my  husband  soon  found  that  his 
masons  and  carpenters  were  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  general  rule,  and  that  his  oc¬ 
casional  visits  did  little  to  expedite  the 
progress  of  the  bungalow. 

■  After  some  persuasion  I  was  induced 
to  leave  “  Mausa-Kellie”  and  remove 
into  the  new  bungalow  on  “  Allagalla” 
estate,  in  order  that  we  might  be  on  the 
spot,  and  so  hasten  its  completion. 
Had  I  not  felt  tolerably  secure  in  the 
prospect  of  an  uninterrupted  continu¬ 
ance  of  fine  weather,  I  should  have  quit¬ 
ted  my  quarters  at  "  Mausa-Kellie” 
more  reluctantly  than  I  did,  for  they 
were  at  least  comfortable  ;  and  in  going 
to  our  new  residence  we  had  to  be  fully 
prepared  for  ”  roughing”  things  in  a 
way  I,  at  least,  had  never  done  before. 
But  the  season  was  advancing,  hotter  and 
dryer  each  day,  and  on  the  Ouvah  side  of 
the  hill  district  the  weather  is  much  more 
to  be  depended  on  than  in  the  parts  ad¬ 
joining  Kandy.  On  the  latter  side  both 


the  southwest  and  northeast  monsoons 
are  felt,  and  nine  months  of  the  year  are 
more  or  less  rainy.  In  Ouvah  the 
southwest  or  little  monsoon  is  not  so  per¬ 
ceptible  ;  a  thunderstorm  or  two,  or  a 
few  heavy  showers  just  about  that  time 
of  year,  may  serve  to  remind  one  of  the 
season  ;  otherwise  the  weather  is  fine 
and  dry,  almost  without  intermission, 
from  January  to  September. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  this 
locality  are  somewhat  peculiar.  Al¬ 
though  the  estates  adjoined,  and  the 
bungalows  were  not  more  than  a  mile  or 
so  from  each  other,  the  distance  to  be 
traversed  by  the  bridle-path  which  led 
round  the  base  of  the  hills,  a  range  of 
some  extent,  was  at  least  four  miles.  On 
foot,  by  a  stiff  climb,  the  ascent  from 
”  Mausa-Kellie”  and  the  descent  into 
“  Allagalla”  could  be  accomplished, 
the  estates  being  situated  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  hill.  As  this  route  was 
scarcely  practicable  for  a  lady,  and  I 
had  no  desire  to  expose  myself  unneces¬ 
sarily  to  the  fatigue  of  a  ride  in  the  hot 
sun,  I  had  not  previously  visited  the  site 
of  our  new  building,  and  certainly  felt 
somewhat  staggered  at  the  appearance 
things  presented  on  my  arrival  there. 

I  had  sent  over  a  sufficiency  of  furni¬ 
ture  and  household  necessaries  for  our 

requirements,  and  E - had  spent  the 

day  in  making  the  best  arrangements  he 
could  for  our  comfort,  but  the  scene  of 
bustle  and  confusion  which  met  my  eyes 
when,  turning  a  sharp  angle  of  the  road, 

I  came  suddenly  in  full  view  of  the  bun¬ 
galow,  exceeded  all  my  anticipations. 
The  estate  was  one  of  the  steepest  in  the 
district ;  indeed,  no  suitable  site  for  a 
bungalow  could  be  found  without  con¬ 
siderable  excavation,  and  this  gave  it  the 
appearance  of  being  built  upon  a  ledge 
of  rock,  the  sides  descending  almost  per¬ 
pendicularly  to  some  depth.  From  its 
peculiar  situation  we  might  not  inappro¬ 
priately  have  designated  it  the  “  Eagle’s 
Nest.”  That  part  of  the  estate  on  which 
the  bungalow  was  built  being  a  new 
clearing,  and  some  of  it  only  just  burned 
off,  the  immediate  surroundings  were  not 
very  attractive  ;  but  the  adjacent  ground 
— young  and  old  coffee  on  the  lower 
parts,  patina  on  the  summits  of  the  hills, 
dense  jungle  crowning  some  of  the 
ranges,  tufts  of  scrub  and  forest  dotted 
here  and  there  on  others,  and  the 
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gradual  slope  of  the  valleys  between  each 
range  toward  the  wide  expanse  of  low 
country  a  few  miles  farther  below — com¬ 
bined  to  form  a  prospect  as  magnificent 
as  any  I  had  ever  beheld. ' 

Just  below  the  bungalow  I  came  to  a 
standstill  •.  the  road  suddenly  terminated, 
and  an  almost  perpendicular  bank  stood 
up  before  me.  “  Cock  Robin,”  how¬ 
ever,  was  better  acquainted  with  the  spot 
than  I  was,  and  doubtless  divining  my 
hesitation,  took  his  own  way,  went 
straight  at  it,  and,  floundering  up,  land¬ 
ed  me  safely  on  the  levelled  compound 
above,  amid  a  confused  litter  of  bricks, 
sawn  timber,  heaps  of  lime,  pools  of 
mortar,  stones,  tools,  masons,  carpen¬ 
ters,  and  coolies,  a  conglomeration  of 
various  implements  and  races,  Malays, 
Tamils,  and  Singhalese  of  every  stamp 
and  caste  being  congregated  together  in 
almost  equal  numbers. 

h'rom  behind  this  motley  assemblage  a 
heavily-bearded  visage  was  soon  distin¬ 
guishable,  and  a  familiar  figure  emerged, 
its  burliness  scarcely  diminished  by  a 
suit  of  white  jungle  clothes,  and  the  light 
of  amusement  inclined  to  beam  out  of 
the  dark,  kindly  eyes  as  they  rested  on 
mine,  and  descried  the  consternation 
and  disgust  which  must  have  been  very 
vividly  pictured  in  them.  When,  at 
length,  after  dismounting,  I  managed 
with  my  husband’s  assistance  to  sur¬ 
mount  the  various  obstacles  in  our  way 
and  reach  the  bungalow,  I  was  even 
more  dismayed,  for  although  he  had 
prepared  ineTor  finding  things  in  an  in¬ 
complete  and  disordered  condition,  my 
imagination  had  scarcely  realized  the 
veritable  chaos  which  the  scene  before 
me  presented. 

The  building  was,  or  rather  promised 
to  be,  a  fine  large  bungalow,  containing 
several  lofty  rooms,  a  spacious  smoking 
hall,  and  broad  verandas.  But  the 
plan  was  only  jusi  niarked  out  by  stone 
pillars  and  partially-built  walls — even 
the  roof  was  not  shingled  all  over,  and 
through  t.ie  open  rafters  here  and  there 
the  sun  blazed  fiercely  in.  The  only 
room  which  was  really  in  a  habitable 
state  was  the  office,  and  that  could  just 
boast  of  four  walls  which  were  already 
dry  and  whitewashed  ;  but  even  here  the 
doors  were  not  put  up,  and  pieces  of 
coir-mattine,  hung  before  the  apertures, 
were  improvised  as  curtains  in  their 
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place.  The  room  was,  however,  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  admit  of  our  using  it  as 
a  sleeping  apartment  ;  we  migrated  into 
the  various  rooms  by  turns  with  our 
dressing  paraphernalia,  and  the  few 
articles  of  dining-room  furniture  indis¬ 
pensable  to4)ur  needs  were  placed  day 
by  day  wherever  we  found  it  most  con¬ 
venient  to  sit  down  to  our  meals.  How 
I  resigned  myself  during  so  long  a  period 
to  the  many  drawbacks  to  comfort  I 
then  experienced  I  find  it  difficult  in  the 
retrospect  to  conceive.  But  whenever 
I  felt  a  disposition  to  grumble  1  had 
only  to  look  from  the  front  veranda  to 
dispel  every  feeling  of  impatience  and 
discontent.  The  magnificent  panorama 
before  my  eyes  almost  surpassed  descrip¬ 
tion. 

“  Allagalla”  being  situated  at  the 
very  extremity  of  the  district,  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  various  ranges  of  hills 
around  afforded  us  the  view  of  a  wide 
expanse  of  low  country,  extending  to  the 
right  and  left  as  well  as  before  us. 

Directly  opposite,  stretching  away  for 
miles  toward  the  beautiful  port  of  Trin- 
comalee,  it  lay  wrapped  in  an  unbroken 
stillness.  Some  idea  of  the  remarkable 
purity  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  formed 
from  the  circumstance  that  on  a  clear 
day  the  sea-line  can  be  distinctly  traced 
on  the  horizon  at  a  distance  of  more 
than  seventy  miles,  looking  like  a  silver 
thread — the  white  foam  of  the  advanc¬ 
ing  and  receding  waves  even  perceptible 
at  times  to  the  naked  eye.  To  the  left 
lay  the  watery  plains  of  Aloot  Newara — 
the  Bintenne  fields,  where  the  snipe  flock 
in  numbers  as  the  season  approaches, 
affording  good  shooting  for  all  lovers  of 
sport.  Beyond,  dimly  fading  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  the  broken  peaks  and  summits  of 
the  Kandyan  ranges  reared  their  lofty 
heights  —  Mchadahamahanewara,  the 
Knuckles  and  Hewahette,  and  even  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Nitre  Cave  and  Kalibooka 
districts  being  visible  sometimes.  Im¬ 
mediately  below  we  could  trace  at  inter¬ 
vals  portions  of  the  white  line  of  high 
road  passing  to  the  right  through  the 
paddy  fields  of  Beebola,  and  onward 
through  the  park  country,-  by  many  de¬ 
viations  from  the  straight  line  to  Batti- 
caloa,  one  of  the  hottest  ports  in  the 
island. 

I  found  “  Allagalla”  a  most  lonely 
abode ;  it  was  so  far  from  any  other 
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estate,  or  rather  bungalow  (for  estates 
adjoined  it  in  more  than  one  point),  that 
we  rarely  saw  visitors,  especially  as  we 
were  in  such  confusion  with  the  building 
operations  that  we  could  not  entertain. 
E— —  being  secretary  to  the  Medical 
Aid  Committee  at  that  time,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Planters’  Association,  had 
many  public  meetings  to  attend  in  the 
district  ;  and  the  visiting  of  his  own 
properties,  both  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  in  other  districts,  made 
his  absences  very  frequent.  But  I  was 
thoroughly  accustomed  to  jungle  life, 
and,  except  on  his  trips  to  any  great  dis¬ 
tance,  rarely  cared  to  accompany  him, 
the  long  rides  in  the  hot  sun  being  so 
trj'ing  to  me.  I  had  plenty  of  resources 
for  occupation  and  amusement  in  my 
work  and  writing,  drawing  and  books, 
though  I  often  longed  for  my  piano, 
which  of  course  had  been  left  with  our 
other  goods  at  “  Mausa-Kellie  my 
poultry-yard  and  flower-garden  too  were 
still  in  prospective  at  “  Allagalla,”  and 
I  missed  them  considerably.  But,  on 
the  whole,  night  was  the  only  time  when 
I  really  did  feel  the  loneliness  and  soli¬ 
tude  almost  more  than  oppressive. 
Even  when  my  husband  was  at  home  the 
weird  aspect  of  the  surroundings  had 
always  an  unpleasant  effect  on  my 
nerves,  and  it  was  sometimes  with  an 
unaccountable  sort  of  shiver  that  I  rose 
from  my  comfortable  rattan  reclining- 
chair  in  the  veranda  to  retire  for  the 
night,  when  he  had  fallen  asleep  in  the 
opposite  long  arm-chair. 

To  stand  on  the  levelled  space  in  front 
of  the  bungalow  on  a  bright  moonlight 
night,  and  gaze  around,  gave  me  a  shud¬ 
dering  sensation  of  something  “  un¬ 
canny”  about  the  place.  The  black, 
overhanging  rocks  above — the  “  devil’s 
rocks,”  as  they  were  called — looked 
blacker  in  the  shades  of  night ;  the 
charred  trunks  of  felled  trees  in  the 
clearing  stood  out  in  huge  shapeless 
bodies  here  and  there,  the  few  remaining 
branches  on  them  projecting  like  phan¬ 
tom  hands  and  glinting  in  the  fitful 
moonlight ;  the  chasms — and  there  were 
many — had  the  appearance  of  unfathom¬ 
able  depths ;  and  the  sharp  outline 
of  the  rugged  hills  against  the  sky 
made  them  resemble  impending  masses 
in  close  proximity,  ready  to  close 
upon  and  overwhelm  everything  within 
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their  range  beneath  their  stupendous 
weight. 

Before  we  took  up  our  residence  on 
”  Allagalla”  there  had  been  floating 
rumors  among  the  natives  that  a 
“  Pezazi,”  a  “  Yakkho” — or  in  plain 
English  a  devil — haunted  its  vicinity, 

rumors  which  of  course  E - regarded 

with  supreme  contempt,  ridiculing  all 
the  stories  which  came  to  his  ears. 

Still,  the  apprehension  exhibited  by 
the  natives  was  genuine  enough,  and  we 
had  more  than  one  instance  in  which 
fear  so  completely  overcame  them  that 
they  succumbed  to  its  effects.  One  case, 
which  fell  immediately  under  my  notice, 
was  that  of  a  Singhalese  lad  about  seven¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  employed  as  a  servant 
by  the  conductor,  who  became,  as  the 
Tamils  graphically  describe  it,  “  Pezazi 
poodichidi,”  or  “devil-taken” — as  we 
should  express  it,  “  possessed  of  the 
devil” — and  gave  himself  up  for  lost. 
He  had  for  some  days  refused  to  work, 
and  hung  about  the  compound  in  a  state 
of  abject  terror,  which  increased  on  the 
approach  of  night.  Soon  he  betook 
himself  to  one  of  the  go-downs  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  bungalow,  where  he  lay  in  a 
state  of  partial  coma,  trembling  and 
quaking  in  every  limb,  and  refusing  all 
offers  of  food  or  medicine.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  at  that  time  the  appointment  of  a 
medical  officer  to  the  district  had  not 
been  concluded,  so  that  no  professional 
help  was  at  hand.  Persuasion  failing, 
threats  and  even  force  were  resorted  to, 
but  without  effect ;  nothing'would  rouse 
him,  and  all  that  could  be  gathered  from 
his  miserable  articulations  was  a  kind 
of  incoherent  entreaty  to  be  left  to  his 
,  fate ;  it  was  useless  to  make  any  effort 
to  rescue  him  from  the  grasp  of  the 
fiend  who  held  him  as  his  victim. 
On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  the 
unfortunate  creature  was  dead,  and 
laid  in  his  grave  before  the  sun  went 
down. 

This  circumstance  impressed  me  very 
unpleasantly,  and  although  I  scouted  the 
idea  of  there  being  anything  to  justify 
such  apprehensions  as  led  to  the  death 
of  the  wretched  boy,  I  could  not  but 
wish  that  these  notions  were  less  preva¬ 
lent  among  the  natives,  as  it  became  quite 
disagreeable  having  the  servants  and 
coolies  in  a  state  of  continual  trepida¬ 
tion,  and  circulating  the  most  improb- 
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able  stories  among  themselves  and  their 
neighbors. 

I  observed,  however,  that  those  natives 
who  professed  Christianity,  both  Roman¬ 
ists  and  Protestants,  exhibited  no  symp¬ 
toms  of  fear,  neither  were  they  so  credu¬ 
lous  as  the  Buddhists.  The  Tamil  coo¬ 
lies  appeared  more  superstitious  than 
any,  impressing  upon  one  the  generally 
received  opinion,  which  has  almost  be¬ 
come  an  axiom,  that  the  greater  the 
ignorance,  the  greater  is  the  superstition. 

The  memorable  night  on  which  the 
circumstances  I  am  about  to  describe 

took  place,  E -  and  I  had  retired 

early,  as  was  our  usual  custom.  The 
servants  slept  in  go-downs  outside,  built 
in  the  compound  at  the  back  of  the  bun¬ 
galow,  and  it  so  happened  at  the  time 
that  the  conductor  and  his  family  also 
occupied  a  go-down,  the  small  bungalow 
in  which  he  had  formerly  lived  having 
been  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 

E - was  never  a  sound  sleeper,  and 

the  least  noise  soon  roused  him.  I,  on 
the  contrary,  enjoyed  my  repose,  and 
even  when  dawn  of  day  urged  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  rising  if  we  would  have  a  refresh¬ 
ing  half  hour  before  the  sun  burst  forth 
in  its  tropical  heat  and  dried  up  all  the 
dews  of  night,  would  fain  have  lingered 
in  the  transition  state  between  slumber 
and  wakefulness,  when,  knowing  that 
we  are  in  dreamland,  we  still  wish  to 
prolong  the  duration  of  that  blissful 
feeling  of  semi  -  unconsciousness,  and 
avert  for  a  while  the  awakening  to  the 
stern  realities  and  commonplaces  of 
every-day  life. 

Thus,  wrapped  in  dreams,  I  lay  on 
the  night  in  question,  tranquilly  sleep¬ 
ing,  but  gradually  roused  to  a  percep-. 
tion  that  discordant  sounds  disturbed 
the  serenity  of  my  slumber.  Loath  to 
stir,  I  still  dozed  on,  the  sounds,  how¬ 
ever,  becoming,  as  it  seemed,  more  de¬ 
termined  to  make  themselves  heard  ; 
and  I  awoke  to  the  consciousness  that 
they  proceeded  from  a  belt  of  adjacent 
jungle,  and  resembled  the  noise  that 
would  be  produced  by  some  person  fell¬ 
ing  timber. 

Shutting  my  ears  to  the  disturbance, 
I  made  no  sign,  until  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  impatience  E - suddenly  start¬ 

ed  up,  when  I  laid  a  detaining  grasp 
upon  his  arm,  murmuring  that  there  was 
no  need  to  think  of  rising  at  present — 


it  must  be  quite  early,  and  the  kitchen 
cooly  was  doubtless  cutting  firewood  in 

good  time.  E - responded  in  a  tone 

of  slight  contempt,  that  no  one  could  be 
cutting  firewood  at  that  hour,  and  the 
sounds  were  more  suggestive  of  felling 
jungle  ;  and  he  then  inquired  how  long 
I  had  been  listening  to  them.  Now 
thoroughly  aroused,  1  replied  that  I  had 
heard  the  sounds  for  some  time,  at  first 
confusing  them  with  my  dreams,  but 
soon  sufficiently  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  they  were.no  mere  phantoms  of  my 
imagination,  but  a  reality.  During  our 
conversation  the  noises  became  more 
distinct  and  loud  ;  blow  after  blow  re¬ 
sounded,  as  of  the  axe  descending  upon 
the  tree,  followed  by  the  crash  of  the 
falling  timber.  Renewed  blows  an¬ 
nounced  the  repetition  of  the  operations 
on  another  tree,  and  continued  till 
several  were  devastated.  Exclaiming 
wrathtully  that  he  would  “  stand  this 

sort  of  thing  no  longer,”  E - pushed 

aside  the  matting  overhanging  the  door¬ 
way,  and  passing  through  a  couple  of 
rooms  and  a  passage  stood  in  the  back 
veranda  and  shouted  for  the  appoo  and 
the  conductor.  I  remained  within,  list¬ 
ening  in  mute  astonishment  to  what  was 
passing.  It  appeared  that  both  con¬ 
ductor  and  servants  were  all  awake,  and 
I  could  hear  the  wailing  of  a  child,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  sound  of  a  woman’s  fright¬ 
ened  weeping  from  one  of  the  go-downs 

outside.  E - was  the  first  to  speak. 

In  imperious  tones  he  demanded  what 
the  conductor  meant  by  allowing  such  a 
disturbance  at  that  hour — why  did  he 
not  put  an  immediate  stop  to  it  ?  The 
conductor’s  reply  was  given  without 
hesitation,  deferentially  enough,  but  with 
no  attempt  at  evading  the  question.  His 
English  was  not  elegant,  but  at  least  ex¬ 
plicit.  “  I  should  be  very  glad  to  stop 
it,  sir,  if  I  could,  but  I  can’t.  It’s  no 
one  at  work,  sir — it’s  the  devil.” 

I  confess  that  my  nerves  were  not 
proof  against  this  startling  announce¬ 
ment.  I  sought  companionship.  Throw¬ 
ing  on  my  dressing-gown  I  quickly 
proceeded  to  the  veranda,  looking  at 
the  clock  on  the  sideboard  en  passant. 
The  hands  pointed  to  2.55  a.m.  Suffi¬ 
ciently  convinced  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  very  extraordinary  going  on,  I 

joined  E - in  the  veranda.  The 

conductor,  head  appoo,  and  several  of 
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the  other  servants  were  standing  outside 
in  the  compound.  All  this  time  there 
had  been  no  cessation  of  the  sounds. 
The  regular  blow  of  the  axe  and  the 
crash  of  the  falling  tree  went  on  without 
intermission.  For  the  moment,  as  the 
conductor  ceased  speaking,  E - ’s  ut¬ 

ter  astonishment  almost  took  away  his 
breath.  This  was  succeeded,  as  he  has 
since  admitted,  by  a  cold  chill,  which 
crept  imperceptibly  over  him  as  he  stood 
there,  and  seemed  to  paralyze  his  powers 
of  .articulation.  Hastily  rallying  himself, 
with  rising  anger,  he  found  utterance. 

“  Conductor,  do  you  take  me  for  a 
fool,  or  am  1  to  consider  you  one,  to 
believe  in  such  humbug  as  this  ?  I 
looked  upon  you  as  a  man  of  some 
sense,  but  you  appear  to  be  as  foolish  as 
the  coolies.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  the  devil  doesn’t  play  practical 
jokes  like  these,  and  that  no  such  person 
as  the  devil  is  allowed  to  go  about  as 
these  ignorant  people  describe — that  it 
is  simply  a  tissue  of  humbugging  super¬ 
stition.” 

The  conductor  shook  his  head.  “  He 
was  very  sorry  to  lose  master’s  good 
opinion,  he  had  no  wish  to  believe  in 
the  devil,  he  did  not  believe  in  the  devil, 
at  the  same  time  he  could  not  account 
for  the  sounds.  No  person  would  dare 
to  be  in  the  jungle  at  this  hour,  in  such 
darkness,  therefore  no  human  being 
could  make  them  the  devil  must  ! 

Logic  certainly,  but  not  convincing 

enough  for  E - .  Exasperated  beyond 

control,  he  called  for  his  gun,  and  shout¬ 
ing  in  Tamil  that  he  was  going  to  fire, 
discharged  both  barrels  in  the  direction 
whence  the  sounds  proceeded — the  strip 
of  jungle  almost  adjoining  the  com¬ 
pound,  so  close  was  its  proximity  to  the 
bungalow.  The  sounds  became  fainter  ; 
suddenly  stopped.  Congratulating  him¬ 
self  upon  having  “  settled  ”  the  devil, 
for  the  present  at  any  rate,  E -  re¬ 

loaded  his  gun,  and  sending  the  servants 
to  their  rooms  we  returned  to  our  own, 
to  compose  ourselves  to  slumber  again  if 
possible  ;  but  I  am  fain  to  confess  that 
my  apprehensions  were  quickened  and 
my  nerves  by  this  time  quite  unstrung. 
Anything  tangible  one  might  grapple 
with  and  surmount,  but  this  mysterious 
intruder  baffled  and  filled  one  with  un- 
definable  dread — of  what,  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  conjecture. 


Some  time  elapsed,  it  may  have  been 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  my  quakings 
having  somewhat  subsided,  1  was  drop¬ 
ping  off  into  a  restless  doze,  when  sud¬ 
denly  a  whole  battery  of  blows  resound¬ 
ed  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  succeeded 
by  thundering  crashes  in  quick  succes¬ 
sion.  Then  came  a  violent  rush  of 
wind,  followed  by  a  volley  of  what 
seemed  to  be  missiles,  in  the  shape  of 
stones,  sand,  and  other  loose  materials 
hurled  down  upon  the  roof  of  the  out¬ 
side  buildings  with  the  noise  of  a  hurri¬ 
cane. 

The  sudden  alarm  almost  deprived  me 

of  my  self-possession,  and  E - could 

scarcely  repress  his  indignation,  so  firm¬ 
ly  did  the  conviction  rest  in  his  mind 
that  human  agency  was  at  work.  His 
muttered  imprecations  were  not  a  few, 
and  I  pitied  the  poor  “  devil,”  whoever 
he  might  be,  who  might  at  that  moment 
have  fallen  under  the  lash  of  his  venge¬ 
ful  feelings. 

After  this  we  heard  no  more,  the  fiend 
having  apparently  exhausted  his  dis¬ 
pleasure.  Daylight  came  at  last,  and 
with  it  my  nerves  recovered  their  wont¬ 
ed  equilibrium. 

Directly  after  the  matutinal  cup  of 

coffee,  E - went  out,  traversed  every 

part  of  the  small  belt  of  jungle  adjacent, 
and  came  back  thoroughly  disappointed 
and  nonplussed  with  the  result  of  his  in¬ 
vestigations.  Not  a  trace  of  a  tree  hav¬ 
ing  been  touched  was  perceptible,  nor 
was  there  a  vestige  of  any  substance 
whatever  on  the  roof  of  the  buildings  in 
the  compound. 

No  satisfactory  solution  of  the  myste¬ 
rious  noises  we  heard  has  ever  been 
offered,  and  we  can  arrive  at  no  conclu- 
*sion.  It  has  been  suggested  that  they 
may  have  been  produced  by  an  echo. 
The  strip  of  jungle  ascended  the  hill,  on 
the  other  side  of  which  was  a  deep 
valley.  On  the  opposite  side  of  this 
valley  rose  another  range  of  hills,  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  tract  of  heavy  jungle.  This 
was  valuable,  as  the  district  did  not 
abound  in  very  extensive  forest,  and 
timber  was  in  request.  It  is  possible 
that  the  sound  of  felling  in  this  jungle 
might  be  echoed  by  the  opposite  hill,  but 
even  then  other  circumstances  combined 
to  stultify  this  supposition  ;  the  echo 
would  be  heard  on  the  hill  ivhere  the 
sounds  were  made,  not  on  that  which 
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produced  it.  No  felling  was  going  on 
there  at  that  time,  and  had  any  one  at¬ 
tempted  to  fell  and  carry  off  timber  by 
stealth,  the  act  must  have  been  detect¬ 
ed.  Throughout  the  entire  jungle  did 
E - subsequently  extend  his  investi¬ 

gations  without  discovering  a  sign  of 
human  being  having  been  engaged  in  any 
such  operation.  And  then,  who  would, 
who  could,  go  into  the  depths  of  a  Cey¬ 
lon  jungle  at  dead  of  night  without  even 
a  streak  of  moonlight  to  direct  their 
steps,  for  any  purpose  whatsoever  ? 
Most  natives  are  timorous  of  even  walk¬ 
ing  on  the  high  road  in  darkness.  Lights 
would  have  been  of  little  use,  and  more¬ 
over  would  have  been  likely  to  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  their  whereabouts.  But 
the  main  fact  remained  to  overthrow  all 
the  possible  explanations  we  could  de¬ 
vise — no  felling  had  taken  place  in  any 
part  of  the  jungle. 

This  fact  goes  far  also  to  disprove  any 
supposition  which  might  be  urged  on  the 
ground  of  volcanic  agency,  which  would 
leave  some  traces  of  its  action.  Neither 
is  Ceylon  subject  to  earthquakes  or  dis¬ 
turbances  resultgin  from  this  cause, 
though  it  is  not  altogether  exempt  from 
them,  as,  in  the  autumn  of  1874,  I  my¬ 
self  experienced  a  shock  one  night  which 
we  found  was  attributable  to  a  slight 
earthquake  which  was  felt  more  or  less 
in  different  parts  of  the  island. 

Time  passed  on.  I  was  not  so  brave 
as  formerly  about  being  left  alone  at 
night,  and  that  day  week  E - had  oc¬ 

casion  to  attend  a  medical  committee 
meeting  at  Cooroovagalan,  and  could 
not  return  home  till  the  following  morn¬ 
ing.  I  might  have  accompanied  him 
had  I  felt  equal  to  the  ride,  but  my 
nerves  were  in  so  shaken  a  state  that  I 
could  not  sit  my  horse,  and  had  to  give 
up  the  attempt  and  remain  at  home. 
As  night  advanced,  my  fears  redoubled. 
Dinner  over,  I  kept  the  servants  about 
the  bungalow  as  long  as  I  could,  but  at 
length  they  had  finished  all  I  could  find 
for  them  to  do,  and,  not  wishing  to  dis¬ 
play  any  feelings  of  nervousness,  I  was 
obliged  to  dismiss  them.  I  could,  how¬ 
ever,  hear  them  in  conversation  outside 
over  their  rice,  and  summoned  up  cour¬ 
age  to  retire  for  the  night.  Just  before 
“  turning  in”  an  impulse  led  me  to 
push  aside  the  curtain  over  the  door¬ 
way,  and  gaze  upon  the  solitude  around. 


The  tall  pillars  and  bare  scaffolding, 
half-built  walls  and  dark  corners  looked 
weird  and  desolate  enough  ;  and  with  a 
feeling  of  insecurity  I  dropped  the  cur¬ 
tain  and  extinguished  my  lamp.  The 
convivial  domestics  outside  had  by  this 
time  ceased  their  chattering ;  all  was 
still,  when  upon  my  startled  ears  fell  the 
unwelcome  but  familiar  sound  of  a  heavy 
blow — an  axe  falling  upon  a  tree  !  Hor¬ 
rified  and  unnerved,  and  dreading  that 
the  events  of  the  previous  week  were 
about  to  be  re-enacted,  to  what  extent  I 
could  form  no  limit  or  conception,  I 
hastily  sought  my  pillow,  bathed  in  a 
cold  perspiration.  Whether  imagination 
or  not  this  time  I  cannot  determine,  but 
if  it  was  the  ”  Pezazi”  again,  bent  upon 
terrifying  us  poor  human  beings,  he  de¬ 
sisted  for  that  night,  and  relinquished 
his  intention  ;  for  no  more  of  the  dread¬ 
ed  sounds  did  I  hear  ;  nor  have  I,  from 
that  day  to  this,  ever  been  troubled  with 
anything  intangible  to  cause  alarm  or 
raise  suspicions  of  a  superstitious  nature 
in  my  mind. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  after 
this  occurrence  all  sorts  of  reports  and 
vague  stories  were  brought  to  our  ears, 
such  as  that  of  a  mason  who,  sleeping  in 
an  open  shed  in  company  with  several 
other  workmen,  deposed  to  having  actu¬ 
ally  seen  the  “  Pezazi”  in  proprid  per- 
sond^  and  went  so  far  as  to  give  a  vivid 
description  of  his  chain,  horns,  and 
cloven  foot  in  regular  order  ! 

Another  man,  a  Jaffna  Tamil,  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  sleep  in  a  small  store  standing 
alone  on  the  patina  some  few  hundred 
yards  from  any  other  dwelling,  and  he 
calmly  asserted  with  great  seriousness 
that  nightly  did  the  Evil  One  pace  the 
narrow  veranda  in  front  of  his  room, 
clanking  his  chain,  and  from  time  to 
time  knocking  for  admittance.  Samuel, 
who  professed  Christianity,  stated  that 
on  the  arrival  of  this  unwelcome  visitant 
from  the  unknown  world,  he  read  aloud 
his  Testament  by  the  light  of  his  solitary 
lamp,  and  after  repeated  unsuccessful 
demands  to  enter,  the  uninvited  guest 
was  forced  to  take  his  departure,  unable 
to  endure  the  reading  of  Holy  Writ. 

All  these  stories  we  took  for  what  they 
were  worth  ;  and  gradually  the  natives 
became  less  importunate,  and,  as  time 
went  on,  the  rumors  died  a  natural 
death. 
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But  the  fact  remains,  and  will  be  for-  the  sounds  were  attributable  must,  I 
ever  impressed  ujKjn  my  memory,  that  fear,  remain  an  inexplicable  mystery, 
the  felling  of  the  jungle  at  dead  of  night  or  be  put  down,  as  by  the  natives,  to 
was  no  conjured-up  fancy  of  a  disorder-  the  evil  machinations  of  a  veritable 
ed  imagination  ;  though  to  what  cause  “  Perazi.” — Macmillan  $  Magazine. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.*' 


I.— A  LITTLE  MUSIC.  English .  drawing-room  music  was  like 

from  five-and-twenty  to  thirty  years 


“  Will  you  favor  us  with  a  little 
music  ?” 

Such,  in  my  young  days,  used  to  be 
the  stereotyped  request.  And  truly  the 
“  favor”  was  small  ;  likewise  the  grati¬ 
tude.  When  the  music  began  the  talk¬ 
ing  began  also,  louder  than  ever,  and 
probably  only  the  hostess,  standing 
politely  by  the  piano,  was  much  the 
wiser  for  that  feeble,  florid  performance 
of  “  La  Source,”  or  “  Convent  Bells,” 
or  ”  Home,  Sweet  Home,  with  varia¬ 
tions” — very  varied  indeed.  Perhaps, 
afterward,  one  or  two  people  conde¬ 
scended  to  listen  to  a  mild  interpretation 
of  “She  wore  a  wreath  of  roses,”  or 
even  of  ”  The  heart  bowed  down,”  and 
”  I  dreamt  that  I  dwell  in  marble 
halls.”  But  any  one  who  remembers 
what  was  the  standard  of  drawing-room 
vocalism  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  will 
understand  how  the  gentle  sentimental¬ 
isms  of  Poet  Bunn  and  Michael  Balfe 
sufficed  all  our  needs.  A  good  many  of 
us  young  folks  sang — some  in  tune,  some 
out  of  tune  ;  it  did  not  matter  much, 
nobody  listened  particularly.  And  some 
of  us  could  play  our  own  accompani¬ 
ments — some  could  not.  These  last 
fared  badly  enough,  falling  into  the 
hands  of  young  ladies  who  “  had  never 
been  used  to  play  at  sight,”  or  being 
hammered  into  nothing  by  some  wild 
pianist  who  considered  the  accompani¬ 
ment  everything,  the  voice  nothing. 
And,  our  performances  over,  the  listen¬ 
ers  or  non- listeners  said  “  Thank  you  !” 
and  went  on  talking  faster  than  ever. 
All  had  done  their  duty,  the  evening  had 
been  helped  on  by  “  a  little  music” — as 
little  as  possible — and  everybody  was 
satisfied. 

This,  I  believe  most  middle-aged  peo¬ 
ple  will  allow,  is  a  fair  picture  of  what 


ago. 

In  the  concert-room  things  were  not 
much  better.  There  were — so  far  as  I 
can  call  to  mind — no  educated  audi¬ 
ences,  and  therefore  no  classical  reper¬ 
tories  to  suit  them.  Ballads  and  bravuras, 
theatrical  overtures,  and  pots-pourris  of 
operatic  airs,  a  few  showy,  noisy  piano¬ 
forte  pieces,  or  arrangements  for  violin 
and  flute — this  was  the  ordinary  food 
provided  for  music-lovers.  Such  a  bill 
of  fare  as  nowadays  true  musicians  revel 
in,  of  Saturday  afternoons  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  at  the  Philharmonic,  or  the 
Monday  Popular,  was  absolutely  un¬ 
known.  Nobody  would  have  cared  for 
it.  I  myself  remember  when  Mendels¬ 
sohn’s  ”  Lieder  Ohne  Worte”  were  first 
played,  here  and  there,  and  nobody  list¬ 
ened  to  them  particularly,  or  thought 
very  much  of  them.  And  sixteen  years 
ago  I  heard  a  large  and  fashionable  audi¬ 
ence  in  a  provincial  town  keep  up  a 
steady  remoreless  monotone  of  conver¬ 
sation  all  through  one  of  Charles  Halle’s 
best  Recitals. 

People  do  not  do  that  now.  When¬ 
ever  or  wherever  you  go  to  hear  a  Beet¬ 
hoven  symphony,  you  have  the  comfort 
of  hearing  it  in  silence.  Nevertheless, 
to  a  great  many  people  might  still  be  ap¬ 
plied  the  withering  sarcasm  which  was 
hurled  at  myself  the  other  day,  on  dar¬ 
ing  to  own  to  an  artist  that  I  did  not  ad¬ 
mire  all  Old  Masters.  ”  Madam,  there 
are  people  who,  if  you  play  to  them  a 
fugue  of  Bach’s,  will  answer,  ‘  Yes,  very 
fine  !  ’  but  in  their  hearts  they  prefer 
*  Pop  goes  the  weasel.’  ” 

It  IS  in  the  hope  of  raising  the  masses 
from  this  depth  of  musical  degradation 
that  I  am  tempted  to  use  a  little  plain- 
speaking. 

If  we  believe,  as  most  of  us  do,  in  our 
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own  great  superiority  to  our  grandfath¬ 
ers  and  grandmothers,  why  not  hope 
that  our  grandchildren  may  be  superior 
to  ourselves  ?  The  old  ways  are  not 
always  the  best  ways,  and  the  weakest 
argument  one  can  use  against  a  new 
thing  is  its  being  new.  With  unalloyed 
pleasure  I  admit  in  how  many  things  I 
have  seen  the  world  improve — even  in 
my  own  time.  For  instance,  last  night 
I  heard  a  young  lady  scarcely  out  of  her 
teens  give  Handel’s  "  Whene’er  you 
walk”  in  a  thin  soprano,  certainly,  but 
with  perfectly  true  intonation  and  cor¬ 
rect  taste.  Her  mother  accompanied 
her,  and  afterward  played  a  page  or 
two  of  dear  old  Corelli  in  a  way  to  re¬ 
fresh  any  musical  soul.  And  I  have 
lately  been  staying  in  a  peaceful  provin¬ 
cial  family,  where  the  father  and  son 
sang  “  The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war” 
almost  as  well  as  I  had  heard  it  at  the 
Handel  Festival  the  week  before  ;  and 
where,  out  of  business  hours,  the  whole 
house  was  alive  with  music,  one  boy 
playing  the  violin,  another  the  organ,  a 
third  the  pianoforte,  and  all  being  able 
to  take  up  a  glee  or  anthem  and  sing  it  at 
sight,  without  hesitation  or  reluctance. 

Of  course  this  implies  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  natural  musical  fac¬ 
ulty,  as  well  as  of  cultivation.  The 
chief  reason  of  the  low  standard  of 
what  may  be  called  domestic  music, 
in  England,  where  professional  music 
is  as  good  as  anywhere  in  Europe,  is 
not  so  much  the  lack  of  talent  as  of 
education.  A  professional  musician  of 
long  experience  said  to  me  the  other  day 
that  he  believed  everybody  had  a  voice 
and  an  ear — a  fact  certainly  open  to 
doubt.  But,  undoubtedly,  the  number 
of  persons,  male  and  female,  who  have 
voices  and  ears,  and  could — with  some 
little  trouble — be  made  into  musicians, 
is  sufhciently  numerous  to  prove  that  we 
have  only  ourselves  to  blame  if  the 
present  state  of  English  drawing-room 
music  is — well !  all  true  musicians  and 
music-lovers  know  what  it  is,  and  how 
much  they  have  to  endure. 

I  once  heard  a  non-musical  friend  say 
of  herself  and  another,  after  listening  to 
an  exquisitely-played  trio  of  Mozart’s, 
”  It  was  eighteen  pages,  and  we  bore  it 
well  !’*  To  which,  of  course,  a  laugh 
was  the  only  possible  answer.  But  the 
negative  sufferings  of  unmusical  people 
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can  be  nothing  to  the  positive  agonies  of 
those  others,  blessed,  or  cursed,  with  a 
sense  of  time  and  tune,  when  doomed  to 
be  auditors  of  “  a  little  music.”  As  to 
the  instrumental,  one  braces  one’s 
nerves  for  what  is  going  to  happen  ;  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  vocal,  one  often 
feels  inclined  to  put  one’s  fingers  in 
one’s  ears  and  scream.  The  torture — I 
use  the  word  deliberately — that  it  is  to 
sit  and  smile  ,at  a  smiling  young  lady 
singing  flat,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  tone, 
with  the  most  delightful  unconscious¬ 
ness,  or  pounding  away  at  a  deafening 
accompaniment,  which  is  sometimes  a 
blessing,  as  it  hides  all  errors  of  voice 
and  style  !  And  what  patience  it  takes 
to  say  ”  Thank  you  !”  to  a  young  man 
who  has  perhaps  a  really  fine  voice  and 
great  love  for  music,  but  has  never  learn¬ 
ed  his  notes,  and  sings  entirely  from  ear. 
Consequently  his  unhappy  accompanyist 
has  to  run  after  him,  stopping  out  a 
crotchet  here,  and  lengthening  a  quaver 
there  ;  abolishing  time  altogether,  and 
only  too  glad  to  be  “  in  at  the  death” 
with  a  few  extempore  chords.  Yet  both 
these  young  sinners  probably  consider 
themselves,  and  are  considered  by  their 
friends,  as  accomplished  performers. 

There  is  a  delusive  tradition  that 
music  is  an  “accomplishment,”  and 
those  who  exercise  it  must  be  “  perform¬ 
ers.”  Whereas  it  is  an  art,  or  rather  a 
science,  as  exact  a  science  as  mathematics 
(which,  perhaps,  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  many  mathematicians  have  been 
also  musicians),  and  all  who  pursue  it 
ought  to  be  careful,  conscientious,  labori¬ 
ous  students.  Thoroughness  in  any¬ 
thing  is  good  and  right — thoroughness  in 
music  is  indispensable.  While  “  the 
pianoforte  and  singing”  are  taught 
merely  as  superficial  branches  of  educa¬ 
tion,  with  a  view  to  showing  off,  so  as  to 
play  a  well-taught  piece  or  sing  a  bravura 
song,  so  long  will  the  standard  of  music 
remain  as  low  as  it  now  is  among  our 
young  people.  They  may  be  perform¬ 
ers,  after  a  fashion,  but  they  will  never 
be  artists.  For  the  true  artist  in  any  art 
thinks  less  of  himself  than  of  his  art, 
and  the  great  charm  of  music,  to  all 
educated  musicians,  is  that  it  is  a  com¬ 
bination  art.  That  is,  the  aim  of  it  is 
not — at  least  never  should  be — simply 
to  exhibit  one’s  self,  but  to  be  able  to 
take  a  part  in  a  whole,  and  so  contribute 
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to  the  general  benefit  and  enjoyment  of 
society.  Therefore,  a  pianoforte  player 
who  “hasn’t  brought  her  music,’’  a 
vocalist  who  “  doesn’t  know  that  duet 
— has  never  learned  it,’’  or  a  part-singer 
who  is  “  very  sorry,  but  cannot  sing  at 
sight,’’  are  a  style  of  musicians  much 
to  be  deplored,  and  a  little  blamed. 
Until  music  is  so  taught  from  the  first 
that  every  one  who  pretends,  to  love 
and  practise  it  shall  be  capable  of  do¬ 
ing  this  in  concert  with  others,  of  sitting 
down  to  play  an  accompaniment  at  sight, 
or  reading  a  part  in  a  glee  as  easily  as 
out  of  a  printed  book,  I  fear  we  cannot 
be  considered  a  musical  nation.  And  it 
would  be  belter  for  us  if  we  were,  since 
of  all  the  arts  music  is  the  most  social, 
and  sympathy  therein  the  most  delightful 
and  the  most  humanizing. 

Another  superstition  of  the  last  gene¬ 
ration  I  should  also  like  to  drag  to  light 
and  annihilate.  It  was  considered  right 
and  fitting  that  young  ladies — all  young 
ladies — should  learn  music,  to  sing  if 
they  could,  but  at  all  events  to  play.- 
Young  ladies  only.  The  idea  of  a  boy 
playing  the  piano  was  scouted  entirely. 

Now,  both  boys  and  girls  who  show 
any  aptitude  for  music  should  be  taught 
it  without  hesitation.  Nay,  for  some 
things,  the  advantage  is  greater  to  boys 
than  to  girls.  It  is  a  common  complaint 
— how  very  helpless  a  man  is  without 
his  work  !  Should  sickness  or  other 
necessity  keep  him  away  from  it  he  goes 
moping  about  the  house,  restless  and 
mournful,  “  as  cross  as  two  sticks,’’  a 
torment  to  everybody,  and,  above  all,  to 
himself.  Women  have  always  plenty  to 
busy  themselves  withal — employment  for 
heads  and  fingers ;  but  men,  unless 
blessed  with  some  special  hobby,  have 
almost  nothing. 

But  then,  as  I  said,  music  must  be 
studied  as  an  art,  and  not  as  a  mere 
amusement.  Whether  or  not  my  clever 
professor  be  right,  and  everybody  has  a 
voice  and  ear,  only  needing  cultivation 
more  or  less,  still,  in  many  cases,  it  re¬ 
quires  the  more  and  not  the  less, 
“  Everything  that  is  worth  doing  at  all 
is  worth  doing  well,’’  and  music  is  one 
of  those  things  which  if  not  done  well 
is  better  left  undone,  for  the  sake  of 
other  folk.  A  man  may  hide  his  feeble 
sketches  in  his  portfolio,  and  publish  his 
bad  poetry  in  books  which  nobody 


reads,  but  an  incapable  violinist,  an  in¬ 
correct  pianoforte  player,  or  a  singer 
out  of  tune,  cannot  possibly  be  seclud¬ 
ed,  but  must  e.xhibit  his  shortcomings 
for  the  afiliction  and  aggravation  of 
society. 

Therefore,  let  no  child  be  taught 
music  who  has  not  a  natural  aptitude  for 
it.  Decided  musical  talent  generally 
shows  itself  early.  Many  children  sing 
before  they  can  speak.  1  have  written 
down,  with  the  date  affixed,  so  that 
there  could  be  no  mistake,  more  than 
one  actual  tune  invented  and  sung  by  a 
small  person  of  three  years  old.  But 
the  negative  to  these  positive  instances 
is  less  easily  ascertained.  The  musical, 
like  many  another  faculty,  develops 
more  or  less  rapidly  according  to  the  at¬ 
mosphere  it  grows  in.  And  there  is 
always  a  certain  period  of  “  grind  ’’  so 
very  distasteful  that  many  a  child  will 
declare  it  “  hates  music,’’  and  wish  to 
give  it  up,  when  a  little  perseverance 
would  make  of  it  an  excellent  musician. 
I  am  no  cultivated  musician  myself — I 
wish,  with  all  my  heart,  the  hard  work 
of  life  had  allowed  me  to  1^  !  but  I  feel 
grateful  now  for  having  been  compelled, 
three  times  over,  amid  many  tears,  to 
“  learn  my  notes,’’  which  was  nearly  all 
the  instruction  destiny  ever  vouchsafed 
me. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  I  did  a  good 
deed  the  other  day.  A  mother  said  to 
me,  “  My  child  is  thirteen,  and  has  been 
working  at  music  ever  since  she  was 
seven.  She  has  no  ear  and  no  taste. 
If  she  plays  a  false  note,  she  never 
knows  it.  Yet  she  practises  very  con¬ 
scientiously  two  hours 'a  day.  What 
must  I  do  ?’’  My  answer  was  brief  : 
“  Shut  the  piano  and  never  let  her  open 
it  more.’’  The  advice  was  taken,  and 
the  girl,  who  now  spends  that  unhappy 
two  hours  upon  other  things,  especially 
drawing,  in  which  she  is  very  diligent 
and  very  clever,  would  doubtless  bless 
me  in  her  heart  if  she  knew  all. 

But  the  love  of  music,  which  she  had 
not,  often  exists  without  great  talent  for 
it.  Still  in  such  cases  cultivation  can 
do  much.  Many  vocalists,  professional 
and  otherwise,  have  begun  by  being  vox 
et  praterea  nihil — that  is,  possessing  a 
fine  organ,  but  no  skill  in  using  it. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  many  delight¬ 
ful  singers,  I  recall  esi>ecially  'I'homas 
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Moore  and  Sheridan  Knowles,  have  had 
scarcely  any  voice  at  all.  The  expres¬ 
sion,  the  taste,  the  reading  of  a  song  are 
as  essential  and  delightful  as  the  voice 
to  sing  it  with  ;  and  these  last  long  after 
nature’s  slow  but  inevitable  decay  has 
taken  away  what  to  a  singer  is  always  a 
sore  thing  to  part  with,  so  sore  that 
many  are  very  long — far  too  long  ! — in 
recognizing  this.  Sadder  to  themselves 
even  than  to  their  listeners  is  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  now,  when  they  really  know 
how  to  sing  a  song,  they  have  not  the 
physical  power  of  singing  it. 

But  art,  cultivation,  and  a  little  time¬ 
ly  clear-sightedness — or  clear-hearing- 
ness — can  prop  up  many  a  failing  voice. 
Any  one  who  remembers  how  Braham 
sang  at  seventy-five  will  acknowledge 
this.  A  then  young,  but  now  elderly 
musician,  once  told  me  how  he  remem¬ 
bered  having  had  to  accompany  the 
great  tenor  in  the  “  Bay  of  Biscay,” 
given  with  a  fire  and  force  almost  in¬ 
credible  in  a  septuagenarian,  and  re¬ 
ceived  with  thunders  of  encores.  “  My 
boy,”  whispered  Braham,  ”  play  it 'half 
a  tone  lower.”  Again  it  was  given,  and 
again  encored.  ”  Half  a  tone  low’er 
still,”  said  the  old  vocalist  ;  “  they’ll 
never  find  us  out.”  Nor  did  they. 
And  the  applause  after  the  third  effort 
was  loudest  of  all,  so  completely  did  art 
conceal  the  defects  of  failing  nature. 
But  suppose  the  singer  had  not  been  an 
artist,  or  the  accompanyist  had  only  un¬ 
derstood  a  little  music,  and  been  in¬ 
capable  of  transposing  the  song  “  half  a 
tone  ?” 

If  music  is  studied  at  all  it  ought  to 
be  studied  thoroughly,  and  from  the  very 
first.  Parents  are  apt  to  think  that  any¬ 
body  can  teach  music  to  a  child,  and 
that  any  sort  of  piano  is  good  enough 
for  a  child  to  practise  on.  No  mistake 
can  be  more  fatal.  child  who  is  fit 
to  be  taught  at  all  should  be  taught  by  a 
capable  musician  with  intelligence 
enough  to  make  the  groundwork  not 
merely  superficial,  but  solid  ;  and  not 
only  solid,  but  interesting.  A  great  deal 
of  the  preliminary  study  of  music  is  not 
at  all  interesting  unless  the  teacher 
thoroughly  understands  it,  and  takes  the 
trouble  to  make  the  child  understand  it 
— the  infinite  and  complicated  beauty  of 
the  science  of  harmony,  in  opposition  to 
the  dulness  of  mere  strumming.  Then 


the  little  soul,  should  there  be  a  musical 
soul,  will  soon  wake  up — will  compre¬ 
hend  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  most 
wearisome  of  scales  and  the  hardest  of 
exercises,  and  conceive  an  ambition  not 
merely  to  “  play  a  piece,”  but  to  be¬ 
come  a  true  musician. 

The  too  early  playing  of  pieces  or 
singing  of  songs  is  the  most  fatal  thing 
possible.  It  substitutes  clap-trap  for 
pure  taste,  and  outside  effect  for 
thoroughness  of  study.  It  is  also  very 
bad  for  the  young  performer.  Many  a 
nervous  child  can  play  well  enough 
alone,  but  if  set  to  show  off  before  a 
room  full  of  indifferent  people  is  abso¬ 
lutely  paralyzed.  And  an  inferior  child 
who  is  not  nervous  is  probably  made  in¬ 
tolerably  self-conceited  by  this  showing 
off,  which  foolish  parents  applaud  and 
are  delighted  with,  ignorant  that  the  true 
aim  and  end  of  music  is  first  the  delight 
of  the  musician  himself,  and  next  that 
he  should  be  able,  either  singly  or  as 
part  in  a  whole,  to  contibute  to  the  de¬ 
light  of  other  people.  Cultivated  people 
first,  but  likewise  all  people  :  for,  in 
spite  of  my  friend’s  severe  remark  about 
”  Pop  goes  the  weasel,”  I  believe  that 
the  very  highest  art  is  also  the  simplest, 
and  therefore  will  always  touch  the 
masses  ;  perhaps  far  more  than  art  a  de¬ 
gree  lower  and  more  complex.  There 
may  be  two  opinions  upon  Beethoven’s 
”  Mount  of  Olives,”  grand  as  it  is  ;  but 
I  think  the  veriest  clown  that  ever 
breathed  could  not  listen  unmoved  to 
Handel’s  “  Hallelujah  Chorus,”  or  to 
what,  after  twenty-five  years,  I  remem¬ 
ber  as  the  perfect  expression  of  musical 
art  and  religious  faith — Clara  Novello’s 
singing  of  ”  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth.” 

It  is  ait  such  as  this,  and  taste  culti¬ 
vated  so  as  to  be  able  to  appreciate  it, 
which  I  would  desire  to  see  put  in  place 
of  that  “  little  music”  which,  like  little 
learning,  is  a  “dangerous  thing.” 
Dangerous,  in  the  first  place,  because 
all  shallow  and  superficial  acquirements 
must  he  so  ;  and  secondly,  because  it 
inclines  to  a  system  of  personal  display 
at  small  cost,  which  is  always  the  dete¬ 
rioration  of  true  art.  Surely  it  would 
be  none  the  worse  for  us  in  England — it 
is  not  in  Germany — if,  instead  of  each 
person  being  taught  to  sing  or  play  for 
himself,  more  or  less  badly,  the  general 
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aim  of  musical  education  was  that  every 
member  of  every  family  should  try  to  be 
able  to  take  part  in  a  simple  family  con¬ 
cert — classical  chamber  music  or  pleas¬ 
ant  after-dinner  part-songs  and  glees. 

In  the  good  old  times  probably  it  was 
so.  “  Fepys’s  Diary”  seemed  to  imply 
that  in  his  day  everybody  could  bear  a 
hand,  or  a  voice,  in  an  after-supper 
catch  ;  and  farther  back  still  we  have 
plenty  of  evidence  that  the  Elizabethan 
soldiers  thought  none  the  worse  of 
themselves  for  being  able,  not  only  to 
sing,  but  to  compose  an  Elizabethan 
madrigal. 

But  even  in  my  own  generation  I  have 
seen  music  advance  so  much  that  I  have 
hope  in  the  “  good  time  coming,”  which 
often  casts  its  shadow  before.  It  did  on 
me  the  other  day  at  a  garden-party,  where 
one  of  Mendelssohn’s  concertos  for  piano, 
violin,  and  violoncello  was  given  by  three 
young  people,  not  professional,  in  a 
manner  that  Mendelssohn  himself  would 
have  liked  to  hear.  Afterward  a 
brother  and  sister  played  a  Handel  duet 
— violin  and  piano — after  a  fashion  that 
implied  many  a  pleasant  evening  of  fra¬ 
ternal  practising.  And  in  the  singing, 
though  one  voice  was  a  little  past  its  first 
youth,  and  the  other  owed  more  to  cul¬ 
tivation  than  nature,  and  the  third, 
which  was  exceedingly  beautiful — well, 
the  luckless  accompanyist  had  now  and 
then  to  count  five  crotchets  in  a  bar  in 
order  to  keep  time — still  every  vocalist 
showed  taste,  feeling,  and  expression, 
and  every  song  was  well  chosen  and 
pleasant  to  hear.  Between  whiles  peo¬ 
ple  wandered  to  the  simple  tea-table  un¬ 
der  one  tree,  and  the  fruit-table  under 
another,  but  they  always  came  and  filled 
the  music-room — filled  it,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  with  an  audience  that  was  perfectly 
silent. 


And  here  let  me  end  with  one  pas¬ 
sionate  and  indignant  protest  against  the 
habit  which  ill-conditioned  guests  in¬ 
dulge  in,  and  timid  hosts  and  hostesses 
allow,  of  talking  during  music,  a  breach 
of  good-manners  and  good-feeling  which 
whenever  it  is  found,  either  in  public  or 
private,  should  be  put  a  stop  to  firmly 
and  remorselessly.  If  people  do  not  like 
music  they  need  not  listen  to  it  ;  they 
can  go  away.  But  any  person  who  finds 
himself  at  a  concert,  or  in  a  drawing¬ 
room  where  music  is  going  on,  and 
does  not  pay  it  the  respect  of  total 
silence,  is  severely  to  be  reprehended. 

To  recapitulate  in  a  few  words  the  aim 
of  this  “  Plain-Speaking.”  Let  every 
child,  boy  or  girl,  be  taught  music,  or 
tried  to  be  taught,  till  found  incapable. 
In  that  case,  abolish  music  altogether, 
and  turn  to  more  congenial  and  useful 
studies.  Secondly,  let  no  one  pretend 
to  learn  music  who  does  not  really  love 
it,  but  let  those  who  do  study  it  well 
and  thoroughly,  so  far  as  the  work  of 
life  will  allow,  always  remembering  that 
the  aim  of  their  studies  is  not  to  exhibit 
themselves,  but  the  music — for  the  best 
of  musicians  is  only  an  interpreter  of 
other  people’s  language.  There  are 
endless  varieties  of  language  to  choose 
from  ;  each  reader  may  have  a  different 
taste  and  different  style  ;  nay,  I  will  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  he  who  plays  “  Pop 
goes  the  weasel  ”  with  spirit,  force,  and 
accuracy,  is  not  at  all  to  be  despised. 
But  one  thing  is  inexorably  right  and 
necessary — let  every  one  who  does  any¬ 
thing  in  the  science  of  sweet  sounds  try 
to  do  it  as  well  as  he  possibly  can. 

Then,  haply,  we  shall  gradually  cease 
to  be  “  favored  ”  with  that  great  abomi¬ 
nation  to  all  appreciative  souls — “  a 
little  music  !” — Good  Words. 


THE  BUGLE. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  PAUL  DEROULfeUE. 

The  air  is  keen,  the  line  is  long. 

The  quick  advance  rings  clear  and  strong. 
The  Zouave  column  chaunts  the  prayer  : 
The  solemn  wood  that  crowns  the  hill 
Looks  down  and  listens,  silent,  still — 

And  Prussians  wait  us  there. 
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Our  Bugle  is  a  battle-bird. 

That  din  of  many  a  flight  has  heard 

Midst  shot,  and  smoke,  and  Are,  and  flame, 

He  flits  and  wheels  with  cheerful  call. 

To  rally  round  when  comrades  fall — 

Brave  bird  no  foe  can  tame  ! 

Another  order  !  hark  the  tone  ! 

Oh,  never  bolder  bird  was  known  ! 

’Tis  “  death  or  glory”  once  again  : 

Your  breath  of  passion  stirs  the  soul. 

And  courage  rises  to  the  goal. 

Where  foes  too  long  have  lain. 

We  charge  at  double,  shout,  and  climb 
To  where  the  bullets  bide  their  time. 

Ah  !  now  the  Prussian  sniders  speak  : 

We  close  in  ranks,  and  now  the  cry — 

"  Advance  with  bayonet,  do  or  die  !” 

The  wood  is  gained  with  Zouave-shriek. 

A  rush,  a  pause — our  Bugle  struck  ! 

A  moment  only — Zouave  pluck 

Gives  never  in  to  aught  but  death. 

Then,  sounding  high  ’mid  strife  and  cheer. 

Unconquered  notes,  and  always  near. 

The  Bugle  breathes  its  passion-breath. 

And  though  with  breath  the  red  blood  glows. 

Yet  blast  on  blast  the  Bugle  blows  ; 

His  hand  clenched  round  with  iron  will  ; 

He  puts  off  death  some  paces  yet. 

And  pressing  back  each  foeman  met. 

The  brave  old  Bugle  leads  us  still. 

Ah  !  there  upon  the  turf  at  last 
He  lies,  but  still  the  Bugle-blast 

Rings  shrill  from  blood-stained  lips  that  press 
Disdaining,  stretched  on  gory  ground,  * 

Guarding  his  Bugle — still  the  sound 
Wells  forth,  and  urges  none  the  less  ! 

And  now,  upon  his  elbow  leant. 

He  sees  the  Zouaves  backward  bent 

On  ground  where  all  his  blood  has  run. 

Then— not  till  then — the  Bugle  stops  : 

His  task  is  done — he  bends,  he  drops  : 

Defeat  in  death — death  nobly  won. — Fraser's  Magazine. 


THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  DRESS. 


It  may  well  seem  an  act  of  temerity 
to  undertake  to  give  an  account  of  the 
nature  and  causes  of  human  apparel. 
People  are  accustomed  to  think  of  dress 
as  something  utterly  capricious  and  law¬ 


less.  The  reasons  which  one  might 
antecedently  expect  to  govern  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  men  and  women  with  respect  to 
clothing  seem  at  first  sight  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.  It  has  been  truly  ob- 
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served  by  a  recent  writer  on  dress  that 
“  the  history  of  the  hat  is  a  true  history 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  male  head,  from 
the  kettle-shaped  brown  helmet  to  the 
modern  cylinder.” 

It  is  this  apparent  want  of  rationality 
in  dress  that  fits  it  in  an  eminent  degree 
to  be  the  theme  of  the  cynic  and  mis¬ 
anthrope.  In  any  case  the  vast  amount 
of  attention  given  to  the  labor  of  cov¬ 
ering  up  and  prettifying  this  poor  mortal 
body  would  be  sure  to  lead  the  philoso¬ 
pher  to  reflect  on  the  vanity  of  all  things 
human.  But  when  it  is  added  to  this 
that  a  large  part  of  the  toil  expended  by 
mankind  in  clothing  itself  has  brought 
forth  nothing  temporarily  useful  dr  even 
intrinsically  beautiful,  the  least  ifmount 
of  reflection  is  sufficient  to  discover  the 
rich  vein  of  irony  which  underlies  the 
subject.  Indeed,  we  know  nothing  so 
well  adapted  to  correct  a  too  flattering 
view  of  the  species  as  to  brood  for  an 
hour  in  serious  meditation  over  a  his¬ 
tory  of  costume. 

Is,  then,  the  philosophy  of  dress 
nothing  more  than  a  specially  amusing 
chapter  in  the  cynic’s  version  of  life  as 
a  whole  ?  Can  nothing  be  said  by  way 
of  extenuation,  if  not  of  justification,  of 
the  vagaties  of  the  human  race  in  the 
matter  of  garments?  We  think  some¬ 
thing  may  be  said.  On  closer  inspec¬ 
tion  there  appears  after  all  to  have  been 
a  method  in  the  madness  of  mankind  in 
this  particular.  Under  all  that  is  arbi¬ 
trary,  accidental,  and  unsusceptible  of 
rational  explanation,  we  may  find  traces 
of  a  sane  purpose.  The  theory  of  the 
misanthrope,  however  picturesque  and 
striking,  is,  like  many  other  picturesque 
and  striking  theories,  an  exaggeration. 
Dress  has  a  raison  d" hre  over  and  above 
the  mere  exhibition  of  the  stupendous 
and  incorrigible  folly  of  human  nature. 
However  mixed  up  with  and  disguised 
by  elements  of  irrational  caprice,  princi¬ 
ples  may  be  detected  which  serve  to  re¬ 
deem  the  art  of  dress  from  the  sweeping 
condemnation  of  the  satirist.  Let  us 
take  up  the  cause  of  humanity  in  this 
matter,  and  see  what  can  be  said  for  its 
behavior. 

It  may  be  well  to  begin  with  the 
somewhat  obvious  remark  that  dress  is 
so  far  natural  as  it  is  the  extension  of 
one  of  Nature’s  own  endowments.  It 
is  commonly  said  that  man  clothes  him¬ 


self  for  four  principal  reasons  :  istly,  by 
way  of  protection  against  external 
forces  ;  2dly,  for  the  sake  of  warmth  ; 
3dly,  for  purposes  of  ornament  ;  and, 
lastly,  for  moral  reasons.  Now  Nature 
clearly  supplies  animals,  including  man, 
with  the  rudiments  of  dress  in  the  first 
three  senses,  if  not  in  the  fourth.  The 
horns  of  many  quadrupeds,  the  beaks 
and  talons  of  birds,  and  the  nails  of  our 
own  species,  are  the  germs  of  a  defensive 
dress.  That  animals  needing  to  main¬ 
tain  bodily  heat  are  clothed  with  some 
form  of  non-conducting  covering  is  too 
well  known  to  require  mentioning. 
Finally,  the  researches  of  Mr.  Darwin 
and  other  naturalists  have  taught  us  that 
many  features  of  the  animal  teguments 
have  been  retained,  if  not  acquired,  as 
ornamental  adjuncts. 

In  a  large  sense,  then,  dress  is  based 
on  Nature’s- own  processes,  and  this 
simple  fact  must  be  sufficient  to  rescue 
the  art  from  the  charge  of  being  some¬ 
thing  utterly  unnatural  and  absurd. 
More  than  this,  it  may  be  said  that 
Nature  specially  enjoined  man  to  dress 
himself.  By  leaving  him  with  less  de¬ 
fensive,  protective,  and  ornamental 
covering  than  many  other  animals,  she 
seems  to  have  said  that  she  trusted  to 
his  finer  brain  to  invent  the  means  of 
providing  for  himself  a  suitable  outfit. 
In  fact,  man  might  quite  as  appropriate¬ 
ly  be  defined  as  an  animal  that  has  to 
dress  itself  as  he  has  been  defined  as  an 
animal  that  cooks  its  food. 

We  may  see  the  close  connection  be¬ 
tween  Nature’s  clothing  and  man’s  arti¬ 
ficial  clothing  in  another  way.  Our  hair 
is  perfectly  insentient  ;  the  hair-dresser 
can  lacerate  it  without  exciting  any  sen¬ 
sation.  Yet  we  instinctively  think  of  it 
as  part  of  our  sentient  organism  ;  and 
when  the  skin  of  the  head  is  sensitive, 
and  pressure  on  the  head  causes  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  feeling,  we  project  this  feeling 
to  the  hair  tips.  In  quite  the  same  way 
we  come  to  include  our  apparel  in  our 
own  conception  of  our  bodily  organism. 
The  same  psychological  principle  that 
explains  our  localizing  sensation  in  the 
extremity  of  the  hair  explains  a  lady’s 
feeling  a  rude  disarrangement  of  her 
dress-trimmings  as  though  it  were  a 
direct  attack  on  her  organism.  Sub¬ 
jectively,  then — that  is,  in  our  way  of 
thinking  and  feeling — dress  stands  in 
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the  closest  relation  to  the  organic  pro¬ 
ductions  of  Nature  herself. 

If  it  is  once  allowed  that  dress  of 
some  kind  is  natural  to  man,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  reject  the  conclusion  that, 
viewed  on  the  whole,  the  progress  of 
dress,  from  the  first  crude  tentatives  of 
our  primitive  ancestors  to  our  modern 
elaborate  costumes,  has  many  points  of 
resemblance  to  a  natural  process  of  de¬ 
velopment.  If  there  were  good  reasons 
for  man’s  beginning  to  dress  himself  in 
the  early  stages  of  his  existence,  there 
have  been  equally  good  reasons  for  his 
advancing  in  that  direction.  Just  as 
the  first  naive  experiment  was  adapted 
to  early  wants  and  conditions  of  life, 
so,  speaking  roughly,  the  intricate  sys¬ 
tem  of  apparel  of  the  civilized  man,  of 
to-day  is  adapted  to  our  present  wants 
and  conditions.  And  the  progress  from 
one  style  to  the  other,  so  far  as  history 
and  other  records  enable  us  to  say,  has 
been  by  a  series  of  very  gradual  transi¬ 
tions,  exactly  answering  to  those  by 
which  organic  forms  are  now  supposed 
to  have  arisen. 

To  give  an  illustration  of  this  process. 
The  modern  shoe  has  been  evolved  by 
a  succession  of  slight  modifications  and 
enlargements  out  of  a  very  simple  primi¬ 
tive  covering.  In  the  ages  of  stone  and 
bronze,  man  appears  to  have  protected 
his  foot  by  a  piece  of  bark  or  leather  laid 
under  the  sole  and  fastened  in  a  very 
simple  manner  about  the  foot  with 
straps.  Out  of  this  grew  the  sandal  with 
its  broader  and  more  elaborate  bands, 
reaching  above  the  ankles,  such  as  we 
see  it  represented  in  the  art  of  ancient 
Egypt,  and  later.  From  the  sandal, 
again,  was  developed,  by  the  addition 
of  a  fine  leather  below  the  straps,  as  well 
as  the  broadening  of  the  straps,  the  germ 
of  the  shoe  proper,  an  arrangement  il¬ 
lustrated  by  the  Greek  half-boot 
The  completion  of  this  process  of  de¬ 
velopment  was  the  doing  away  with  the 
band,  and  the  making  of  the  upper 
leather  firmer. 

A  closer  inspection  of  the  process  by 
which  the  art  of  dress  has  grown  to  its 
present  elaborate  form  will  show  that  it 
conforms  very  closely  to  the  idea  of  evo¬ 
lution  as  defined  by  modern  writers.  It 
is  obvious  that  dress  has  a  very  close 
connection  with  the  human  organism  to 
which  it  has  to  mould  itself,  and  of 


which,  indeed,  as  has  been  remarked,  it 
may  be  viewed  as  a  kind  of  extension  or 
enlargement.  And  the  development  of 
dress  seems  to  mimic  the  process  of 
organic  evolution  itself.  We  may  de¬ 
scribe  its  history  in  its  large  features  as 
a  gradual  process  of  adaptation  to  the 
structure  of  the  body.  And  this  process 
has,  of  necessity,  imitated  that  of 
organic  development  as  now  conceived.* 

If  we  take  the  first  rude  article  of  ap¬ 
parel,  out  of  which  all  dress  seems  to 
have  grown — the  waisi-band,  or  rudi¬ 
mentary  apron — and  compare  it  with  a 
modern  equipment,  we  may  see  at  once 
that  the  two  contrast,  with  one  another 
very  much  as  a  low  and  a  high  organ¬ 
ism.  The  one  is  simple,  homogeneous, 
not  differentiated  into  parts,  and  but 
loosely  adapted  to  the  bodily  form  ;  the 
other  is  highly  complex,  differentiated 
into  a  number  of  unlike  parts,  all  of 
which  are  closely  adapted  to  the  struc¬ 
tural  divisions  of  the  body  to  which  they 
belong.  The  one  is  the  work  of  the 
weaver  alone  ;  the  other  implies  the 
constructive  work  of  the  seamstress  or 
tailor. 

The  early  and  comparatively  structure¬ 
less  type  of  dress  may  be  seen  surviving 
even  in  classic  costume.  The  outer 
garment,  the  amictus,  which  included 
the  male  pallium  (l/taTiov)  and  the  female 
peplum  (TrerrAof),  was  a  structureless  rec¬ 
tangular  piece  of  cloth,  and,  as  the  ety¬ 
mology  of  the  word  {amicere)  shows,  was 
wrapped  round  the  figure  ;  while  the 
inner  garment  (tunica,  was  said 

to  be  “  put  on”  [induere).  Thus  it  rep¬ 
resented,  in  its  want  of  a  fitting  shape, 
the  primitive  undifferentiated  covering. 
Modern  dress,  as  a  whole,  is  pre-emi¬ 
nently  an  organic  system,  consisting  of 
many  heterogeneous  parts,  fashioned  in 
conformity  to  the  several  divisions  of 
the  bodily  structure  to  which  it  has  to 
accommodate  itself.  In  it  are  to  be  found 
only  occasional  survivals  of  the  earlier 
form,  as  in  the  shawl  and  Scotch  plaid. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  writer 

*  The  parallelism  between  the  development 
of  dress  and  organic  development  has  been 
worked  out  in  some  of  its  aspects  in  a  wry  in¬ 
genious  work  entitled  '*  Naturgeschichte  der 
Kleidung,”  von  Emanuel  Hermann  (Vienna, 
rSyS).  The  present  writer  gladly  acknowl¬ 
edges  his  obligations  to  this  suggestive  little 
book. 
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to  whom  reference  has  already  been 
made,  that  the  form  of  the  various  arti¬ 
cles  of  dress  has  adapted  itself  not  only 
to  the  structure  but  to  the  functions  of 
the  parts  of  the  organism  to  be  covered. 
He  divides  garments  into  three  groups 
of  articles  :  istly,  those  of  the  extremi¬ 
ties — the  head,  the  hands,  and  the  feet ; 
2dly,  those  of  the  connecting  organs — 
the  neck,  arms,  and  legs  ;  and,  3dly, 
those  of  the  fixed  trunk.  The  first  hav¬ 
ing  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  most 
mobile  and  active  members  of  the  body, 
are  the  freest,  being  most  perfectly  de¬ 
tached  from  the  others,  and  most  easily 
put  on  and  off.  The  coverings  of  the 
neck,  arms,  and  legs,  which  are  the 
transmitters  of  force,  and  share  to  some 
extent  in  the  work  of  the  extremities, 
come  midway  in  point  of  mobility  be¬ 
tween  those  of  the  extremities  and  of 
the  trunk.  The  clothing  of  the  latter, 
which  is  comparatively  at  rest,  is,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  the  most 
fixed  and  rigid  of  all. 

With  this  development  of  dress  in  het¬ 
erogeneity  and  speciality  of  form,  there 
has  been  a  preservation  of  organic  unity. 
This  has,  of  course,  been  necessitated 
to  some  extent  by  the  fact  that  all  parts 
of  the  costume  were  related  to  the 
organic  structure  of  the  body.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  development  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  branch  of  clothing  has  been  cor¬ 
related  with  that  of  other  branches. 
The  modern  development  of  the  cover¬ 
ing  of  the  male  leg  curiously  illustrates 
this  law  of  the  correlation  of  growth. 
Thus  the  appearance  of  the  first  hose 
covering  the  thigh,  leg,  and  foot,  about 
the  eleventh  century,  was  connected 
with  the  shortening  of  the  coat  about 
that  time.  A  farther  shortening  of  this 
last  garment  was  followed  by  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  upper  hose  as  a  covering 
for  the  thighs  only  (sixteenth  century). 
And  the  gradual  lengthening  of  this  arti¬ 
cle  of  dress  downward  till  it  attained 
its  present  form  of  loose  trouser  at  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolution,  was 
naturally  followed  by  the  shortening  of 
the  under  hose  and  its  transformation 
into  the  stocking,  and  finally  into  the 
sock. 

This  gradual  development  of  dress  in 
extent  and  complexity  has  in  the  main 
been  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the 
deepest  force  at  work  in  this  region. 


namely,  the  need  of  retaining  bodily 
warmth.  This  need  must  obviously 
have  increased  as  soon  as  our  race  be¬ 
gan  to  migrate  to  less  warmer  regions 
than  those  in  which  it  is  suppos^  to 
have  been  cradled.  In  addition  to  this 
change  in  the  environiyient,  there  has 
been  a  change  in  the  organism  tending 
to  the  same  result.  With  the  progress 
of  civilized  life  all  our  sensibilities  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  grown  more  delicate,  and 
the  organism  of  a  lady  or  gentleman  liv¬ 
ing  in  L  ondon  in  the  nineteenth  century 
is  incomparably  more  susceptible  to 
changing  conditions  of  temperature,  etc., 
in  the  atmosphere  than  that  of  one  of 
their  hardy  Saxon  ancestors.  This 
change  in  sensibility,  though  no  doubt 
in  part  the  effect  of  elaborate  dress,  is 
also  its  most  fundamental  cause.  It 
stands  in  intimate  relation  with  all  the 
habits  of  an  advanced  state  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  such  as  our  mode  of  heating  our 
dwellings,  and  so  on.  One  may  say, 
indeed,  that  man  has  slowly  learned  to 
make,  out  of  dress,  a  sort  of  second 
skin.  How  much  our  garments  have 
become  a  part  of  us  in  this  way  is  seen 
in  the  helplessness  of  a  person  when  he 
loses  any  part  of  his  equipment.  To 
have  to  go  into  the  open  air  bareheaded 
is  a  trial  to  a  modern  Englishman,  and 
it  is,  perhaps,  a  sense  of  this  natural 
necessity  of  clothes  which  underlies  the 
pathos  that  combines  with  the  absurdity 
of  the  situation  when  a  man  is  suddenly 
rendered  hatless  by  a  gust  of  wind. 

The  progress  of  the  art  of  clothing  is 
marked  by  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
number  of  enveloping  layers,  so  that 
dress  may  be  regarded  as  building  itself 
up  just  like  a  real  organic  tegument  by 
adding  stratum  to  stratum.  In  the 
second  place,  this  progress  is  character¬ 
ized  by  an  increase  in  the  degree  of  fit¬ 
ness  to  the  several  parts  of  the  organ¬ 
ism.  In  each  of  these  ways  clothing  be¬ 
comes  better  adapted  to  fulfil  its  most 
important  function — the  keeping  of  the 
bodily  surface  at  a  comparatively  equal 
temperature. 

The  second  great  factor  in  bringing 
about  this  development  of  dress  is  the 
need  of  free,  unimpeded  movement. 
This  force  must,  it  is  obvious  be,  to  some 
extent  opposed  to  the  needs  of  warmth. 
Every  addition  to  the  number  of  articles 
of  clothing  is  a  slight  increase  in  the 
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difficulties  of  locomotion.  A  system  of 
heavy  bandages  tells  on  a  man  in  a  long 
walk  in  more  ways  than  one.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  opposition  has  been  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  materials  of  clothing  which  com¬ 
bine  lightness  with  warmth.  Such 
materials  gradually  come  to  displace 
others  by  a  process  akin  to  that  of  the 
natural  selection  of  organic  modifica¬ 
tions  which  bring  an  advantage  to  their 
possessor. 

The  change  from  a  loose  enveloping 
fold  to  a  closely-fitting  one,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  the  other  result  of  a  grow¬ 
ing  demand  for  a  non-conducting  in¬ 
tegument,  seems  also  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  free  movement.  We  venture  to  affirm 
that  an  Englishman  of  to-day  can  both 
walk  more  freely  and  swing  his  arms 
more  amply  as  he  walks,  than  an  ancient 
Roman  in  his  ifidTiov^  or  pallium.  The 
case  in  which  tightness  of  fit  is  most 
plainly  unfavorable  to  free  movement  is 
that  of  a  modern  lady’s  skirts  ;  but  then 
this  is  not  really  the  case  of  adaptation 
to  particular  parts  and  members. 

'Tightness  of  dress  would  in  general, 
and  within  reasonable  limits,  only  prove 
unfavorable  to  movement  through  its  in¬ 
jurious  influence  on  the  respiratory  and 
other  functions  of  the  skin.  And  here, 
too,  there  is  to  be  noticed  a  progress  in 
the  direction  of  the  most  advantageous 
arrangement.  Modern  dress,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  earlier  forms,  seeks  to  combine 
a  certain  degree  of  porousness  with 
closeness  of  fit.  A  glance  at  the  leg  of 
a  peasant  of  the  Roman  Campagna  may 
tell  us  how  much  advancing  civilization 
has  done  fur  our  limbs  in  the  way  of 
rendering  them  accessible  to  the  air. 
The  first  rude  skin  garments  must,  one 
fancies,  apart  from  their  weight,  have 
proved  ”  stuffy”  in  more  senses  than 
one. 

'To  a  considerable  extent,  then,  the 
ends  of  free  and  easy  movement,  both 
of  the  whole  body  and  of  the  separate 
limbs,  have  concurrently  been  satisfied 
by  those  changes  of  dress  wiiich  have 
been,  in  the  first  place,  due  rather  to  the 
more  urgent  need  of  accumulating  and 
retaining  bodily  heat.  It  is  to  be  add¬ 
ed,  however,  that  the  advance  of  civili¬ 
zation  tends  very  materially  to  lessen 
the  importance  of  the  secondary  end. 
The  civilized  man  is  not  calle’d  upon  to 
do  the  feats  of  agility  which  are  required 


of  the  savage.  When  he  has  to  perform 
a  series  of  nimble  movements  he  is 
pretty  certain  to  look  a  little  awkward. 

A  respectably-dressed  citizen  suddenly 
forced  to  get  out  of  the  road  of  a  run¬ 
away  horse  is  apt  to  be  a  ludicrous  spec¬ 
tacle.  But  then  runaway  horses  are  rare 
phenomena,  as  the  story  of  “  John  Gil¬ 
pin”  amply  testifies,  and  the  demands 
made  on  the  flesh  of  the  languid  Eng¬ 
lishman  of  to-day  in  this  way  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  light.  Nothing  better  illustrates 
the  absence  of  the  need  of  rapid  move¬ 
ment  in  our  modern  form  of  civilization 
than  the  huge  erection  of  the  hat.  The 
savage  liable  to  sudden  invasion  by  his 
enemies  would,  we  may  be  certain, 
never  have  taken  to  our  modern  cylin¬ 
drical  head-covering. 

Along  with  these  ends  of  warmth  and 
freedom  of  movement  it  may  be  well  to 
mention  the  need  of  protection  against 
natural  forces.  This  seems  to  have 
exercised  an  influence  on  the  covering 
of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  of 
the  body  only.  The  hat  with  its  hori¬ 
zontal  brim  has  clearly  a  reference  to 
the  sun’s  rays— a  force  which  we  may 
be  sure  our  hardier  ancestors  were  not 
wont  to  regard  as  a  hostile  one.  The 
parasol  and  the  fan,  which  last  the 
Southern  lady  knows  how  to  use  so 
gracefully  out  of  doors,  may  be  regarded 
as  an  extension  of  this  protective  species 
of  apparel.  At  the  other  extreme  the 
foot  has  learned  to  defend  itself  against 
the  ruder  forces  to  which  it  is  constantly  \ 

exposed.  In  each  case  the  progress  of  > 

the  protective  covering  in  efficiency  ap-  ' 

pears  to  be  related  to  an  increase  of 
sensibility.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  j 

thought  that  civilization  would  tend  to  j 

reduce  the  evils  of  the  foot  by  making  ’ 

rough  places  smooth.  But  as  long  as 
London  vestries  use  the  gravel  which 
they  now  use  fur  making  and  mending 
their  paths,  this  long-suffering  member 
will  not  dare  to  relax  its  precautions. 

The  progress  of  dress  may  be  viewed 
in  part,  then,  as  the  resultant  of  these 
various  forces,  answering  to  obvious 
needs  of  organic  life.*  How  far  they 
may  severally  have  contributed  to  the 

•  No  reference  has  been  made  here  to  the 
need  of  protection  against  adverse  social  forces, 
since  it  is  only  by  a  stretching  of  language  that 
the  sword,  or  its  modern  survival  the  cane,  can 
be  called  an  article  of  dress. 
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actual  development  of  dress  we  need 
not  seek  to  determine.  It  is  enough  if  we 
are  able  roughly  to  conceive  of  the 
gradual  progress  of  the  art  of  clothing  as 
brought  about  by  the  combined  play  of 
these  motives. 

It  is  worth  adding,  perhaps,  that  these 
ends  have  not  always  been  consciously 
pursued.  Much  must  be  set  down  in 
the  first  instance  to  pure  accident.  In 
truth,  the  history  of  dress  resembles  a 
process  of  organic  evolution  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  that  it  is  the  product  of  sponta¬ 
neous  variation  and  natural  selection. 
Certain  modifications  of  costume  come 
to  be  adopted  through  a  number  of  in¬ 
dividual  motives,  and  out  of  these  tem¬ 
porary  and  ever  renewed  individual 
variations  there  emerge,  as  comparative¬ 
ly  permanent  forms,  those  modifications 
which  are  found  to  have  some  special 
utility. 

The  reader  will  be  disposed  to  think 
that  the  influence  of  utility  in  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  history  of  dress  has  here 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  .We  must, 
therefore,  hasten  to  explain  that,  so  far, 
we  have  only  been  touching  one  aspect 
of  the  development  of  dress,  and  this 
the  least  striking,  perhaps.  To  com¬ 
plete  our  account  of  the  evolution  of 
dress  we  must  view  it  not  only  on  its 
useful,  but  also  on  its  ornamental,  side. 
Dress  resembles  the  natural  covering  of 
the  lower  animals  in  this  way,  too,  that 
it  is  partly  subservient  to  the  needs  of 
the  organism,  partly  a  decorative  ap¬ 
pendage.  This  innate  love  of  finery — 
shared,  in  different  proportions,  perhaps, 
by  both  sexes — has  been  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  motive  to  the  adoption  and  gradual 
augmentation  of  dress. 

The  pleasure  derived  from  wearing 
attractive  garments  cannot  be  dignified 
by  the  title  of  a  purely  aesthetic  enjoy¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  monopoly  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  thus  adorns  himself ;  and 
the  pleasures  of  art,  properly  so  called, 
are  above  all  monopoly.  This  impulse 
must,  one  supposes,  from  the  day  when 
primitive  man  began  to  paint  his  body 
or  adorn  his  head  with  feathers,  have 
led  to  a  constant  variation  in  his  style 
of  apparel.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  the 
passion  to  be  insatiable  in  its  craving  for 
change  and  novelty.  We  look  for  an 
element  of  novelty  even-  in  a  work  of 
purely  impersonal  art,  and  in  the  per¬ 


sonal  art  of  self-adornment  this  demand 
is  omnipotent.*  Hence  what  answers 
to  spontaneous  variation  in  the  region 
of  dress  would  commonly  be  the  out¬ 
come  of  this  restless  desire  to  look  finer 
than  one’s  neighbors.  In  this  way  the 
feeling  for  the  ornamental  side  of  dress 
has  subserved  the  development  of  it  as 
a  utility.  Changes  introduced  by  indi¬ 
vidual  fancy,  and  the  love  of  the  novel 
and  striking,  would  be  permanently 
adopted  when  found  to  bring  some  ad¬ 
vantage,  as,  for  example,  increase  of 
warmth. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  the 
growth  of  dress  in  mere  volume  and 
number  of  distinct  parts  has  been  great¬ 
ly  promoted  in  the  first  instance  by  this 
impulse  of  self-adornment.  The  rude 
love  of  beauty  shows  itself  in  an  admi¬ 
ration  of  mere  quantity  ;  and  the  men 
and  women  who  managed  to  amplify 
their  garments  would  clearly  by  so  do¬ 
ing  attain  a  richer  decorative  effect. 
Hence  many  of  the  vagaries  everywhere 
illustrated  in  the  history  of  costume, 
such  as  the  elaborate  head-dress,  the 
ample  skirts,  and  the  long,  sweeping 
train.  It  is  probable  that  much  of  the 
covering  of  the  body  originated  in  this 
impulse  to  enlarge  what  we  may  call  the 
decorative  surface.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  arms  may  probably  have  been  first 
covered  for  the  sake  of  carrying  out  a 
more  extensive  decorative  scheme,  in 
which  case  the  habit  of  wearing  sleeves 
would  be  retained  for  the  good  rerson 
that  by  their  very  use  the  arms  would 
grow  more  sensitive  to  changes  of  temper¬ 
ature. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that,  while  the 
useful  function  of  dress  has  thus  to  some 
extent  grown  out  of  its  ornamental, 
there  has  been  a  reverse  process.  Fea¬ 
tures  of  costume,  first  adopted  for  the 
sake  of  some  utility,  have  become  in 
time  mere  ornamental  appendages. 
This  illustrates  a  truth,  to  be  spoken  of 


*  The  misogynist  would  of  course  say  that 
this  perpetual  love  of  change  is  a  special  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  fickle  feminine  mind.  He 
might  even  find  some  plausible  support  for  his 
views  in  natural  science.  Mr.  Darwin  writes  : 
“  As  any  fleeting  fashion  in  dress  comes  to  be 
admired  by  man  (?  woman),  so  with  birds  a 
change  of  almost  any  kind  in  the  structure  or 
coloring  of  the  feathers  in  the  male  appears  to 
have  bwn  admired  by  the  female.” — “  Descent 
of  Man,”  vol.  ii.  p.  74. 
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more  fully  presently,  that  in  dress  the 
love  of  change  is  curiously  complicated 
by  the  force  of  the  customary.  Many 
of  the  furbelows  of  a  modern  lady’s  dress 
really  represent  additions  which  once 
served  some  useful  purpose.  We  may 
instance  the  rudimentary  pocket,  which 
in  some  recent  fashions  has  done  duty 
as  a  mere  ornament.  The  ladies’  hood, 
which  is  now  so  popular,  the  shoe- 
buckles,  and  the  gentlemen’s  scarf-pins, 
may  be  mentioned  as  familiar  illustra¬ 
tions  of  once  useful  articles  taking  on  a 
purely  ornamental  character.* 

Yet,  while  there  has  been  this  amount 
of  harmony  between  the  serviceable  and 
the  purely  decorative  functions  of  dress, 
it  is  evident  that  they  have  been  to  a 
considerable  extent  opposed  to  one 
another.  One  of  the  strongest  tendencies 
observable  in  the  history  of  costume  is 
that  of  extending  the  range  of  dress  up¬ 
ward  in  the  shape  of  a  lofty  head-dress, 
downward  in  the  form  of  a  train,  and, 
one  might  perhaps  add,  outward.  Now, 
since  all  these  modes  of  extension  are 
accompanied  by  obvious  practical  disad¬ 
vantages,  the  progress  of  fashion  has 
often  looked  like  the  result  of  a  struggle 
between  the  two  instincts  of  display  and 
common-sense,  now  the  one  force  pre¬ 
vailing,  now  the  other.  Thus  the  femi¬ 
nine  fondness  for  ample  skirts,  or  for 
long,  sweeping  trains,  has  again  and 
again  reached  the  point  at  which  any 
further  progress  would  be  incompatible 
with  social  intercourse,  and  then  a  reac¬ 
tion  under  the  leading  of  practical  reflec- 
.  tion  has  set  in.f 


*  It  is  not  impossible  that  something  analo¬ 
gous  to  this  occurs  in  the  development  of  birds 
and  other  classes  of  animals.  Thus  we  can 
understand  that  after  a  certain  style  of  coloring 
had  been  acquired  by  a  species  as  a  protection 
against  enemies,  and  this  had,  owing  to  changed 
external  conditions,  ceased  to  have  its  first 
value,  any  tendency  by  individual  variation  to 
drop  this  habitual  hue  might  lead  to  a  rejection 
by  the  female,  whose  taste  would  pretty  cer¬ 
tainly  be  slightly  modified  by  wont  and  cus¬ 
tom.  But  since  the  feminine  mind  is  pro¬ 
verbially  prone  to  change,  it  cannot  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  this  has  been  an  important  factor. 

f  A  similar  thing  meets  us  in  the  history  of 
bird-ornaments.  Mr.  Darwin,  writing  of  birds, 
says  ;  “  The  various  ornaments  possessed  by 
the  males  are  certainly  of  the  highest  impor¬ 
tance  to  them  (as  means  of  attracting  the 
females),  for  they  have  been  acquired  in  some 
cases  at  Ike  expense  of  greatly  impeded  powers  of 
flight  or  oj  running'  — “  The  Descent  of  Man,” 
New  Series. — Voi»  XXXIII.,  No.  1 


There  is  a  special  reason  for  *his  op¬ 
position  between  the  useful  and  the 
ornamental  in  dress.  Costume  has 
always  aimed  at  expressing  social  rank. 
It  is  one  of  the  characteristic  excellences 
of  the  higher  grades  of  society  that  they 
lead  a  life  of  comparative  inactivity. 
Consequently,  a  style  of  apparel  which 
is  patently  unfitted  for  the  rude  work  of 
common  people  has  naturally  been 
selected  as  the  distinguishing  garb  of 
the  high  and  noble.  This  circumstance 
goes  far  to  account  for  many  of  the  awk¬ 
ward  and  ridiculous  features  in  dress 
which  were  first  adopted  by  members  of 
the  upper  stratum  of  society  and  then 
borrowed  by  the  classes  below  this. 
The  popularity  of  the  tight  shoe,  for 
example,  may  ultimately  be  due  to  a 
considerable  extent  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
obviously  incompatible  with  any  kind  of 
severe  bodily  exertion. 

VVe  have  regarded  the  aesthetic  side  of 
dress  as  wholly  a  matter  of  individual 
feeling,  and,  therefore,  as  liable  to  con¬ 
stant  change.  And  we  have  authority 
for  so  doing.  A  recent  lady  writer  on 
the  question  of  woman’s  dress  writes  : 
"  Women  usually  like  something  which 
gives  them  height,  piquancy,  and,  above 
dl,  conspicuousness.”  If  this  is  true 
of  the  nineteenth  century  English¬ 
woman,  it  is  still  more  true  of  women  in 
a  lower  grade  of  culture.  It  is  this 
feminine  instinct  to  attract  which  lies  at 
the  root  of  that  perpetual  change  of 
fashion  which  marks  the  history  of  dress. 
It  is  the  great  factor  in  the  dynamics  of 
dress.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  certain 
persistence  in  costume.  Not  only  does 
a  particular  style  of  apparel  maintain  its 
ground  when  it  is  found  to  answer  some 
practical  end,  but  it  sometimes  persists, 
too,  when  it  has  no  such  raison  d'etre. 

A  good  deal  of  this  persistence  must 
be  set  down  to  the  more  stupid  inertia 
of  custom,  which,  as  etymology  shows, 
is  so  closely  connected  with  costume. 
The  way  in  which  crinoline  managed  to 
keep  its  ground  after  criticism  had  done 
its  best  to  batter  and  demolish  it,  is  a 
good  example  of  this  inertia.  The  per¬ 
sistent  adoption  of  the  tight-laced  cor- 

vol.  ii.  p.  97.  The  male  bird  of  paradise  is 
troubled  by  his  fine  plumes  during  a  high  wind, 
as  the  human  male  is  troubled  by  his  head- 
ornament  in  like  circumstances. 
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set,  in  spite  of  all  that  good  sense  and 
science  have  said  about  its  enormity,  is 
another  illustration.  Custom  may  lead 
to  the  survival  of  a  thing  even  when  no 
rational  justification  of  it  can  be  found. 
The  history  of  fashion  in  dress,  like  the 
history  of  political  constitutions,  is  the 
result  of  a  perpetual  compromise  be¬ 
tween  the  principles  of  change  and  per¬ 
sistence. 

Yet  conservatism  in  dress,  at  least, 
must  not  be  regarded  as  wholly  the  out¬ 
come  of  an  irrational  and  pig-headed 
obstinacy.  As  we  have  said,  many  fea¬ 
tures  of  dress  have  become  more  or  less 
permanent  because  they  were  found  to  be 
useful  or  advantageous  in  some  way.  To 
this  may  now  be  added  that,  on  the  orna¬ 
mental  side,  those  varieties  which  have 
been  found  to  be  generally  pleasing, 
answering  to  the  simple  unsophisticated 
tastes  of  human  nature,  have  in  the  long 
run  outlived  those  which  have  wanted 
this  characteristic. 

At  first  sight,  no  doubt  it  looks  as  if 
there  could  be  no  such  force  at  work  in 
the  history  of  dress  as  average  aesthetic 
feeling.  The  perpetual  fluctuation  of 
ta.ste  in  dress  is  patent,  and  has,  indeed, 
become  proverbial.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  Frenchman  who  invented  the 
saying  chacun  d  son  was  thinking  of 
the  erratic  and  apparently  lawless  mani¬ 
festations  of  taste  in  matters  of  costume. 
Still,  though  greatly  disguised  by  the 
play  of  those  impulses  of  individual 
caprice  already  referred  to,  there  are 
such  things  as  normal  human  feelings, 
to  which  the  ornamental  side  of  dress 
may  or  may  not  correspond,  and  these 
feelings  have  been  a  concurrent  factor  in 
the  actual  evolution  of  dress. 

This  average  normal  taste  rests  in  part 
on  constant  attributes  of  human  nature. 
Bright  color,  for  example,  is  pleasing  to 
every  normal  eye,  and  so  far  dress  which 
supplies  the  organ  with  this  pleasure 
answers  to  a  permanent  aesthetic  need. 
Much  of  what  is  here  called  average 
aesthetic  sensibility  is,  however,  the  slow 
growth  of  ages,  and  limited  by  the  stage 
of  general  culture  attained  by  a  commu¬ 
nity.  For  example,  the  glaring  con¬ 
trasts  of  color  in  dress  which  delight  the 
eye  of  a  rustic  would  offend  the  eye  of 
a  cultivated  man,  if  only  because  they 
jar  on  that  sense  of  the  charm  of  femi¬ 
nine  unobtrusiveness  which  has  become 


a  part  of  his  nature.  Thus  the  average 
aesthetic  feelings  are  partly  constant 
among  all  individuals  and  races,  partly 
vary  with  the  stage  of  menial  develop¬ 
ment  as  a  whole.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add  that  they  are  not  precisely  the 
same  for  any  two  races  or  nationalities, 
since  they  receive  a  certain  tinge  from 
the  special  temperament  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  a  people.  . 

Now  it  can  be  shown,  we  think,  that 
the  actual  progress  of  dress  on  its  artis¬ 
tic  side  has  illustrated  a  tendency  to' 
adapt  itself  to  the  average  taste  of  the 
age.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  disen¬ 
tangle  this  factor  from  the  effect  of 
merely  accidental  fashion.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  custom  has  a  profound 
influence  on  taste  itself.  We  are  apt  to 
judge  that  to  be  aesthetically  right  to 
which  we  are  accustomed.  And  this 
because  our  surroundings,  whatever 
their  intrinsic  worth,  take  a  familiar  and 
friendly  aspect  through  wont  and  asso¬ 
ciation.  In  a  large  sense,  perhaps,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  highest  feeling  for 
the  beautiful  is  nothing  but  a  response 
to  our  habitual  environment.  Hence 
when  any  fashion  happens  from  any 
cause  to  have  set  in,  and  to  persist  for  a 
while,  the  liking  of  what  is  familiar  leads 
people  to  attribute  to  this  an  aesthetic 
value. 

The  only  way  to  distinguish  between 
the  natural,  unsophisticated  taste  of  an 
age  and  people  and  this  artificially  in¬ 
duced  taste,  is  by  taking  pretty  exten¬ 
sive  periods,  and  inquiring  what  is  per¬ 
manent  in  the  different  styles  adopted, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  about  what  points 
the  successive  forms  of  fashion  appear 
to  oscillate.  •  In  this  way  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  a  rough  idea  of  the  standard 
of  taste  in  dress  for  the  particular  period 
considered.  And  this  standard  will,  as 
might  be  expected,  be  found  to  bear  a 
close  relation  to  the  st.ige  of  aesthetic 
development,  as  a  whole,  reached  by  the 
community  in  question.  When  the 
aesthetic  feelings  of  a  people  have  been 
broadened  and  deepened,  there  has  in¬ 
evitably  followed  an  improvement  in  the 
style  of  dress.  The  rapid  growth  of  the 
visual  arts,  reacting  on  popular  taste, 
has  always  had  an  elevating  influence  on 
dress.  Under  such  aesthetic  develop¬ 
ment  must  be  included  the  growth  of  the 
intellectual  perceptions  of  harmony,  fit- 
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ness,  etc.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  all  intellectual  progress  has  tended 
to  improve  taste  in  dress  by  investing  it 
with  richer  associations  and  a  deeper 
significance.  This  might  be  illustrated, 
perhaps,  by  a  comparison  of  the  amount 
of  attention  which  the  subject  of  dress 
receives  at  the  hands  of  our  chief  poets 
in  different  epochs. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  speak  of  the 
esthetic  influences  which  have  acted  on 
dress  apart  from  moral  influences.  In 
dress  the  aesthetic  and  ethic  aspects  are 
closely  connected.  Ideas  of  decency 
and  modesty  insensibly  modify  a  peo¬ 
ple’s  idea  of  what  is  beautiful  in  cos¬ 
tume.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  direct  opposition  be¬ 
tween  the  two  ends.  Severe  moral  ideas 
have  always  tended  toward  asceticism  ; 
and  it  is  obvious  that  certain  moral  and 
religious  ideas,  such  as  humility,  would 
be  averse  to  any  ample  display  in  dress. 
And  thus  we  find  that  in  the  history  of 
English  costume  there  has  been  a  strug¬ 
gle  .between  the  puritanic  impulse  to 
eschew  vain  show,  and  mortify  the  flesh, 
and  the  generous  impulse  of  the  natural 
man  to  adorn  life  and  add  to  its  grace. 
'Phe  growth  of  the  aesthetic  sense,  as  a 
whole,  has  been  the  outcome  of  many  a 
hard  conflict,  and  nowhere  has  this  been 
more  apparent  than  in  the  domain  of 
costume. 

The  power  of  self-adjustment  of  dress 
to  the  stage  of  aesthetic  culture  reached 
at  the  time  is  analogous  to  an  organic 
process.  Just  as  the  preservation  of 
forms  of  apparel  found  to  be  serviceable 
answer  to  natural  selection  in  the  bio¬ 
logical  region,  so  the  survival  of  forms 
aesthetically  preferable  answers  to  what 
is  known  in  biology  as  sexual  selection. 
According  to  Mr.  Darwin,  many  of  the 
ornaments  of  birds  and  other  animals 
have  been  acquired  through  the  repeat¬ 
ed  preference  on  the  part  of  females  of 
males  accidentally  born  with  such  telling 
points  in  their  favor.  Hence  the  force 
that  selects  and  preserves  is  clearly 
something  like  an  aesthetic  sense  ;  and 
what  is  important  is  that  this  feeling  is 
supptosed  to  be  pretty  constant  for  a 
large  number  of  generations.  If,  for 
example,  the  eye  for  symmetrical  mark¬ 
ings  and  beautiful  gradations  of  color 
had  not  been  possessed  by  many  succes¬ 
sive  generations  of  female  argus  pheas- 
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ants,  it  is  probable  that  the  beautiful 
ocelli  of  which  Mr.  Darwin  tells  us 
would  not  have  been  acquired  by  the 
males  of  the  species. 

The  comparative  permanence  of 
aesthetically  suitable  forms  and  colors  in 
human  dress  is  due  to  sexual  selection. 
Only  the  sex  that  has  the  privilege  here 
is  rather  the  male  than  the  female.  In 
our  species  there  is  not  a  wide  scope  for 
rivalry  among  the  males  in  the  matter  of 
display  of  attractive  colors.  In  the  mili¬ 
tary  age  there  was  probably  more  room 
for  this  kind  of  emulation  ;  but  since 
society  has  become  industrial  the  fasci¬ 
nations  of  male  attire  have  been  greatly 
reduced.  Nowadays  an  eager  and 
anxious  lover  may  think  that  his  success 
will  turn  on  the  perfect  fit  of  his  coal  or 
the  faultless  arrangement  of  his  tie. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  such  exceptions  as  Bal¬ 
zac’s  “  Modeste  Mignon,”  women  seem, 
on  the  whole,  to  attach  but  little  weight 
to  these  superficial  qualifications.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  commonly  allowed 
by  women  themselves  that  the  amount 
of  time  and  attention  bestowed  on  dress 
by  their  sex  is  related  to  the  end  of  at¬ 
tracting  the  other  and  sluggish  sex.  It 
would  be  curious,  if  we  had  time,  to  in¬ 
quire  why  the  competition  in  self-adorn¬ 
ment,  with  a  view  to  attract  the  opposite 
sex,  has  become  shifted  in  the  case  of 
our  species  from  the  male  to  the  female. 
Is  it  that  women  are  more  searching 
than  men,  and  look  not  at  the  outward 
man  ?  or  that,  owing  to  the  backward¬ 
ness  of  the  human  male,  the  function  of 
attraction  has  devolved  on  the  naturally 
retiring  female  ? 

It  would  thus  look  as  though  men’s 
taste  is  the  great  ruling  circumstance  in 
the  selection  of  dress  as  an  aesthetic  ob¬ 
ject.  The  vagaries  of  feminine  caprice 
must  oscillate  about  the  point  of  the 
average  male  judgment.  In  choosing 
her  dress  a  woman  keeps  one  eye  on  her 
own  individual  ideal  of  herself,  but  the 
other  eye  is  fixed  on  the  ideal  which  she 
conceives  the  brutal  sex  to  have  fash¬ 
ioned  and  set  up.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  plain  that  the  average  male  taste 
stands  in  a  pretty  close  relation  to  that 
of  the  other  sex  of  the  same  period. 
For  one  thing,  women  have  much  to  do 
with  laying  the  foundations  of  the  male 
taste  in  early  life,  so  that  their  ideas 
naturally  have  a  good  deal  of  influence. 
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Besides  this,  a  large  proportion  of  men 
are  considered,  by  women  at  least,  to  be 
quite  destitute  of  taste,  and,  being  good- 
naturedly  half  disposed  to  acquiesce  in 
this  view,  they  are  ready  to  accept 
women’s  judgment  in  matters  of  dress 
as  their  own.  And  thus  we  may  say 
with  tolerable  accuracy  that  it  is  the 
average  taste,  not  simply  of  the  male 
sex,  but  of  the  community  as  a  whole, 
that  determines  the  relatively  permanent 
directions  in  the  progress  of  the  art  of 
dress. 

Probably  enough  has  been  said,  in 
this  slight  analysis  of  the  influences  at 
work,  to  show  that  the  history  of  dress 
is  not  altogether  the  arbitrary  and  irra¬ 
tional  thing  which  at  first  sight  it  might 
appear.  That  there  is  much  in  the  tem¬ 
porary  fluctuations  of  costume  which 
is  accidental  and  capricious  nobody 
doubts.  The  initial  impulse  that  deter¬ 
mines  the  course  of  a  fashion  is  often  in¬ 
significant  enough,  and  nobody  supposes 
that  the  occult  authorities  that  fix  the 
novelties  in  Paris  are  invariably  wiser  or 
more  highly  endowed  with  aesthetic  in¬ 
sight  than  many  of  those  for  whom  they 
legislate.  Yet  beneath  these  surface 
movements,  which  are  often  exceedingly 
intricate,  one  can  discern  larger  and 
more  enduring  currents,  the  laws  of 
which  are  to  some  extent  discoverable. 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  then,  the  progress 
of  the  dressmaker’s  art,  from  its  first 
naive  tentatives  to  its  present  elaborate 
achievements,  appears  to  be  a  fairly 
reasonable  process.  Possibly  at  this 
present  moment  we  are  doomed  to  be 
overdressed,  except  when  custom  allows 
one  sex  to  run  to  the  other  extreme. 
Yet  nobody  will  dispute  that  our  mod¬ 
ern  equipment,  with  all  its  drawbacks, 
is,  on  the  whole,  adapted  to  the  general 
conditions  of  civilized  life,  and  could 
not  be  exchanged  for  the  simple  and 
scanty  attire  of  our  ancestors. 

And  just  as  the  development  of  dress 
under  one  aspect  answers  to  growing 
material  wants,  so  under  another  aspect 
it  expresses  the  growth  of  the  intellect¬ 
ual  and  emotional  nature  of  man  ;  his 
sensibility  to  the  charm  of  light,  color, 
and  form  ;  his  j'erception  of  the  harmo¬ 
nious  and  appropriate,  the  decent,  and 
so  on.  The  art  of  dress  is  not  some¬ 


thing  apart  from  the  whole  social  life, 
but  is  organically  connected  with  it  by 
numerous  nerve-like  filaments.  No 
considerable  change  in  the  aesthetic  or 
moral  feelings  of  a  community  has  been 
without  its  effect  on  dress  ;  and  the  his¬ 
tory  of  costume  in  its  main  features  is 
one  index  to  the  growth  of  a  people’s 
manners,  ideas,  and  emotions. 

Naturalists  have  familiarized  us  with 
the  idea  that  the  development  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  follows  the  lines  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  race,  and  may,  indeed,  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  condensed  narrative  of  this. 
The  same  thing  will  be  found  to  hold 
good  to  some  extent  with  respect  to 
dress.  The  nineteenth-century  infant 
is  not,  indeed,  left  in  the  condition  of 
primitive  man  with  his  one  meagre  gar¬ 
ment.  Yet  in  the  simplicity  of  its  cos¬ 
tume  it  forcibly  suggests  the  earlier 
homogeneous  style  of  apparel.  The 
individual  takes  to  separate  coverings 
for  different  parts  of  the  body  only  when 
the  functions  of  life  increase  and  loco¬ 
motion  becomes  the  most  important  of 
his  experiences.  So,  too,  on  its  moral 
and  aisthetic  side,  the  dress  of  infancy 
and  childhood  illustrates  the  growing 
mental  development  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  race.  The  comparative  in-' 
nocence  and  na'wetk  of  primitive  man  is 
reflected  in  the  infant,  and  hence  we  ac¬ 
cord  to  it  the  same  liberties  with  respect 
to  dress.  So,  again,  the  pink  or  blue 
bow  of  the  first  year  or  two  exactly 
answers  to  the  rudimentary  aesthetic 
sensibility  of  this  period  of  individual 
existence,  and  of  the  corresponding 
stage  of  racial  development. 

The  aim  of  the  present  paper  has  been 
to  prove  that  the  past  history  of  dress 
has  its  rationale  and  its  causes.  No  at¬ 
tempt  has  been  made  to  consider  the 
subject  of  dress  on  its  practical  side.  It 
is  no  doubt  always  a  great  step  to  take 
to  pass  from  what  is  to  what  ought  to 
be.  Yet  if,  as  we  have  been  trying  to 
prove,  the  past  movements  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  dress  have  arisen  out  of  natu¬ 
ral  and  rational  feelings  and  desires,  it 
may  be  possible,  after  our  examination  of 
these  impulses,  to  construct  a  rough 
ideal  of  dress  for  the  future,  which  shall 
satisfy  the  ends  of  utility  and  beauty 
alike. — Cornhill  Magazine. 
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M.  Zola  has  published  a  volume  of 
collected  essays  which  cannot,  of  course, 
have  a  success  like  that  of  ‘‘  Nana.”  In 
his  essays  M.  Zola  merely  explains  his 
theory  of  literature  ;  in  his  novels  he  il- 
Iqstrates  his  theory  by  pungent  exam¬ 
ples.  In  his  essays  he  fulminates  from 
his  pulpit  in  the  Voltaire  against 
that  terrible  social  evil,  le  lyrisme.  He 
descends  on-  Victor  Hugo  with  the 
crushing  remark  that,  after  all,  “he  is 
only  a  lyric  poet.”  In  M.  Renan,  too, 
he  detects  that  futile  thing,  a  poet  ;  and 
it  is  not  to  the  purpose  to  reply  that  M. 
Renan  has  written  little  or  no  poetry. 
M.  Zola  has  spoken,  and  M.  Renan’s 
place  for  the  future  is  in  the  purgatory 
of  poets.  In  agreeable  contrast  to  the 
sickly  sentiment  of  mere  lyric  poets  and 
to  the  impertinences  of  such  authors  as 
Victor  Hugo,  M.  Zola  erects  the  majes¬ 
tic  shapes  of  Science,  of  “  Naturalism,” 
and  of  himself.  Literature  is  to  be  all 
science  now,  all  physiology,  and  M.  Zola 
is  the  prophet  of  the  new  era.  It  is  true 
he  often  says  “  we”  in  speaking  of  the 
Naturalists,  and  he  seems  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  a  group  of  ”  those  about 
Zola,”  young  writers  of  his  school.  But 
the  world  has  not  recognized,  or  has  shut 
its  nostrils  against,  the  fragrant  litera¬ 
ture  of  young  Zolaistes.  It  is  with  the 
master  himself  that  we  must  deal,  listen¬ 
ing  respectfully  to  his  haughty  demand 
for  “  documents,”  and  wishing  humbly 
that  he  would  not  invariably  look  for 
documents  in  such  very  unspeakable 
places.  To  read  M.  Zola  is  almost 
enough  to  make  one  detest  science — in 
whose  name  he  does  such  remarkable 
things — and  to  read  Mme.  Deshouli^res 
with  pleasure.  But  there  is  one  topic 
at  least  on  which  M.  Zola  speaks  with 
some  authority,  and  with  good  common- 
sense. 

That  topic  is  V argent  en  litterature, 
the  wages  of  literature.  M.  Zola  laughs 
at  the  absurd  old  theory  which  con¬ 
demned  men  of  letters  to  give  away  their 
works  for  nothing,  and  to  be  satisfied 
with  glory.  Never  was  there  a  poet  yet 
that  was  content  with  glory  without 
money.  Byron  mocked  at  Scott’s  gains 
till  his  own  works  began  to  sell,  and  that 
has  usually  been  the  limit  of  poetical 


indifference  to  professional  success.  M. 
Zola,  of  course,  is  indignant  with  the 
critics  who  deplore  that  the  modem 
writer  has  become  a  tradesman.  He 
himself,  as  every  one  who  chanced  to  be 
in  Paris  at  this  time  last  year  must  be 
aware,  is  a  master  in  the  art  of  adver¬ 
tisement.  Big  and  little  yellow  placards, 
bearing  the  name  of  “  Nana”  in  squat 
black  letters,  were  the  most  remarkable 
among  the  mural  decorations  of  the 
town.  M.  Zola  has  always  made  it 
clear  that  he  did  not  agree  with  people 
who  say  “  I’argent  tue  I’esprit.”  In  his 
essay  he  tries,  with  some  success,  to 
demonstrate  that  the  author  lives  better, 
and  in  a  more  dignified  way,  in  an  age 
of  commercial  naturalism  than  in  a 
period  of  what  he  calls  “  idealism,”  and 
of  patronage.  With  the  modern  side  of 
the  question  M.  Zola  is  very  well  ac¬ 
quainted.  He  now  counts  his  editions 
by  the  hundred  thousand,  but  the  time 
has  been,  as  he  tells  us  here,  when  he 
starved  in  a  garret.  About  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  authors  in  old  days,  about  the 
relations  of  the  classical  French  writers 
and  their  publishers,  M.  Zola  is  not 
nearly  so  well  informed.  He  says  that 
it  is  a  question  of  “  documents.”  So 
it  is,  but  in  this  case  the  “  documents” 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  lupanar,  or 
any  of  the  haunts  of  Nana,  so  this  emi¬ 
nent  man  of  science  has  but  few  to  ex¬ 
hibit.  In  memoirs  and  letters  the  evi¬ 
dence  must  be  sought,  and  the  obscure 
history  of  the  relations  of  authors  and 
publishers  has  still  to  be  written.  M. 
Zola  has  looked  into  the  “  Historiettes  ” 
of  Tallemant  des  R6aux,  an  ignoble  and 
ill-natured  scandal -monger  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  In  the  “  Historiettes” 
he  finds  the  anecdote  of  the  King’s  in¬ 
ability  to  pension  Malherbe,  of  the 
thousand  crowns  granted  to  the  poet  by 
M.  de  Bellegarde,  the  reduced  pension 
given  by  Marie  de  Medicis,  and  so  forth. 
Malherbe  did  not  mind  accepting  a 
“  tip”  of  four  hundred  livres,  but  he 
was  indignant  because  his  benefactor 
did  not  send  a  carriage  to  bring  him  to 
receive  the  money.  De  Balzac,  who 
had  land  of  his  own,  made  it  a  point  of 
honor  to  receive  a  pension.  Sarrazin 
was  a  bullied,  and  Voiture  a  petted, 
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parasite  of  the  great ;  and  it  seems  that 
M.  de  Noailles  used  to  treat  the  eminent 
chapelain  as  badly  as  if  he  had  been  a 
court  jester.  Corneille  was  always 
poor,  andl^a  Fontaine  was  the  pensioner 
of  Fouquet,  the  Minister  of  Finance. 
La  Fontaine  was  to  receive  a  thousand 
livres  yearly,  in  payment  for  delivery  of 
a  set  of  verses  every  quarter.  The  first 
set  of  rhymes  is  addressed  by  La  Fon¬ 
taine  to  Mme.  Fouquet : 

Comme  je  vois  monseigneur  votre  £poux 
Moins  de  loisir  qu'homme  qui  soit  cn  France, 
An  lieu,  de  lui  puis-je  payer  4  vous  ? 

Seroit  ce  assez  d’avoir  votre  quittance? 

Pelisson,  the  secretary  of  Fouquet,  gave 
La  Fontaine  a  receipt  in  rhyme,  a  ballad 
on  the  same  refrain  as  that  employed  by 
La  Fontaine  : 

Muses  de  Vaux,  et  vous  leur  secretaire, 
Voila  I'acquit  tel  que  vous  souhaitcs. 

En  pul'issiez  vous  en  cent  ans  assez  faire  ! 

Madame  Fouquet  was  made  to  say  ; 

De  mes  deux  yeux,  ou  de  mes  deux  soleils, 

J’ai  lu  VOS  versqu’on  trouve  sans  pareils, 

and  so  forth.  The  whole  transaction 
may  not  have  been  very  dignified,  but 
dignity  was  not  the  strong  point  of  good 
La  Fontaine.  M.  Zola  does  not  men¬ 
tion  the  affair,  but  no  doubt  he  would 
condemn  it  in  the  sweet,  tolerant  spirit 
of  scientific  naturalism.  Another  old 
offender  was  Clement  Marot,  who 
begged  a  petition  from  Madame  d’Alen- 
9011,  in  a  “  ballade,  pour  eslre  couche 
en  son  eslat.” 

M.  Zola  attributes  the  somewhat  ser¬ 
vile  position  of  the  old  ixiets  to  the  want 
of  readers.  Except  by  way  of  patron¬ 
age,  there  was  no  remuneration  for  a 
man  of  letters.  We  cannot  help  sus¬ 
pecting  that  it  was  less  lack  of  public 
appreciation  than  of  honesty  in  the  old 
publishers  that  kept  literary  men  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  caprice  of  the  great  and 
the  gratitude  of  kings.  What  we  need 
is  more  documents  about  the  old  laws 
of  copyright.  Probably  copyright  was 
chiefly  secured  by  the  printer,  by  aid  of 
Royal  licenses.  If  we  examine  the  case 
of  Ronsard,  a  poet  of  great  popularity, 
it  will  be  seen  that,  as  far  as  patronage 
went,  he  did  very  well.  The  King  gave 
him  the  abbeys  of  Bellezanne,  Beaulieu, 
Croix  val,  and  several  priories.  But 
toward  the  end  of  his  life,  in  1584,  Ron¬ 


sard  had  never  received  a  penny  from 
the  booksellers  who  brought  out  his 
numerous  works.  Ronsard's  letters  are 
unluckily  lost,  but  Colletet  analyzed 
some  of  them.  “  For  the  edition  of 
1584  he  expects  Buon,  his  publisher,  to 
give  him  sixty  crowns,  that  he  may  have 
firewood  to  keep  him  warm  in  the  win¬ 
ter  weather.  And  if  Buon  will  not 
agree,  he  asks  a  friend  to  treat  with  the 
booksellers  in  the  Palais,  who  doubtless 
will  give  him  more  than  the  sum  men¬ 
tioned  if  he  puts  a  bold  face  on  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  demands  a  proper  sum  for  the 
perpetual  privilege  of  printing  the  vol¬ 
umes.  And  this  privilege  is  the  more 
remarkable  as,  nowadays,  licenses  are 
only  granted  for  a  few  years,  and  are  not 
perpetual.  The  Ronsard  remarks  bit¬ 
terly  on  the  greed  of  publishers,  who 
like  always  to  take  and  never  to  pay.” 
Unluckily,  the  exact  remarks  of  the 
”  Prince  of  Poets  ”  are  lost.  Rabelais 
is  another  example  of  an  author  whose 
works  had  an  immense  popularity  and  a 
most  extensive  sale,  yet  he  never  seems  to 
have  been  a  rich  man,  or  to  have  derived 
much  emolument  from  his  success.  And 
we  can  partly  understand  this  when  we 
read  in  Mr.  Christie’s  “  Life  of  Etienne 
Dolet”  how  that  worthy  ”  martyr” 
pirated  the  books  of  his  friend.  “  It 
was  with  feelings  of  excessive  but  justi¬ 
fiable  irritation  that  Rabelais,  in  1542, 
found  issuing  from  the  press  of  Dolet, 
without  his  sanction  or  knowledge,  an 
edition  purporting  to  be  augmented  and 
revised  by  the  author  himself,  in  which 
all  the  obnoxious  passages  and  expres¬ 
sions  reappeared.”  Thus  it  seems  that 
the  state  of  the  law  of  copyright,  the 
knavery  of  booksellers,  and  the  careless¬ 
ness  of  authors,  rather  than  the  lack  of 
readers,  deprived  the  old  writers  of  their 
legitimate  gains.  M.  Zola  says  that 
Moli^re  only  made  a  competency — “  ga- 
gnait  strictement  sa  vie  ;”  but  the  docu¬ 
ments  about  the  property  left  by  Moli^re 
at  his  death  prove  the  inaccuracy  of  this 
statement.  Moli^re  had  his  own  trou¬ 
bles  with  the  booksellers.  In  1660  he 
had  to  obtain  a  decree  from  the  Privy 
Council  enabling  him  to  seize  a  whole 
piratical  edition  of  his  ”  Cocu  Imagi- 
naire”  in  the  house  of  Ribou,  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  He  afterward,  with  his  usual 
charity,  lent  this  fellow  Ribou  money 
when  the  publisher  was  in  distress.  The 
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evidence  of  contemporary  plays  proves 
that  Moliere’s  pieces  sold  well  when  they 
were  printed.  As  the  author  generally 
reserved  his  own  proprty  in  them,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  he  may  have  profited 
by  the  sale  of  his  plays  no  less  than  by 
their  success  on  the  stage.  M.  Zola  dis¬ 
misses  the  whole  topic,  on  which  his  re¬ 
searches  throw  scarcely  any  light,  with 
the  remark  that  “  novelists,  poets,  and 
historians  were  all  the  prey  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers.”  We  think  he  greatly  under¬ 
rates  the  gains  of  the  old  writers  for  the 
stage,  and  even  of  the  more  popular 
writers  of  poetry  and  fiction. 

With  the  modern  condition  of  the  man 
of  letters,  with  the  modern  wages  of 
French  literature,  M.  Zola  is  naturally 
well  acquainted.  Every  one,  he  says, 
can  now  afford  himself  a  little  library. 
In  England  it  is  not  so  ;  and  before  the 
age  of  circulating  libraries  people  were 
greater  buyers  of  books  than  they  are  at 
present.  Still,  even  in  France,  almost 
every  writer  who  has  not  a  private  in¬ 
come  must  begin  with  the  daily  toil  of 
journalism.  Twenty  years  ago  even 
well-known  men  only  received  about  two 
hundred  francs  a  month  from  the 
papers  ;  now  they  get  a  thousand  francs 
or  more.  This  is  not  an  immense  in¬ 
come,  but  the  French  are  economical. 
M.  Zola  thinks  that  any  young  fellow  of 
talent  and  energy  can  add  literature  to 
his  journalism,  and  find  time  to  write 
books  or  plays.  A  book  does  not  pay 
well,  but  it  helps  to  make  a  man  a  name. 
Publishers,,  as  a  rule,  pay  a  royalty  on 
each  volume,  perhaps  half  a  franc  on 
one  of  the  novels  that  sell  for  three 
francs  and  a  half.  At  this  rate,  if  a 
thousand  copies  sell,  the  author  makes 
twenty  pounds.  Three  or  four  thou¬ 
sand  copies  sold  are  considered  a  very 
respectable  success.  Thus  eighty  pounds 
is  as  much  as  even  a  sanguine  young 
author  can  hope  to  gain  by  a  novel. 
M.  Zola  does  not  say  that  his  remarks 
are  confined  to  works  of  fiction,  but  we 
rather  pity  the  young  journalist  who 
hopes  to  make  eighty  pounds  by  work 
of  any  other  sort.  Let  it  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten  that  half  a  franc  is  rather  an  unusual 


royalty  ;  forty,  or  even  thirty-five,  cen¬ 
times  are  more  commonly  given.  M. 
Zola  says  that  the  system  of  royalties 
makes  disputes  between  author  and  pub¬ 
lisher  impossible — an  ideal  result.  The 
stage  pays  much  better,  and  a  run  of  a 
hundred  nights  should  mean  a  sum  of 
forty  thousand  francs  (1600/.)  for  the 
author.  A  book  must  sell  some  eighty 
thousand  copies  to  be  as  remunerative 
as  a  successful  play.  Only  a  few  novels 
have  had  this  vogue  in  the  last  fifty 
years,  though  even  this  rare  fortune  has 
fallen  to  the  skilled  and  judicious  in¬ 
dustry  of  M.  Zola. 

The  question  naturally  arises.  Are  not 
the  apprentices  of  literature  spoiled  by 
the  rough-and-ready  work  of  journal¬ 
ism,  by  which  alone  they  can  live  in 
their  early  years  of  struggle  ?  M.  Zola 
thinks  not.  He  thinks  that  the  contact 
with  facts  and  with  the  popular  taste 
gives  writers  more  energy,  more  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  world.  This  is  a  difficult 
question.  It  needs  a  strong  man  to  be 
both  a  journalist,  and,  in  rare  intervals 
of  leisure,  a  writer  of  higher  aims,  the 
wielder  of  a  style  more  refined.  But  M. 
Zola  admits  that  he  is  only  interested 
in  strong  men.  Much  depends  on  the 
aim  of  the  beginner.  He  may  mean  to 
use  journalism  only  as  an  instrument, 
and  then  may  find  that  he  can  afford  no 
leisure  for  more  mature  work.  In  that 
case,  M.  Zola,  taking  a  wide  philoso¬ 
phic  view,  would  probably  say  that  the 
struggler  had  found  his  place  and  had 
better  make  the  best  of  it.  He  proves, 
by  the  examples  of  George  Sand, 
Dumas,  Sardou,  and  Hugo,  that  fortunes 
may  be  made  by  literature  when  the 
writer  has  genius.  The  born  hacks  must 
be  content  to  remain  hacks,  and  the 
odds  are  that  they  never  had  it  in  them 
to  be  anything  better.  One  thinks  of 
Th^ophile  Gautier  and  his  slavery  to  the 
press,  and  doubts  the  truth  of  this 
theory.  It  is  sweeping,  it  is  severe,  per¬ 
haps  heartless,  but  it  is  true  on  the 
whole,  and  recommends  itself  to  the  sci¬ 
entific  student  of  the  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence.  “  La  vie  est  ainsi,  notre  6poque 
est  telle.” — Saturday  Review. 
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.THREE  WISHES. 

BY  H.  FRANCIS  LESTER. 

Three  little  maidens  out  on  the  grass 
Had  gambolled  the  hours  away  ; 

The  summer  was  sweet,  and  the  hours  were  fleet, — 
Gwendolen,  Maud,  and  May. 

They  had  worked  at  their  play  the  livelong  day 
As  hard  as  maidens  can  ; 

So  when  six  little  feet  were  tired  with  the  heat 
Then  three  little  tongues  began. 

“  What  shall  we  do  next  ?”  cried  the  three,  pierplexed, 

"  For  we  really  must  have  more  fun." 

And  they  all' thought  deep,  till  a  plan  did  leap 
Full-blown  from  the  brain  of  one. 

"  Let  us  ask  of  the  Fairies” — ’twas  Maud  that  exclaimed — 
The  tallest  and  fairest  was  she — 

”  Let  us  ask  them  to  grant  whatever  we  want 
And  to  list  to  wishes  three  !” 

And  what  did  they  ask  for  ?  The  youngest  began, 

The  sweet  little  maiden  May  ; 

The  weakest  was  she,  but  her  spirit  was  free 
And  as  gentle  as  the  day  ; 

”  Oh,  Fairy-Queen,  whom  I  never  have  seen, 

I  hope  I  address  you  aright — 

If  you  have  one  to  spare,  I  should  like  to  wear 
A  dress  of  invisible  white  !” 

Then  the  second  one  prayed  for  the  Fairies’  aid. 

And  a  different  wish  had  she  ; 

Maud  was  her  name,  and  she  felt  no  shame. 

For  she  knew  what  her  wish  would  be. 

Her  limbs  they  were  long,  she  was  rosy  and  strong. 

Such  a  maid  as  men  extol, 

Yet  she  begged  for  a  prize  that  would  shock  the  wise — 

“  A  wonderful  Magic  Doll !” 

Now,  you  are  the  eldest,  and  what  do  you  want. 

Little  Gwendolen,  “  faithful  and  true 
With  your  face  like  a  saint,  and  your  manners  so  quaint. 
Now  what  shall  be  done  for  you  ? 

“  Oh,  Fairies,”  she  said,  ”  let  me  cut  off  the  head 
Of  a  giant  that  sups  upon  men  ;  , 

Let  me  grow  strong  and  bold,  like  the  heroes  of  old. 

For  now  I  am.  only  ten  !” 

So  the  quick  years  flew,  and  the  maidens  grew, 

.\nd  how  do  their  wishes  fare  ? 

Do  the  Fairies  forget  the  childish  debt. 

Or  reward  the  childish  prayer  ? 

Oh,  kind  is  the  Queen  of  the  Fays  unseen  ! 

And  to  Maud,  a  wedded  bride, 

She  sent  such  a  doll  as  mothers  extol. 

That  toddled,  and  prattled,  and  cried  ! 
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Nor  did  Gwendolen  miss  her  longed-for  bliss, 

A  giant  to  conquer  and  slay  ; 

There  are  human  needs,  there  are  heroes’  deeds, 

For  heroic  hearts  to-day. 

But  sweet  little  May,  she  vanished  away 
Beyond  the  Fairies’  sight ; 

So  the  angels  gave  what  the  maid  did  crave, 

A  robe  of  invisible  white. 

Belgravia  Magazine. 
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The  Orthoepist  :  A  Pronouncing  Manual. 
By  Alfred  Ayres.  New  York  ;  D.  AppUton 
dr*  Co. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  correctness  of  pro¬ 
nunciation  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  conclusive  tests  of  culture  and  good 
breeding,  the  slight  attention  that  is  bestowed 
upon  it  in  the  training  of  the  young,  and  by 
men  and  women  after  their  education  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  finished,  is  certainly  a  matter  for 
surprise.  No  pains  seem  to  be  considered  too 
great  when  bestowed  upon  those  nice  distinc¬ 
tions  as  to  the  derivation  and  transformations 
of  words  which  properly  belong  to  the  etymolo¬ 
gist  rather  than  to  the  equipment  of  men  and 
women  for  the  average  needs  of  life  ;  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  educational  course 
is  consumed  in  futile  attempts  to  drill  youthful 
intellects  into  a  comprehension  of  minute  par¬ 
ticulars  of  grammar  which  are  never  really 
mastered  save  through  incessant  practice  in 
speaking  and  writing.  Yet  neither  teachers 
nor  parents  appear  to  bestow  any  attention 
upon  a  matter  which  is  properly  regarded  as 
one  of  the  finest  fruits  of  culture  and  refined 
associations  ;  and  it  is  among  the  rarest  of  ex¬ 
periences  to  hear  our  mother-tongue  spoken 
with  correctness  and  elegance.  The  truth  is 
that  very  few  persons  are  aware  of  the  glaring 
nature  of  their  deficiencies  in  this  particular, 
and,  as  Mr.  Ayres  observes  in  his  prefatory 
note,  there  are  a  great  many  people  with  high 
pretensions  to  culture  who  would  be  amazed  if 
their  mispronunciations  were  to  be  pointed  out 
to  them. 

If  the  little  book  before  us  did  nothing  more 
than  awaken  an  interest  in  its  subject  matter,  it 
would  render  a  valuable  and  a  very  much 
needed  service  ;  but  it  does  much  more.  It 
furnishes  what  will  serve  at  once  as  a  guide  and 
as  a  standard  for  those  who  desire  to  have  their 
practice  in  speaking  English  conform  to  the 
most  approved  orthofipical  usage.  Bringing 
together  in  a  select  and  compendious  list  those 
words  which  are  most  frequently  mispro¬ 
nounced,  those  the  pronunciation  of  which  has 
recently  changed  or  is  in  process  of  change. 
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and  those  whose  usage  is  so  unsettled  that  the 
laws  of  analogy  and  historical  development 
can  be  applied  to  them,  the  little  book  com¬ 
prises  nearly  everything  for  which  a  person  of 
average  acquirements  would  consult  the  dic¬ 
tionary,  and,  of  course,  contains  much  that 
would  nut  be  found  in  any  single  dictionary. 
In  arranging  his  list  and  settling  his  pronun¬ 
ciation,  Mr.  Ayres  appears  to  have  consulted 
all  the  leading  ortho£pists  of  this  country  and  of 
England,  and  on  all  controverted  points  cites 
the  leading  authorities  on  either  side,  and 
summarizes  the  reasons  which  they  have  given 
for  their  preferences.  Occasionally,  as  in 
what  he  says  about  the  slurring  of  the  pro¬ 
nouns,  and  about  the  sound  of  the  vowels  when 
standing  under  what  he  calls  “  a  rhythmical 
accent,”  Mr.  Ayres  gives  us  the  results  of  his 
own  researches  and  observation  ;  and  perti¬ 
nent  passages  from  the  poets  and  dramatists 
are  frequently  cited  in  illustration  of  some  ob¬ 
scure  or  difficult  point.  These  ciutions  are 
so  happy,  and  the  explanatory  and  corrobora¬ 
tive  notes  so  suggestive  and  interesting,  that 
the  little  book,  instead  of  being  a  mere  dic¬ 
tionary-maker’s  vocabulary,  is  quite  readable  ; 
and  very  few  will  reach  the  end  without  wish¬ 
ing  that  there  were  more  of  it 

One  feature  of  the  work  which,  we  think, 
might  have  been  profitably  expanded  is  the 
names  of  foreign  authors,  artists,  composers, 
etc.,  and  the  names  from  the  Greek  and  Roman 
mythologies.  Our  own  observation  is  that 
these  are  scarcely  ever  pronounced  correctly, 
and  in  general  there  is  no  accessible  work  in 
which  one  can  learn  what  the  proper  pronun¬ 
ciation  is.  A  sufficient  number  of  these  names 
has  already  been  included  to  give  the  Manual 
a  special  and  peculiar  value  ;  the  addition  of 
five  or  ten  times  as  many  more  in  another 
edition  would  render  it  indispensable. 

As  the  author  of  “  The  Orthoepist”  has 
chosen  to  withhold  his  identity  from  the  pub¬ 
lic,  we,  of  course,  shall  not  assume  to  divulge 
it ;  but  it  will  be,  perhaps,  no  unjustifiable  in¬ 
trusion  upon  his  reserve  if  we  say  that  ”  Al¬ 
fred  Ayres”  is  the  pseudonym  of  a  well-known 
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teacher  of  elocution  in  this  city  who  is  known 
to  have  given  his  best  attention  during  many 
years  to  the  subjects  with  which  his  book  deals. 

Endymion.  a  Novel.  By  the  Right  Honor¬ 
able  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  b‘  Co. 

If,  as  appears  to  be  the  case,  “  Endymion” 
was  written  recently,  it  shows  a  remarkable 
persistence  of  those  qualities  which  character¬ 
ized  Disraeli  the  Younger  when  he  first  began 
his  literary  career.  It  is  more  than  fifty  years 
since  “  Vivian  Grey”  startled  and  somewhat 
bewildered  the  public  by  its  audacities,  and 
now,  after  more  than  an  ordinary  lifetime  has 
intervened,  precisely  the  same  sensation  is 
produced  by  the  appearance  of  ”  Endymion.” 
There  is  the  same  thinly-disguised  portraiture 
of  well-known  persons,  the  same  more  or  less 
conscious  disclosures  of  the  author's  own  per¬ 
sonality,  the  same  tone  of  caustic  satire  and 
cynical  depreciation,  the  same  zest  in  depict¬ 
ing  ”  high  life”  and  the  pageantry  of  wealth, 
the  same  glorification  of  ”  race”  and  ”  blood,” 
and  the  same  brilliant,  scintillating,  epigram¬ 
matic,  burnished,  and  rhetorical  style.  The 
style,  indeed,  is  somewhat  less  tawdry  than  in 
the  earlier  story,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  more 
repose  of  manner  ;  but  there  is  no  diminution 
of  vivacity  or  vigor,  and  the  work  of  the  aged 
statesman  is  as  lively,  as  aggressive,  and  as 
full  of  animal  spirits  as  the  earlier  achieve- 
*  ment  of  the  literary  free  lance. 

The  action  of  “  Endymion”  covers  the 
period  from  about  1830  to  1850,  and  in  its  in¬ 
cidents  and  development  follows,  in  the  main, 
the  order  of  historical  events.  As  the  author 
himself  played  a  prominent  part  in  these  events, 
this  of  itself  would  suffice  to  give  a  certain 
piquancy  to  the  story  ;  and  the  piquancy  is 
enhanced  when  we  discover  that  the  story  of 
Endymion  is  the  story  of  one  who,  like  its 
author,  raised  himself  from  a  position  of  ob¬ 
scure  insignificance  to  that  of  Prime  Minister 
of  England.  Yet  it  is  obvious  throughout  that, 
while  there  is  a  certain  parallelism  between 
the  actual  career  of  Benjamin  Disraeli  and  the 
fictitious  one  of  Endymion  Ferrars,  and  while 
real  incidents  of  the  former  have  been  used  to 
illustrate  the  latter,  there  has  been  no  intention 
that  the  one  should  be  regarded  as  a  reflection 
of  the  other.  And  the  same  thing  is  true  of 
most  of  the  other  characters.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Huskisson,  and  Peel  are  intro¬ 
duced  under  their  own  proper  names,  and  the 
disguises  of  others  are  so  diaphanous  that  it  was 
evidently  designed  that  they  should  be  easily 
penetrated.  Prince  Florestan,  for  example,  is 
quite  obviously  Louis  Napoleon  ;  the  banker 
Neuchatel  is  the  late  Bamn  Rothschild  ;  and 
trails  from  the  character  or  incidents  from  the 
life  of  known  men  and  women  have  been 
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worked  into  the  portraiture  of  quite  a  number 
of  the  characters.  But  to  one  really  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  last  fifty  years,  and  with 
the  prominent  actors  in  it,  nothing  could  well 
appear  more  absurd  than  the  performances  of 
the  gossips  who  have  constructed  a  complete 
\\9X  oi  dramatis  persona,  idcnxMyXng  Lord  Roe- 
hampton  with  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Monifort 
with  Lord  Melbourne,  the  Earl  of  Ferrol  with 
Prince  Bismarck,  Job  Thornberry  with  John 
Bright,  Myra  with  Lady  Palmerston  and  the 
Empress  Eugenie,  and  (the  climax  of  malicious 
absurdity  !)  Ste.  Barbe  with  Thackeray.  The 
extreme  tenuity  of  the  resemblances  that  have 
furnished  the  basis  for  all  this  guessing  re¬ 
minds  one  of  the  etymological  achievement  of 
Sydney  Smith,  who  derived  “  Middleton” 
from  ”  morals"  by  leaving  off  the  rals  and 
changing  o  into  idJUton. 

Regarded  in  its  purely  literary  aspect,  “  En¬ 
dymion”  could  hardly  be  assigned  a  very  ex¬ 
alted  place  even  in  current  fiction,  which  can¬ 
not  be  said  to  average  very  high  ;  but  as  a  po¬ 
litical  novel  written  by  a  self-made  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  it  possesses  a  certain  piquancy  now,  and 
will  always  retain  a  certain  interest. 

The  Family  Medical  Guide.  A  Complete 
Popular  Dictionary  of  Medicine  and  Hy 
giene.  Edited  by  Edwin  Lankester,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  etc.  American  Edition.  New 
York  :  E.  R.  Felton  <&•  Co. 

The  public  has  been  so  often  imposed  upon 
by  works  of  this  kind  that  any  new  venture  in 
the  field  is  apt  to  be  regarded  at  the  outset  with 
a  well-grounded  suspicion.  Nor  is  this  a  mat¬ 
ter  for  surprise.  Hitherto  the  field  has  been 
surrendered  to  medical  quacks  or  to  irrespon¬ 
sible  compilers,  whose  productions  have  never 
represented  the  best  medical  science  and  prac¬ 
tice,  and  have  wrought  infinite  harm  to  those 
who  have  been  confiding  enough  to  trust  them. 
Lankester's  ”  Family  Medical  Guide”  is  a 
work  of  a  very  different  character.  Dr.  Lan¬ 
kester  himself  is  a  physician  and  scientist  of 
the  highest  standing  and  of  world-wide  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  he  states  in  a  Note  prefixed  to  the 
volume  that  he  should  not  have  undertaken  the 
editorship  of  this  ”  Guide”  had  he  not  been 
fully  assured  that  the  professional  gentlemen 
who  wrote  the  greater  part  of  the  articles  were 
fully  competent  to  the  task.  "  They  all  pos¬ 
sess,”  he  says,  ”  the  highest  qualifications,  and 
some  of  them  are  attached  to  public  institu¬ 
tions,  so  that  their  individual  opinions  may  be 
regarded  as  of  importance.  ”  He  adds  :  “On 
the  whole,  I  believe  the  book  will  be  found 
more  up  to  the  science  and  practice  of  the  time 
than  any  previous  attempt  made  to  popularize 
the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,”  The 
American  edition  of  the  work  has  been  verv 
carefully  revised,  with  a  view  to  the  different 
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local  conditions,  and  contains  many  valuable 
articles  not  found  in  the  English  edition. 

For  convenience  of  consultation  the  contents 
of  the  “  Guide”  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order,  as  in  a  dictionary  or  cyclopaedia,  and 
there  are  upward  of  two  thousand  titles,  the 
scope  of  the  work  being  far  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  than  in  anything  of  the  kind  previously 
undertaken.  Besides  the  articles  on  every 
form  of  disease  or  ailment  that  flesh  is  heir 
to,  each  of  the  medicines,  drugs,  plants,  and 
preparations  used  in  medical  practice  is  fully 
treated  of  in  a  separate  article,  and  there  are 
very  complete  instructions  for  the  treatment  of 
those  various  accidents  that  are  liable  to  occur 
at  any  time,  and  which  require  immediate  ac¬ 
tion.  By  the  special  desire  of  Dr.  Lankester, 
much  space  has  been  assigned  to  all  questions 
connected  with  hygiene,  or  the  preservation 
of  health,  and  every  branch  of  human  physi¬ 
ology  is  expounded  and  discussed  by  an  ex¬ 
pert.  On  such  subjects  as  Food,  Diet,  Indi¬ 
gestion.  Fevers,  Insanity,  Climate,  Health  Re¬ 
sorts,  Mineral  Waters,  Vaccination,  and  Sani¬ 
tary  Regulations,  the  articles  are,  in  length  and 
importance,  equivalent  to  special  treatises. 
Moreover,  as  the  book  was  written  by  London 
physicians  of  recognized  ability  and  the  highest 
reputation,  the  methods  of  treating  diseases 
recommended  in  it  comprise  the  very  latest  dis¬ 
coveries  and  improvements  in  the  science  and 
practice  of  medicine.  “  In  this  respect,”  as 
the  preface  says,  "  it  is  probably  twenty  years 
ahead  of  the  average  medical  practice  in  this 
country,  outside  the  few  largest  cities  ;  and 
many,  perhaps  most,  physicians  would  learn 
much  from  it  regarding  novel  uses  of  medicines 
and  improved  modes  of  treating  disease.” 

It  should  be  said,  however,  that,  while  writ¬ 
ten  by  professional  men,  the  “  Medical  Guide” 
is  designed  and  adapted  strictly  for  family  use. 
All  technical  phraseology  has  been  carefully 
avoided,  and  the  aim  has  been  to  make  a  book 
which  any  intelligent  person  could  understand 
with  ease  and  use  with  confidence.  The  di¬ 
rections  are  simple  and  precise  ;  the  remedies 
suggested  are  such  as  may  be  readily  obtained 
and  safely  administered  ;  and  particular  pains 
have  been  taken  in  explaining  the  significance 
of  those  signs  or  symptoms  of  disease  which  it 
is  so  important  that  we  should  appreciate  cor¬ 
rectly.  Occasions  are  constantly  arising  in 
family  life  when  an  intelligent  man  or  woman, 
using  the  information  thus  furnished,  may 
mitigate  suffering  and  perhaps  save  life. 

Under  the  Ouve.  Poems.  By  Mrs.  Annie 

Fields.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  «&*  Co. 

If  it  possessed  no  other  attraction  than  its 
outward  aspect,  this  little  volume  would  be  en¬ 
titled  to  some  degree  of  attention,  but  its  con¬ 
tents  stand  in  strict  relationship  to  its  extremely 


tasteful  and  elegant  exterior.  Almost  without 
exception  the  poems  which  it  contains  are  sug¬ 
gested  by  Greek  themes,  and  there  is  a  schol¬ 
arly  and  antique  flavor  about  them,  as  well  as 
the  explanatory  Notes,  which  is  very  pleasing. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  Greek  joyousness  about 
them,  however,  the  author’s  mind  being  evi¬ 
dently  of  a  grave  and  reflective  cast.  Serenity 
of  spirit  is  as  marked  a  characteristic  of  them 
as  elevation  of  thought,  and  the  verse,  without' 
being  melodious,  exhioits  a  strong  sense  of 
rhythmical  harmonies.  It  is  a  book  for  cul¬ 
tured  readers,  which  cultured  readers  will  esti¬ 
mate  highly. 

Heroes  of  Christian  History  (Henry 
Martyn,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  D.  Bell,  M.A., 
D.D.  ;  William  Wilberforce,  by  the  Rev. 
John  Stoughton,  D.D.  ;  Philip  Doddridge, 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  Stanford,  D.D.).  New 
York  '.A.  C.  Armstrong  dr*  Son. 

Under  the- above  apt  and  striking  title  the 
publishers  propose  to  issue  a  series  of  short 
biographies  of  the  men  whose  works  and  names 
occupy  the  most  prominent  and  distinguished 
places  in  later  religious  history.  Each  volume 
of  the  series  will  be  prepared  by  a  writer  of 
recognized  ability  and  authority,  and  while 
aiming  at  scholarly  exactness  in  the  method  of 
treatment,  will  be  entertaining  in  form,  popular 
in  style,  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  who 
have  neither  the  means  to  procure  nor  the 
leisure  to  read  more  elaborate  works.  Among 
the  subjects  already  selected  for  treatment  (be¬ 
sides  those  named  at  the  head  of  our  notice) 
are  Richard  Baxter,  John  Knox,  Robert  Hall, 
John  Wycliffe,  Thomas  Chalmers,  and  Jona¬ 
than  Edwards  ;  and  the  volumes  already  issued 
show  that  the  design  of  the  series  will  be  ad¬ 
mirably  carried  out.  The  sketch  of  Henry  Mar¬ 
tyn,  the  missionary  to  India,  is  particularly 
good,  and  besides  the  biographical  narrative, 
contains  an  interesting  selection  from  his  cor¬ 
respondence.  The  career  of  W’ilberforce  was 
in  an  unusual  degree  varied  and  picturesque, 
and  furnishes  an  opportunity  to  the  biographer 
of  which  Dr.  Stoughton  has  not  failed  to  make 
good  use  ;  and  Dr.  Stanford  has  made  a  hardly 
less  readable  record  of  Doddridge’s  life. 
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It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  now  no 
fewer  than  143,000,000  copies  of  the  Bible,  as 
against  only  5,000.000  copies  in  circulation  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present'century. 

Russian  translations  of  Bunyan’s  ”  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress”  and  ”  Holy  War”  are  to  be 
published  shortly,  along  with  the  illustrations 
which  appear  in  Messrs.  Cassell’s  editions. 
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A  NEW  edition  of  Victor  Hugo’s  “  Toilers 
of  the  Sea”  is  in  preparation,  in  which  all  the 
vigorous  sketches  with  which  the  author  illus* 
trated  the  margins  of  his  MS.  will  be  reproduced 
in  fac-simiU. 

After  much  deliberation,  Professor  Lotze, 
the  metaphysician,  and  the  well-known  author 
of  ”  Mikrokosmos,”  has  accepted  a  chair  of 
philosophy  at  Berlin,  where  he  will  remove 
from  Gdttingen  at  Easter,  i88i. 

A  REMARKABLE  discovery  has  been  made 
in  Berlin,  viz.,  the  papers  of  Marshal  Bertier, 
found  in  a  chest  that  had  not  been  touched  for 
seventy  years.  Among  these  papers  are  some 
letters  from  Napoleon  I.,  and  the  summons  to 
Saxony  in  October,  1806  :  they  are  shortly  to 
be  published. 

The  project  of  an  International  Congress  of 
Orthographers,  which  was  mooted  in  the  spring 
of  this  year,  received  sufficient  support  from 
scholars  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  to 
render  it  very  probable  that  the  first  congress 
will  meet  in  the  autumn  of  1881. 

Don  Francisco  Carrasco  is  preparing  a 
catalogue  of  all  the  materials  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  preserved  in  the 
”  Archivo  de  las  Indias,”  and  relating  to  the 
discovery  and  description  of  America,  for  the 
Congress  of  Americanists  to  be  held  at  Ma¬ 
drid  in  September,  1881. 

A  Bengali  writer,  Jogendaranath  Bidyabhu- 
shan,  has  recently  published  in  the  vernacular 
a  life  of  Mazzini,  together  with  a  short  account 
of  Italian  history,  his  object  being,  as  he  says, 
to  excite  patriotic  feelings  among  the  Hindoos, 
and  to  teach  them  to  prefer  the  good  of  their 
country  to  their  self-interest. 

The  editors  of  “  Charles  Dickens’s  Letters” 
are  anxious  to  get  together  more  of  his  corre¬ 
spondence.  Miss  Dickens  apd  Miss  Hogarth 
will,  therefore,  be  grateful  if  any  persons  pos¬ 
sessing  letters  of  Dickens  which  have  not  been 
published  will  send  them  under  cover  to  Miss 
Hogarth, at  II  Strathmore  Gardens,  Kensington, 
W.  The  letters  will  be  most  carefully  pre¬ 
served,  copied,  and  returned  to  their  owners 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

The  recent  destruction  of  Professor  Momm¬ 
sen’s  library  by  fire  has  drawn  the  attention 
of  librarians  to  the  necessity  of  insuring  the 
safety  of  rooms  in  which  mss.  are  deposited. 
Thus  the  Library  of  Heidelberg  has  obtained 
a  special  grant  for  building  fireproof  rooms  for 
its  MSS.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  nothing  of 
the  kind  has  been  planned  as  yet  for  the  Berlin 
Library,  in  which  the  mss.  are,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  stored  up  in  those  rooms  which  are 
nearest  the  roof. 


Few  are  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  San¬ 
skrit  is  at  present  used  as  a  medium  of  conver¬ 
sation  and  correspondence  in  India,  and  of  its 
extreme  convenience  when  employed  as  a  kind 
of  lingua  franca  among  learned  men  in  a  coun¬ 
try  where  there  may  be  no  affinity  between  the 
spoken  vernaculars,  or  not  sufficient  affinity 
to  make  two  persons  living  in  adjacent  districts 
mutually  intelligible.  Mr.  Cust  has  shown 
that  about  two  hundred  languages  and  dialects 
are  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  our  Indian 
empire.  What  a  barrier  would  this  variety  of 
speech  be  to  the  interchange  of  ideas,  were  it 
not  for  the  universal  employment  of  Sanskrit 
and  Hindustani  as  vehicles  of  intellectual  in¬ 
tercourse  by  the  educated  classes  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  ! — Athenaeum. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  contemporaries  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller  published  some  very 
strange  criticisms  upon  them.  Herr  Julius 
Braun  is  engaged  upon  the  compilation  of  a 
book  which  is  to  be  made  up  exclusively  of  a 
chronological  reprint  of  the  criticisms  which 
appeared  in  various  periodicals  upon  the  two 
great  German  poets  between  the  years  1770  and 
1834.  The  articles  are  collected  from  well- 
known  contemporary  publications  of  Berlin, 
Vienna,  Leipzig,  Dresden,  Halle,  Jena,  Wei¬ 
mar,  Stuttgart,  and  Mannheim. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Boscawen  has  dis¬ 
covered  in  a  private  collection  of  objects  com¬ 
ing  from  Carchemish  a  gem  representing  a 
priest,  who  sunds  upon  a  bee  when  sacrificing. 
The  cultus  of  the  bee  among  Semitic  tribes 
could  be  deduced  from  the  name  of  Deborah, 
”  Bee.”  Mr.  Boscawen’s  discovery  may  help 
the  undersunding  of  the  passage  [in  Isaiah 
7:18,”  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day, 
that  the  Lord  shall  hiss  for  the  Hy  that  is  in  the 
uttermost  part  of  the  rivers  of  Egypt  [the  Phi¬ 
listines  worshipped  the  fly],  and  for  the  bee 
that  is  in  the  land  of  Assyria.” 


SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

The  Earth’s  Rotation. — The  Earth’s  ro¬ 
tation  was  demonstrated  by  means  of  the  pen¬ 
dulum  by  Leon  Foucault,  in  February,  1851. 
He  was  permitted  to  hang  a  bob  of  28  kilos, 
from  a  wire  67  metres  long,  beneath  the  dome 
of  the  Pantheon,  in  Paris.  A  posthumous  note 
in  explanation  of  the  observation  is  published 
in  the  recently  collected  works  of  the  great 
physicist.  He  fully  appreciated  from  the  first 
that  the  rapidity  of  the  deviation  is  equal  to  the 
Elarth’s  velocity  multiplied  into  the  sine  of  the 
latitude  of  the  place  of  observation  ;  corre¬ 
sponding  simply  with  sidereal  time  at  the  pole 
and  being  infinite  at  the  equator.  The  pendu¬ 
lum  had  a  period  of  eight  seconds  for  each  vi- 
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bration.  It  continued  in  motion  with  a  single 
impulse  for  six  hours,  making  a  complete  rota¬ 
tion  in  thirty  one  hours,  and  a  deviation  of  i' 
33*  in  each  oscillation.  Ky  this  noble  experi¬ 
ment  he  substantiated  an  important  physical 
fact,  namely,  the  fixedness  of  the  plane  of  oscil¬ 
lation,  as  a  consequence  of  vis  mertice  in  matter 
generally.  This  he  afterward  demonstrated 
still  more  ingeniously  by  means  of  a  delicately- 
suspended  gyroscope.  Another  less  known 
form  of  the  experiment  is  also  recorded  in  his 
works.  A  thin,  long,  elastic  rod  of  steel  is 
fixed  to  the  mandril  of  an  ordinary  lathe,  being 
free  at  the  farther  end.  If  this  be  pulled  at  the 
free  end  out  of  its  position  of  rest,  it  vibrates 
in  a  series  of  lines,  circles,  and  ellipses,  follow¬ 
ing  each  other  in  regular  succession.  The 
same  phenomenon  is  seen  in  Wheatstone’s 
kalcidophone.  When,  however,  a  steady  oscil¬ 
lation  has  been  obtained,  it  is  not  interfered 
with  in  direction  by  causing  the  mandril  and 
the  attached  rod  to  rotate  rapidly  about  their 
axis,  the  plane  of  oscillation  continuing  suble 
though  the  mass  of  the  vibrating  body  is  in 
motion.  Even  beyond  this  the  rotation  pro¬ 
tects  the  oscillatory  plane  against  deformations 
due  to  unsymmetry  of  the  rod,  and  renders  it 
more  stable  than  in  a  slate  of  rest.  Indeed, 
whatever  form  the  vibratory  curve  may  have 
taken  up,  whether  linear,  circular,  or  elliptical, 
this  is  preserved  unchanged  as  long  as  the 
axial  roution  is  kept  at  a  certain  speed. 

The  Suspected  Ultra-Neptunian  Plan¬ 
et. — No  results  have  been  made  known  with 
respect  to  the  distant  planet  believed  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  George  Forbes  to  be  at  present  close 
to  the  star  j3  Virginis.  It  is  probable,  there¬ 
fore,  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  search 
for  this  very  problematical  planet.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Professor  Forbes  founded  his 
belief  in  its  existence  on  a  study  of  the  orbits 
of  the  different  comets  of  long  period,  and  that 
he  assigned  a  distance  from  the  Sun  of  over 
too  times  that  of  the  Earth,  and  a  period  of 
over  looo  years.  Professor  Forbes  also 
pointed  out  that  in  1857  this  supposed  planet 
would  be  in  the  position  of  the  star  No.  894  in 
the  Greenwich  First  Seven-Year  Catalogue,  a 
star  which  was  only  seen  in  the  year  1857,  and 
on  no  subsequent  occasion.  We  now  learn 
that  this  star.  No.  894,  was  a  tenth-magnitude 
star,  observed  by  mistake  for  one  of  the  minor 
planets,  and  that  it  still  remains  in  its  place. 
The  hypothesis  of  Professor  Forbes  that  this 
might  be  his  planet  therefore  falls  to  the 
ground.  As  before  pointed  out,  if  Professor 
Forbes’s  planet  really  existed,  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  so  faint  (like  a  fourteenth-magnitude 
■tar)  and  would  move  so  slowly  that  it  could 
not  be  detected  without  enormous  labor  with 
an  exceeding  powerful  telescope. 
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Pneumatic  Clocks.  —  Pneumatic  clocks 
have  been  successfully  established  in  Paris, 
both  for  public  and  private  purposes.  The 
subscribers  are  supplied  with  dials  on  this  sys¬ 
tem  for  the  sum  of  a  halfpenny  per  day.  Air 
is  compressed  to  five  atmospheres  in  a  reser¬ 
voir  at  the  central  station.  A  distributing-clock 
places  this  in  communication  with  distributing- 
pipes  for  twenty  seconds  every  minute,  the 
used  air  being  again  employed  to  wind  auto¬ 
matically  the  original  train.  The  distributing- 
tubes  are  of  iron.  27  millim.  in  bore,  carried 
under  ground.  These,  by  leaden  or  india- 
rubber  connections,  communicate  with  the 
affiliated  dials.  The  dial  has  a  small  caout¬ 
chouc  bellows,  similar  to  that  of  the  pneumatic 
telegraph,  acting  on  a  lever,  which  takes,  by 
means  of  a  ratchet,  into  a  wheel  of  60  teeth, 
carrying  the  minute-hand.  The  hour-hand  is 
moved  by  the  usual  motion-work.  Striking- 
clocks  are  also  fitted  up  on  the  same  system 
for  the  small  increase  in  price  of  a  single  cen¬ 
time,  namely,  six  instead  of  five  per  diem.  It 
appears  that  the  whole  expense  is  from  fifteen 
shillings  to  a  pound  per  annum. 

Illustrating  Polarized  Light. — A  beau¬ 
tiful  illustration  of  the  laws  of  polarization  of 
light  has  lately  been  made  by  M.  G.  Govi. 
Let  a  parallel  beam  of  light  be  passed  through 
a  polarizer,  then  through  a  thin  slice  of  quartz 
cut  perpendicularly  to  the  optic  axis,  then 
through  an  analyzing  Nicul  prism.  It  is  seen, 
as  is  well  known,  to  be  colored.  This  colored 
light  when  passed  into  a  spectroscope  gives  a 
spectrum  marked  by  one  or  more  dark  bands, 
corresponding  to  the  particular  rays  whose  rel¬ 
ative  retardations  in  passing  through  the  crys¬ 
tal  slice  have  produced  interference.  These 
bands  are  not  always  in  one  place  ;  they  are 
displaced  right  or  left  (according  to  whether 
the  crystal  is  a  right-handed  or  a  left-handed 
specimen)  if  either  the  analyzer  or  the  polarizer 
be  rotated.  A  slice  of  quartz  about  4. 3  miliims. 
thick  produces  a  single  band.  One  of  8.6  mil¬ 
iims.,  two  bands  at  once  in  the  visible  spectrum, 
the  number  of  bands  being  proportional  to  the 
thickness  of  the  crystal.  Now  suppose  a  me¬ 
chanical  contrivance  by  which  both  the  ana¬ 
lyzer  and  the  spectrum  can  be  rotated  at  the 
same  velocity.  A  direct  vision  prism  attached 
to  the  front  of  the  Nicol  prism  realizes  the  op¬ 
tical  portion  of  this  combination.  There  will 
be  seen  on  rotation  a  circular  spectrum,  having 
either  red  or  violet  at  the  centre,  and  either 
violet  or  red  at  its  outer  circumference.  Now 
since  the  dark  band  spoken  of  is  displaced  by 
a  quantity  proportional  to  the  amount  of  rota¬ 
tion,  interference  will  take  place  in  this  circular 
spectrum  along  points  which  form  geometrically 
a  spiral  of  Archimedes.  The  persistence  of 
impressions  on  the  retina  will  enable  this  dark 
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spiral  to  be  seen  in  its  entirety,  provided  the 
rotation  be  sufficiently  rapid.  If  a  thicker 
piece  of  quartz  be  used,  giving  two,  three,  or 
(our  dark  bands,  the  rotation  -  spectrum  will 
present  a  most  beautiful  appearance,  being 
crossed  by  a  two-branched,  or  three-branched, 
or  four-branched  spiral,  the  separate  lines  of 
which  proceed  from  the  centre  to  the  circum¬ 
ference.  The  sense  of  these  dark  spirals  will 
change  with  the  sense  of  the  impressed  rota¬ 
tion.  The  effects,  says  Nature,  are  very  strik¬ 
ing. 

An  extra  Bonk  in  the  Human  Wrist. — 
Ur.  Eugene  Vincent  has  found  an  additional 
(ninth)  bone  in  each  wrist  of  an  old  Arab.  The 
first  row  of  carpals  consisted,  as  usual,  of  four 
bones,  but  the  second  row  had  five  ;  the  sup¬ 
plementary  bone,  which  was  equal  in  size  to 
the  pisiform,  was  between  the  trapezium  and 
the  grande,  and  it  was  applied  against  the 
scaphoid  above  and  the  trapezoid  in  front,  but 
articulated  by  one  of  its  faces  with  the  second 
metacarpal.  The  structure  was  the  same  in 
both  wrists.  The  orang  and  most  of  the  lower 
apes  regularly  possess  a  ninth  bone  in  the 
carpus,  but  this  differs  somewhat  in  position 
from  the  bone  found  by  Dr.  Vincent,  and  does 
not  appear  to  reach  the  second  metacarpal 
bone  which  is  nearest  to  it.  In  the  quadrumana, 
Cuvier  considered  the  supplementary  bone  to 
be  a  separated  portion  of  the  grande  ;  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  opinion  of  M.  Alix  it  is  rather  a 
dismemberment  of  the  scaphoid.  Dr.  Vincent 
regards  the  ninth  bone  in  his  Arab  as  probably 
derived  from  the  trapezoid,  which  was  much 
reduced  in  size. 

Artificial  Globe  Lightning. — The  follow¬ 
ing  passage  occurs  in  an  old  book  entitled 
“New  Dissertation  on  the  Electricity  of 
Bodies."  “The  izth  January,  1748,  easterly 
wind  and  great  cold.  I  stretched  out  a  large 
cat  on  the  coverlet  of  my  bed,  and  on  rubbing 
it  I  obtained  in  the  darkness  sparks  of  fire,  the 
sound  of  which  much  resembled  that  of  a  comb 
when  the  hand  is  passed  over  the  teeth.  A 
thousand  little  points  of  fire  danced  about  here 
and  there,  and,  by  continuing  the  friction,  the 
sparks  augmented  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
appeared  like  spheres  or  balls  of  fire,  of  the  size 
of  a  hazel  nut.  I  observed  these  little  globes 
detach  themselves  from  the  body  of  the  cat, 
fall  upon  the  coverlet,  rebound  like  foot-balls. 
...  A  thousand  balls  of  fire  were  moving  over 
the  cat  and  on  the  coverlet ;  I  observing  at¬ 
tentively.  1  approached  my  eyes  to  a  ball 
which  appeared  more  luminous  than  the  others. 
Immediately  I  heard  a  kind  of  explosion  or 
crackling,  and  felt  a  pricking  sensation  in  the 
eyes.  There  was  no  shock  in  any  other  por¬ 
tion  of  the  body  ;  but  the  pain  was  followed 
by  a  weakness  which  caused  me  to  fall  on  my 


side.  It  was  some  minutes  before  I  re¬ 
covered.”  Unfortunately,  the  conditions  for 
the  repetition  of  the  experiment  are  not  very 
readily  obtainable  ;  otherwise  considerable 
light  might  be  thrown  upon  the  undoubted 
phenomenon  of  “globular  lightning.” — Elee- 
ttician. 

Education  of  the  Deaf. — The  meeting 
of  the  International  Congress  for  the  education 
of  the  deaf  at  Milan  may  be  regarded  as  im¬ 
portant.  for  they  resolved  to  discard  signs  in 
teaching,  and  to  adopt  the  “  pure  oral  method.” 
The  president,  Abb^  Tarra,  said  in  his  ad¬ 
dress,  “  Signs  must  be  altogether  abjured, 
though  a  few  simple  gestures  may  be  allowed 
when  the  little  child  is  first  introduced  to 
school-life.  In  the  school-room  begins  the  re¬ 
demption  of  the  deaf-mute.  He  is  waiting  to 
be  made  into  a  man.  Let  him  be  taught  to 
move  his  lips  in  speech,  not  his  hands  in 
signs.  Of  all  movements  for  the  expression 
of  ideas,  those  of  the  lips  are  most  perfect. 
Speech  is  addressed  to  the  intellect,  while  ges¬ 
tures  speak  coarsely  to  the  senses.”  These 
views  were  supported  by  speakers  from  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  from  expieriments 
made  in  England  and  other  countries  there  is 
no  doubt  that  persons  utterly  deaf  can  be 
taught  to  speak  by  watching  the  movements 
of  their  teachers’  lips. 

Light  and  Vegetable  Growth. — From 
observations  made  during  nearly  twenty  years 
in  a  forest  in  the  J  ura,  it  appears  to  be  proved 
that :  (i)  when  light  strikes  the  ground  without 
having  been  sifted  by  foliage,  it  stimulates  the 
production  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  soil  ;  that 
(2)  the  growth  of  wood  is  diminished  when  the 
underbrush  is  so  thick  and  tall  as  to  impede  the 
passage  of  sunlight  to  the  soil,  and  its  reflex 
action  on  the  branches  of  the  tiees  ;  and  (3) 
that  mould  in  too  great  a  thickness  becomes 
inert,  and  thus  remains  many  years,  as  is  the 
case  with  farm-yard .  manure  when  too  deeply 
buried. 

The  Course  of  a  Lightning  Flash. — 
Professor  Tait,  of  Edinburgh,  insists  that  when 
people  think  they  see  a  lightning  flash  go  up¬ 
ward  or  downward  they  must  be  mistaken. 
The  duration  of  a  lightning  flash  is  less  than 
the  millionth  part  of  a  second,  and  the  eye 
cannot  possibly  follow  the  movements  of  such 
extraordinary  rapidity.  The  origin  of  the  mis- 
uke  seems,  he  says,  to  be  a  subjective  one, 
viz.,  that  the  central  parts  of  the  retina  are 
more  sensitive,  by  practice,  than  the  rest,  and 
therefore  that  the  portion  of  the  flash  which  is 
seen  directly  affects  the  brain  sooner  than  the 
rest.  Hence  a  spectator  looking  toward 
either  end  of  a  flash  very  naturally  fancies  that 
end  to  be  its  starting-point  It  is  singular  that 
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no  one  has  yet  suggested  the  exceedingly  sim¬ 
ple  and  obvious  explanation  that  the  flash  be¬ 
ing  oblique  and  instantaneous  appears  to  start 
from  the  bottom  or  top,  whichever  is  nearest 
to  the  spectator,  owing  to  the  time  required 
by  the  light  to  travel  over  the  different  interval 
of  space.  The  top  of  a  flash  may  be  a  mile 
farther  off  than  the  bottom. 
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Beauty. —  Forms  of  beauty,  whether  ele¬ 
mentary  or  complex,  are  primarily  found  in 
nature,  but  the  creative  idea  is  often  marred, 
dross  debasing  the  pure  gold.  Yet  nature  strives 
to  purge  away  impurities,  to  cast  out  deformi¬ 
ties,  and  to  preserve  and  develop  the  normal 
type  ;  whenever  nature  reaches  her  standard 
of  perfection  she  is  beautiful.  Beauty  consti¬ 
tutes  the  ideal,  and  the  true  ideal  in  art  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  perfected  real  in  nature.  Out¬ 
ward  and  visible  beauty  is  announced  and  de¬ 
termined  by  the  response  and  approval  of  the 
mind,  the  mind  being  made  for  beauty  as  the 
eye  is  constructed  for  light :  the  inward  intui¬ 
tions  planted  in  man  pulsate,  as  chords  of  a  lyre, 
to  the  vibrations  or  impressions  from  without. 
Beauty  obtains  a  twofold  sanction  when  it  ex¬ 
ists  as  the  perfection  of  outward  nature,  and 
when  it  obtains  the  approving  response  of  the 
best  minds.  Beauty  stands  in  some  undefined 
relation  with  truth  and  goodness.  Partial  and 
incompleted  beauty  often  contains  an  admixture 
of  error  and  badness,  but  perfect  beauty  is 
without  alloy,  and  lies  in  continuity  with  truth 
and  goodness  ;  the  three  conjoined  making  an 
unbroken  circuit,  each  fortifying  the  other. 
All  beauty  becomes  the  more  confirmed  when 
it  has  been  sanctioned  and  made  manifest  by 
the  great  artists  of  the  world,  and  when  it  is 
embodied  in  the  master-works  of  the  foremost 
architects,  sculptors,  oi  painters.  Beauty  re¬ 
sides  within  every  true  and  good  work  of  art, 
just  as  the  soul  dwells  within  the  human  body 
— it  is  there  to  a  certainty — we  have  only  to 
find  it  out.  And  forms  of  beauty  appear  with 
overwhelming  evidence  when  they  obtain,  as 
just  indicated,  a  threefold  warranty  :  when  they 
possess  the  impress  of  the  Creator  in  nature  ; 
when  they  have  gained  the  approval  of  the  artist 
by  a  place  in  universal  ait  ;  and  lastly,  when 
they  have  awakened  within  humanity  an 
allegiance  and  a  love.  And  these  manifold 
phases  of  beauty  declare  what  they  are  by  the 
pleasure  they  impart :  beauty  always  pleases, 
and  what  displeases  is  unbeautiful ;  it  is  her 
privilege  to  lead  from  joy  to  joy.  The  worth 
of  any  beauty  is  measured  by  the  dignity  of 
the  emotions  awakened  ;  the  use  of  beauty  is 
to  elevate,  adorn,  and  add  to  the  enjoyment  of 
life. — Good  Words. 


ViHKT  IS  A  Cold  Bath  ?— The  season  of 
the  year  when  very  many  people  who  have  ex¬ 
perienced  pleasure  and  advantage  from  a  daily 
cold  bath  have  to  discontinue  the  practice  has 
come.  Months  will  elapse  before  the  return 
of  genial  weather  will  allow  of  their  indulgence 
in  what  may  be  termed  man’s  natural  stimu¬ 
lant.  Among  the  young  and  robust  there  are 
a  large  number  who  are  able  to  bathe  even  in 
the  depths  of  winter  ;  the  advantage  of  so  do¬ 
ing  is,  however,  questionable.  But  let  it  be 
once  well  understood  what  a  cold  bath  really 
is,  and  the  course  by  which  we  can  avoid  Scylla 
and  Charybdis  will  be  obvious.  A  cold  bath 
is  not  necessarily  a  bath  in  water  of  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  atmosphere.  A  bath  is  truly 
and  really  cold  when  it  produces  a  certain 
physiological  effect — a  slight  momentary  shock 
followed  by  pleasant  and  lasting  reaction. 
These  effects  are  for  the  majority  of  people 
must  pleasantly  obtained  by  bathing  in  water 
about  35*  to  40°  below  the  temperature  of  the 
body — the  usual  temperature  of  unheated  water 
in  June  and  July.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we 
can  enjoy  our  physiological  “cold”  bath  as 
safely  and  pleasantly  at  Christmas  as  at  mid¬ 
summer.  and  tnere  is  no  necessity  for  the 
most  timid  or  weakly  to  discontinue  his  morn¬ 
ing  tub  because  the  summer  weather  is  over. 
When  the  water  sinks  below  a  temperature  of 
60*,  let  it  be  heated  to  that  point  and  then 
used,  and  we  shall  still  have  our  “  cold  ”  bath, 
though  of  heated  water.  The  daily  stimulant 
effect  of  such  a  bath  is  so  beneficial  to  the 
great  majority  of  persons,  and  is  of  such 
marked  service  in  maintaining  health,  that  it 
is  very  important  to  have  it  widely  known 
that  a  cold  bath  may  be  taken  all  the  year 
round,  provided  cold  is  not  mistaken  to  mean 
‘at  the  temperature  of  the  outer  air.”  To 
heat  our  bath  during  the  winter  months  is  too 
often  thought  to  be  unmanly,  while  in  reality 
it  is  truly  scientific,  and  to  bathe  in  unheated 
water  all  the  year  round,  whatever  the  tem¬ 
perature  that  water  may  be,  is  to  prove  one’s 
self  an  ignorant  slave  of  outward  circum¬ 
stances. — Ijincet. 

Eye  Memory. — Look  steadily  at  a  bright 
object,  keep  the  eyes  immovably  on  it  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  close  them.  An  image 
of  the  object  remains  ;  it  becomes,  in  fact, 
visible  to  the  closed  eyes.  The  vividness  and 
duration  of  such  impressions  vary  considerably 
with  different  individuals,  and  the  power  of  re¬ 
taining  them  may  be  cultivated.  Besides  this 
sort  of  retinal  image  thus  impressed,  there  is 
another  kind  of  visual  image  that  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  an  effort  of  memory.  Certain 
adepts  at  mental  arithmetic  use  the  “  mind’s 
eye”  as  a  substitute  for  slate  and  pencil  by 
holding  in  visual  memory  pictures  of  the  figures 
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upon  which  they  are  operating,  and  those  of 
their  results.  In  my  youthful  days  I  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  an  eccentric  old  man  who  then 
lived  at  Kilbum  Priory,  where  he  surrounded 
himself  with  curious  old  furniture  reputed  to 
have  originally  belonged  to  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
and  which,  as  I  was  told,  he  bequeathed  to  the 
Queen  at  his  death.  He  was  the  then  cele¬ 
brated,  but  now  forgotten,  “  Memory  Thomp¬ 
son,”  who  in  his  early  days  was  a  ,town  trav¬ 
eller  (for  a  brewery,  if  I  remember  rightly), 
and  who  trained  himself  to  the  performance  of 
wonderful  feats  of  eye  memory.  He  could 
close  his  eyes  and  picture  within  himself  a 
panorama  of  Oxford  Street  and  other  parts  of 
London,  in  which  picture  every  inscription 
over  every  shop  was  so  perfect  and  reliable  that 
he  could  describe  and  certify  to  the  names  and 
occupations  of  the  shopkeeping  inhabitants  of 
all  the  houses  of  these  streets  at  certain  dates, 
when  Post-OflSce  Directories  were  not  as  they 
now  are.  Although  Memory  Thompson  is 
forgotten,  his  special  faculty  is  just  now  re¬ 
ceiving  some  attention,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
specially  cultivate  it  in  elementary  schools  by 
placing  objects  before  the  pupils  for  a  given 
time,  then  taking  them  away  and  requiring  the 
pupil  to  draw  them.  That  such  a  faculty  ex¬ 
ists,  and  may  be  of  great  service,  is  unquestion¬ 
able.  Systematic  efforts  to  educate  it,  if 
successful,  will  do  good  service  to  the  rising 
generation  ;  and,  even  should  the  proposed 
training  afford  smaller  results  than  its  projec¬ 
tors  anticipate,  the  experiments,  if  carefully 
made  and  registered,  cannot  fail  to  improve 
our  knowledge  of  mental  physiology. — Gentle¬ 
man's  Magazine. 

Indian  Ideas  of  Lightning. — The  Indians 
of  America  have  some  curious  ideas  about  thun¬ 
der  and  lightning.  Recently  two  Indian  women 
were  struck  by  lightning  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Fort  Bufford  as  they  were  carrying  pro¬ 
visions  to  the  garrison.  The  Indians  could 
not  be  induced  to  stay  near  the  bodies,  which 
they  thought  to  have  become  the  habitation  of 
an  evil  spirit.  The  catastrophe  was  attributed 
to  the  presence  of  whites.  Nearly  all  the  In¬ 
dians  of  the  United  States  imagine  thunder  to 
be  caused  by  the  flapping  of  the  wings  of  a 
gigantic  bird,  while  the  flashes  arc  iron  serpents 
which  everywhere  accompany  this  animal.  The 
ancient  tribes  of  the  Mississippi  valley  worship¬ 
ped  thunder  in  the  form  of  a  god,  who  was  to 
be  propitiated  with  sacrifices ;  they  offered 
him  a  dog  whenever  it  thundered,  or  a  child 
fell  ill.  This  god  was  believed  to  produce  fires. 
The  natives  of  Honduras  bum  cotton  seeds  on 
the  altar  of  the  gods  whenever  it  thunders. 
More  southern  tribes  do  not  offer  sacrifices, 
but  prostrate  themselves  abjectly  on  the  ground 
on  approach  of  a  thunder-storm  (which  naturally 


diminishes  their  chance  of  being  struck).  In 
Mexico  sitn  for  temples  are  supposed  to  be 
indicated  by  the  Deity  where  lightning  strikes. 
— English  Mechanit. 


THE  ENGLISH’,  LANGUAGE. 

A  PEETTY  deer  is  dear  to  me, 

A  hare  with  downy  hair  ; 

I  lore  a  hart  with  all  my  heart. 

But  barely  bear  a  bear, 

'Tit  plain  that  no  one  takes  a  plane 
To  have  a  pair  of  pairs  ; 

A  rake,  though,  often  takes  a  rake 
To  tear  away  the  tares. 

All  rays  raise  thyme,  tune  razes  all  ; 

And,  through  the  whole,  bole  wears. 

A  writ,  in  writing  “  right-"  may  write 
It  “  Wright,"  and  still  be  wrong — 

For  "write."  and  “  rhe"  are  neither  “rig’-t  " 
And  don’t  to  write  belong. 

Beer  often  brings  a  bier  to  man. 

Coughing  a  coffin  brings. 

And  too  much  ale  will  make  us  ail. 

At  well  as  other  things. 

The  person  lies  who  says  he  lies 
When  he  is  but  reclining ; 

And,  when  consumptive  folks  decline. 

They  all  decline  declining. 

A  quail  don’t  quail  before  a  storm — 

A  bough  will  bow  before  it ; 

We  cannot  rein  the  ram  at  all — 

No  earthly  powers  reign  o'er  it. 

The  dyer  dyes  awhile,  then  dies  ; 

To  dye  he's  always  trying, 

Until  upon  his  dyiag-bed 
He  thinks  no  more  of  dyeing. 

A  son  of  Mars  mars  many  a  sun  ; 

All  deys  must  have  their  days. 

And  every  knight  should  pray  each  night 
To  Him  who  weight  his  ways. 

'Tis  meet  that  man  should  mete  out  meat 
To  feed  misfortune's  son  ; 

The  fair  should  fare  on  love  alone. 

Else  one  cannot  be  won. 

A  lass,  alas  I  it  something  false  ;  ! 

Of  faults  a  maid  u  made  ; 

Her  waist  is  but  a  barren  waste — 

Though  stayed,  she  is  not  staid. 

The  springs  spring  forth  in  Spring,  and  shoots 
Shoot  forward  one  and  all ; 

Though  Summer  kills  the  flowers,  it  leaves 
The  leaves  to  fall  in  Fall. 

I  would  a  story  here  commence. 

But  you  might  find  it  stale  ; 

So  let's  suppose  that  we  have  reached  , 
The  titil  end  of  our  tale. 


LOVE  SONG. 

Mv  will  is  gone  to  sleep,  dear. 

And  only  you  can  wake  it ; 

My  heart  is  in  your  keep,  dear. 

To  hold  or  drop  and  break  it. 

One  day  I  hold  most  dear,  sweet. 

The  day  when  first  I  met  you. 

One  thing  I  see  most  clear,  tweet, 

I  never  can  forget  you. 

Daylight  without  your  eyes,  dear. 

For  me  all  brightness  misses. 

And  most  in  life  I  prize  dear. 

The  memory  of  your  kisses. 

Waltee  H.  Pollock. 


